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PREFACE. 


The  following  biographies  appeared  in  Paris  sepa- 
rately, in  weekly  livraisons,  and  met  with  the  greatest 
success.  They  are  considered  there  to  be  perfectly 
authentic  in  their  statement  of  facts,  and  as  impartial  in 
their  appreciation  of  the  different  personages  sketched 
as  could  be  desired.  Chateaubriand  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  author,  of  a  highly  complimentary  tenor,  which 
was  published  ;  but  the  translator,  unfortunately,  does 
not  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  it  in  his  possession.  The 
author's  name  is  not  known.  He  styles  himself  an 
honune  de  rien,  a  nobody — a  title,  by  the  way,  of  no 
little  distinction  in  these  days  of  universal  importance 
when  every  body  is  some  body. 

The  interest  felt  here  in  the  present  condition  of 
France,  and  in  the  eminent  men  who  are  controlling 
her  destinies  for  good  or  for  evil,  seemed  to  authorize 
the  translation  which  is  now  offered  to  the  public. 
Should  its  reception  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  prepa- 
ration of  another  volume  of  the  same  character,  it  will 
be  forthcoming  in  due  time. 


LOUIS-ADOLPHE  THIERS. 


M.  Thiers  was  not  cradled  on  the  knees  of  a  duchess  .  .  .  He  medi- 
tates  without  effort,  he  marches  without  fatigue,  and  he  is  the  most 
rapid  thinker  I  know. — Cormenin — Parliamentary  Orators. 

Go  into  the  Chamber  some  day  when  there  is  a  grand 
parliamentary  tournament,  direct  your  eyes  towards 
the  narrow  cage  bordered  with  marble,  which  serves 
as  a  tribune  for  haranguing  deputies,  and  behold  in  it  a 
little  man  whose  head  alone  is  visible,  so  diminutive  is 
his  height.  That  head  is  adorned  with  a  passably  ugly 
face,  somewhat  monkeyish  in  sooth,  but  quick,  viva- 
cious, expressive,  original,  which  seems  to  be  hanging 
from  an  enormous  pair  of  spectacles.  Whilst  our 
honourables  are  employed  in  hushing  their  school-boy 
buzz,  examine  the  capricious  contour  of  those  thin, 
sneering  lips,  on  which  is  ever  playing  the  most  minute, 
sarcastic,  inquisitorial  of  smiles.  At  length  silence  is 
re-estabUshed ;  the  orator  is  about  to  speak;  Hsten,  or 
if  your  organization  is  at  all  delicate  and  musical,  begin 
by  stopping  your  ears,  and  open  them  by  degrees,  for 
the  voice  you  are  going  to  hear  is  one  of  those  shrill, 
screeching,  piercing  organs  which  would  make  Rubini 
shiver,  and  give  Lablanche  a  fit.  It  is  something  equi- 
vocal, anomalous,  amphibious,  neither  masculine  nor 
feminine,  but  rather  appertaining  to  the  neuter  gender; 
and  strongly  flavoured,  moreover,  with  a  provincial 
accent. 
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And  yet,  this  little  man  without  appearance,  with- 
out dignity,  without  voice,  is  none  other  than  M. 
Thiers,  one  of  the  most  eminent  personages  of  the 
epoch,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  orators  of  the 
Chamber.  Those  shrill  lungs  emit  sounds  almost  al- 
ways hstened  to  with  favour,  and  often  applauded  with 
phrenzied  enthusiasm;  from  that  nasal  throat  issues  a 
flow  of  words  transparent  as  crystal,  rapid  as  thought, 
substantial  and  compact  as  meditation  itself. 

And  now  if  you  call  to  mind  that  this  same  Mr. 
Thiers,  a  celebrated  historian  and  influential  journalist, 
twice  prime  minister,  a  deputy,  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  a  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and 
bedizened  with  all  the  orders  of  the  world, — that  this 
same  Mr.  Thiers,  who,  for  ten  years  past,  has  been 
loaded  with  all  the  favours  of  glory  and  fortune,  was 
sixteen  years  ago,  a  poor  boy,  sprung  from  the  lowest 
ranks,  penniless,  nameless,  friendless,  vegetating  ob- 
scurely in  an  obscure  provincial  town,  with  no  other 
gift  from  nature  than  great  talents  and  as  great  ambi- 
tion, but  destitute  of  all  that  renders  talent  available,  of 
all  that  aids  ambition — if  you  call  to  mind  all  this,  you 
will  doubtless  not  deny  that  he  owes  much  to  fortune, 
but  you  will  also  be  convinced  that  he  is  the  child  of 
his  own  works,  and  that  he  needed  a  sure  glance,  an 
indomitable  will  and  singular  tenacity  of  pui-pose,  to 
mount  so  high  and  so  fast. 

Ml.  Thiers  has  had  furious  libellers  and  hyperbolical 
encomiasts.  The  latter  have  emblazoned  him  as  the 
model  statesman,  the  indispensable  pilot,  the  Napojeon 
of  the  representative  system  ;  the  fonner  have  degraded 
him  into  a  political  harlequin,  a  governmental  rake, 
without  principle  and  faith,  a  Bosco  of  tlie  tïibune. 
Some  have  asserted  that  if  Bossuet  was  able  to  make 
a  huge  book  upon  the  variations  of  Protestaiits,  one 
might  easily  find  materials  for  a  folio  volume  in  the  po- 
litical variations  of  Mr.  Thiers.  In  all  this  there  is 
something  true  and  something  false; — but  to  separate 
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the  truth  from  the  falsehood,  the  flattery  from  the 
calumny,  to  dissect  and  discuss  the  political  individu- 
ality of  Mr.  Thiers,  is  too  serious  and  thorny  an  under- 
taking for  us  to  enter  upon  it  here.  These  little  notices 
which  are  addressed  to  all,  which  are  designed  not  to 
impose  upon  the  public  a  decision  made  up  à  priori,  but 
to  enable  the  public  to  form  its  own  decision,  are  nei- 
ther inculpatory  nor  apologetical,  neither  panegyrics 
nor  libels,  but  simple  biographies,  with  no  other  me- 
rit than  their  very  simplicity,  telling  every  thing  and 
discussing  nothing — somewhat  unpolished,  and  perhaps 
barren,  but  impartial  and  correct  as  they  could  possibly 
be  made.  Truth  has  its  merit  as  times  go.  An  argu- 
ment always  find  a  contrary  argument,  but  a  fact  never 
meets  a  conflicting  fact  ;  nothing  is  so  obstinate  as  a 
fact. 

This  being  established,  we  will  proceed  to  relate 
faithfully  and  minutely  the  history  of  Mr.  Thiers  ;  we 
will  not  attempt  to  explain  him;  let  those  explain  Mr. 
Thiers  who  wish  to  do  it,  or  who  can  do  it. 

Louis-Adolphe  Thiers  was  born  at  Blarseilles  on  the 
26th  germinal  year  5,  (IGth  of  April,  1797.)  On  his 
mother's  side  he  belonged  to  an  old  family  of  merchants 
who  had  been  reduced  to  extreme  indigence;  and  on 
his  father's,  to  the  class  of  labourers.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  the  father  of  Mr.  Thiers  pursued  the  trade  of 
a  blacksmith.  This,  howe\'er,  is  an  additional  title  of 
glory  for  the  minister.  At  the  time  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  University,  young  Thiers,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  some  of  his  maternal  relatives,  obtained  a 
scholarship  in  the  imperial  lyceum  of  Marseilles,  where 
he  went  through  his  studies  with  brilliant  success.  In 
181.5,  when  eighteen  years  old,  he  repaired  to  Aix  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  Faculty  of  law  in  that  town. 
There  he  encountered  another  child  of  the  people  who 
had  recently  left  the  lyceum  at  Avignon,  between  whom 
and  himself  an  intimate  friendship  was  soon  formed. 
Tliis  was  Mr.  Mignet,  who  has  since  earned  so  distin- 
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guished  a  reputation  as  an  historian  and  publicist,  and 
whose  name  is  inseparable  from  that  of  Mr.  Thiers,  as 
much  by  a  community  of  talent,  as  in  consequence  of 
that  touching  community  of  sympathies  and  affection 
which  has  been  constantly  maintained  between  the  two 
school-boy  friends. 

Whilst  turning  over  the  digest  and  civil  code  just 
enough  to  pass  their  examinations,  the  two  youths  de- 
voted themselves  with  fervor  to  the  study  of  hterature,  phi- 
losophy, history  and  politics;  and  Thiers  whose  ardent 
and  ambitious  spirit  felt  a  presentiment  of  a  brilliant 
career,  began  already  to  play  the  rôle  of  a  party  leader 
among  his  fellow-students.  He  clamoured,  harangued 
against  the  government  of  the  restoration,  evoked  the 
recollections  of  the  republic  and  the  empire,  made  him- 
self dishked  by  the  professors,  execrated  by  the  com- 
missary of  police,  adored  by  his  comrades,  and  carried 
off  the  prize  of  eloquence  in  spite  of  every  obstacle. 

There  is  an  anecdote  connected  with  this  last  fact 
sufficiently  amusing  to  be  related. 

A  prize  had  been  offered  for  the  best  eulogium  on 
Vauvenargues,  by  the  Academy  of  Aix,  a  good  and 
peaceful  Academy,  which,  to  make  use  of  Voltaire's 
witicism,  has  always  succeeded,  like  an  honest  woman, 
in  keeping  itself  from  being  talked  about.  Thiers  took 
it  into  his  head  to  win  this  prize,  and  sent  his  manu- 
script. The  production  was  deemed  pre-eminently 
excellent;  but  unluckily  the  name  of  the  author  was 
either  divined  or  betrayed,  and  as  there  was  no  other 
candidate  who  deserved  the  palm,  the  worthy  members 
of  the  areopagus,  rather  than  award  it  to  the  little 
jacobin,  put  off  their  decision  to  the  following  year. 
At  the  appointed  time,  the  manuscript  of  Thiers  made 
its  reappearance;  but  in  the  interim,  a  production  had 
come  from  Paris  which  eclipsed  all  its  competitors, 
and  the  judges  hastened  to  crown  it,  according,  how- 
ever, to  the  paper  presented  by  Thiers  the  humble 
favour  of  an  accessit.     The  name  of  the  Parisian  victor 
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was  then  unsealed,  and  great  was  the  consternation  of 
the  academicians  when  it  was  found  to  be  that  of 
Thiers  himself,  who  had  indulged  in  the  malicious  plea- 
sure of  mystifying  the  learned  gentlemen,  by  treating 
the  subject  in  a  new  point  of  view,  causing  the  compo- 
sition to  be  copied  in  a  strange  hand,  sending  it  on  a 
journey  from  Aix  to  Paris  and  from  Paris  to  Aix,  and 
thus  obtaining  both  the  prize  and  the  accessit. 

Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Thiers  after 
some  insignificant  attempts  in  Aix,  discovered  that  in 
so  aristocratic  a  city,  and  at  a  period  when  a  name 
and  birth  were  still  important  requisites  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  an  individual,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to 
emerge  from  the  obscurity  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
by  fate.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  go  with  his 
friend  Migne.t  and  seek  his  fortunes  in  Paris.  The  two 
adventurers  entered  the  metropolis  rich  in  talent  and 
hope,  but  poor  enough  in  cash.*  The  first  months  of 
their  sojourn  were  by  no  means  brilliant,  if  we  may 
believe  a  writer  who  thus  describes  their  modest  abode. 

"  Many  years  have  past  since  I  climbed  for  the  first 
time  the  endless  stairway  of  a  furnished  hotel  situated 
at  the  end  of  the  dark  and  dirty  passage  Montesquieu, 
in  one  of  the  most  populous  and  bustling  quarters  of 
Paris.  It  was  with  a  hvely  feeling  of  interest  that  I 
opened  on  the  fourth  story  the  besmoked  door  of  a  little 
chamber  which  is  worth  the  trouble  of  describing:  a 
modest  chest  and  a  bed  of  walnut  wood,  with  curtains 
of  white  calico,  two  chairs  and  a  little  black  table 
which  could  scarcely  keep  on  its  legs,  composed  the 
whole  furniture  of  the  room." 

Such  was  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  future  pre- 
sident of  the  council.  As  may  be  easily  seen,  it  bore 
little  resemblance  to  tjie  beautiful  establishment  in  the 
place  Saint  Georges,  where  Mr.  Thiers  is  wont  to  re- 
fresh himself  with  literary  studies,  amid  the  fatigues  of 
political  life. 

The  poor  provincial  advocate,  however,  does  not 
3* 
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lose  his  time  in  waiting  for  fortune  with  folded  arms  ; 
he  knows  that  the  goddess  is  capricious  and  Hght,  thai 
one  must  catch  her  as  she  flies  by,  and  if  need  be, 
handle  her  somewhat  roughly.  To  tell  the  truth,  she 
has  shown  herself  very  kindly  disposed  towards  Mr. 
Thiers. 

In  the  beginning  of  1823,  the  Yillèle  ministry  being 
in  full  sway,  Manuel,  the  great  orator,  was  violently 
expelled  from  the  chamber,  and  became  in  consequence 
the  popular  idol.  Thiers  saw  at  a  glance  what  part  he, 
an  ambitious  plebeian,  had  to  play  under  an  aristocratic 
government,  and  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Manuel, 
who  held  out  both  hands  to  him,  presented  him  to 
Laffitte,  and  caused  him  to  be  enrolled  among  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Constitutionnel,  the  colossus  of  the  day. 
The  position  was  a  fine  one,  and  Thiers  knew  how  to 
turn  it  to  account.  Eminently  gifted  with  polemical 
talent,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  vigour  and  bold- 
ness of  his  articles,  and  the  young  journahst  was  soon 
introduced  into  the  most  brilliant  saloons  of  the  op- 
position— amongst  others,  those  of  Laffitte,  Casimir 
Périer,  M.  de  Flahault,  Baron  Louis,  the  first  financier 
of  the  epoch,  and  even  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  was  not  accessible  to  all  the  world,  but 
whose  piercing  glance  at  once  discerned  the  resources 
of  the  new  champion. 

This  is  not  all.  Joining  to  a  marvellous  faciUty  of 
style,  an  astonishing  memory,  prodigious  fluency  of 
speech,  and  a  no  less  remarkable  quickness  of  compre- 
hension, Thiers  found  time  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  daily  press,  to  frequent  society,  to  talk  and  hear 
a  vast  deal,  and  afterwards  by  means  of  meditation 
and  study,  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  fruit  of  his  con- 
versations with  the  principal  actors  of  the  grand  revo- 
lutionary drama — the  result  of  all  which  was  a  voluini- 
nous  history  of  that  wonderful  event. 

The  purely  narrative  plan  which  we  have  adopted, 
does  not  permit  us  to  developc  our  ideas  concerning 
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this  work.  We  will  only  remark,  that  consecrated  as 
it  is  to  the  glorification  of  one  of  the  greatest  events  of 
the  world,  it  contains  beauties  of  the  highest  order  both 
as  regards  style,  narrative,  financial  and  political  know- 
ledge, and  appreciation  of  men  and  things.  For  a  man 
who  has  seen  scarcely  any  other  kind  of  fire  than  that 
of  the  domestic  hearth,  the  military  portion,  especially, 
is  treated  with  a  clearness  of  strategic  exposition,  and 
a  firmness  of  pencil,  which  look  almost  like  inspiration  ; 
in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  the  volumes  dedi- 
cated to  the  Italian  campaigns  are  perfect  master-pieces 
in  their  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  complain  that  the  work 
has  a  fundamental  fault  which  results  from  the  very 
vivacity  of  the  author's  impressions.  Setting  out 
from  a  fatalist  point  of  view,  he  passes  by  men  and 
institutions,  admiring  every  man  as  long  as  he  is 
triumphant,  and  every  institution  until  it  crumbles  into 
dust;  to  his  mind,  the  vanquished  is  always  in  the 
wrong,  and  the  victor  in  the  right.  This  is  a  system 
of  complete  indifference,  the  deification  of  success. 
Forced,  in  consequence,  to  lend  to  useless  crimes  the 
excuse  of  irresistible  fatahty,  to  legitimate,  as  it  were, 
those  horrible  butcheries  of  children,  and  women,  and 
old  men,  which,  far  from  preparing  the  nation  for 
liberty,  only  served  to  demoraUze  it  and  cast  it  all  pal- 
pitating at  the  feet  of  a  despot — Thiers,  reviving  old 
theories,  has  become  the  chief  of  a  school,  and  the 
scholars,  as  always  happens,  have  outstripped  their 
master.  We  have  thus  seen  petty  apostles  of  terror, 
with  or  without  beard,  ferocious  from  fashion,  and  not 
from  instinct,  talking  with  imperturbable  calmness 
about  sacrificing  twenty  thousand  heads  for  what  they 
call  a  principle;  as  if  human  life  sprang  up  again  like 
a  tree  ;  as  if  that  vague,  obscure,  abstract,  mutable,  dis- 
putable something,  which,  in  politics,  all  parties  deco- 
rate at  pleasure  with  the  name  of  principle,  was  worth 
the  blood  of  the  vilest  boor;  whence  it  follows  that  a 
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goodly  number  of  those  to  whom  at  a  later  period, 
Mr.  Thiers,  the  minister,  found  it  incumbent  to  prove 
with  arguments  of  irrefragable  strength,  that  their  sys- 
tem was  bad,  might  perhaps  have  replied  to  him  with 
his  book  in  their  hands:  "  How  now,  master,  are  you 
shooting  at  us  ?  We  are  your  pupils,  we  descend  from 
you  in  a  straight  line,  you  are  our  principle,  we  are 
your  consequences,  what  you  have  put  into  beautiful 
phrases  we  desire  to  put  into  practice." 

The  work  made  a  noise,  excited  some  anger, 
awakened  great  admiration,  and  at  once  placed  its  au- 
thor in  the  rank  of  the  most  eminent  and  prominent 
members  of  the  liberal  opposition.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  an  obscure  German  bookseller,  named  Schu- 
bart,  attached  himself  to  the  steps  of  Thiers  like  a 
beneficent  genius,  and  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Baron  Cotta,  another  bookseller  from  beyond  the  Rhine 
who  had  became  a  millionnaire  and  grand  seigneur, 
and  who  conceived  so  magnificent  an  enthusiasm  for 
him,  as  to  present  him  with  a  share  in  the  Constitution- 
nel, a  property  somewhat  depreciated  since,  but  then 
extremely  productive. 

Once  in  possession  of  the  comfortable  title  of  proprie- 
tor of  the  Constitutionnel,  Thiers  descends  from  his 
fourth  floor,  turns  dandy,  frequents  Tontoni's,  mounts 
a  horse,  and  goes  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. — As  for  poor 
Schubart,  it  is  said  that  he  returned  on  foot  to  his  na- 
tive country  to  die  of  hunger. 

Thiers  soon  became  tired  of  the  jejune,  monoton- 
ous opposition  of  the  Constitutionnel.  The  organ  of 
ancient  liberalism  seemed  to  him  rather  wormeaten  ; 
he  wanted  something  newer,  fresher,  more  democratic  ; 
and  in  1828,  he  founded  the  National,  under  the  financial 
patronage  of  the  "  Summeties  "  of  the  Chamber,  and 
with  the  collaboration  of  Armand  Carrel  and  the  strong- 
est heads  of  the  most  liberal  party.  Then  began  that 
ardent,  obstinate,  skilful  warfare  which  was  waged 
by  Tillers  against  the  government  of  tlie  Restoration — 
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a  struggle  daily  renewed,  during  which  he  is  always 
in  the  breach,  enclosing  the  Polignac  ministry  within 
the  inflexible  circle  of  the  Charter,  harassing  it  inces- 
santly, rebuking  it  for  what  it  does  and  what  it  does  not, 
allowing  it  neither  to  be  good  nor  bad,  nor  strong  nor 
weak,  and  attacking  with  the  same  stroke  of  the  pen 
both  despotic  and  national  acts,  both  the  invasion  of 
the  congregation  and  the  expedition  to  Algiers. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  bull  endeavouring  vainly  to 
get  rid  of  a  gad-fly,  which  fixes  itself  upon  his  sides, 
his  eyes,  his  ears,  his  nostrils,  and  stupifies  the  beast 
with  its  buzz — the  infuriate  animal  bellows,  foams, 
twists  and  rolls  itself  about,  but  unable  to  free  itself 
from  its  indefatigable  foe,  terminates  the  contest  by 
plunging  headlong  down  an  abyss?  The  Polignac  mi- 
nistry was  the  bull,  and  Thiers  w^as  the  fly — the  or- 
ordinances  of  July  were  the  abyss. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  all  the  journalists  of 
Paris  assembled  in  the  office  of  the  National.  Thiers 
was  at  his  post.  A  protest  was  prepared,  and  Thiers 
signed  it  among  the  first — a  courageous  act,  for  the 
signers  risked  their  heads.  Soon  the  people  make 
their  protest,  also,  in  the  streets,  and  sign  it  with 
blood.  Persuaded,  doubtless,  that  the  pen  is  the 
only  weapon  which  suits  his  hands,  Thiers,  it  is 
said,  goes  off"  to  promenade  amid  the  groves  of  Mont- 
morency, and  on  the  29th,  after  the  battle,  makes  his 
reappearance  in  Paris.  It  will  be  seen  however,  at  a 
later  period,  that  he  has  his  moments  of  real  intrepidity. 
Report  says  also,  that  Montmorency  is  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Neuilly,*  and  that  during  the  three  glorious 
days,  he  made  a  Httle  journey  in  that  direction.  We 
repeat  the  statement  without  asserting  the  fact. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  9tli 
of  August,  M.  Thiers  was  named  counsellor  of  state, 
and  entrusted  with  the  functions,  without  title,  of  se- 

♦  Louis  Philippe  was  staying  there  at  the  time. 
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cretaiy  general  in  the  departnient  of  finance,  under 
Baron  Louis.  But  the  first  revolutionary  cabinet,  con- 
structed, as  it  was,  hastily,  and  with  incompatible  ma- 
terials, was  soon  dissolved.  Some  were  for  movement, 
others  for  remaining  in  statu  (juo;  some  wanted  repres- 
sion, others  propagandism.  The  latter  prevailed,  and 
Laffitte  became  President  of  the  Council.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  young  counsellor  of  state  was  then 
offered  the  portfolio  of  finance,  which  he  refused  on  the 
plea  of  youth,  not  wishing  to  be  minister  before  his 
time;  but  the  rumour  needs  confirmation.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Thiers  at  all  events  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  under-secretary  of  state,  and  went  with  Laf- 
fitte through  the  most  terrible  financial  crisis  that 
France  has  experienced  since  1830.  The  functions  of 
President  of  the  Council  completely  absorbed  Laf- 
fitte, and  his  youthful  colleague  in  reality  directed  the 
financial  branch  of  the  administration. 

The  financial  ideas  of  Thiers,  like  most  of  his 
acts,  have  been  variously  judged.  A  pamphlet  upon 
the  system  of  Law,  published  by  him  during  the  Resto- 
ration, had  given  proof  of  deep  study  of  the  subject. 
His  plan  of  transforming  taxation  pj'o  rata  into  taxa- 
tion by  assessment,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
doubling  the  taxable  mass,  has  been  pronounced  by 
some  to  be  immoral  and  dangerous,  and  by  others  to  be 
logical  and  bold,  and  alone  calculated  to  answer  the 
immense  wants  of  the  country. 

At  this  epoch,  Thiers  was  chosen  deputy  from 
Aix,  and  made  his  début  in  the  Chamber.  It  was  an 
entire  failure,  and  for  a  while  his  unpopularity  as  a 
speaker  was  marked  and  almost  universal.  Still  im- 
bued with  the  recollections  of  the  Convention,  he  robed 
his  oratory  a  hi  Danton,  made  phrases  for  effect,  talked 
of  saving  Poland,  delivering  Belgium,  passing  the 
Rhine,  and  democraticizing  the  globe.  His  belligerent 
ideas  alarmed  the  timid,  whilst  his  turgid  declamation 
fatigued  the  ears  of  all. 
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The  Laffitte  ministry  was  of  short  duration.  Tho 
trial  of  PoHgnac  and  his  associates,  the  insurrections, 
the  hostile  attitude  of  foreign  cabinets,  the  apprehen- 
sions of  industry,  the  ever  increasing  demands  of  ex- 
treme parties,  required  a  system  of  internal  repression 
and  external  conciliation,  which  was  totally  at  variance 
with  the  ideas  of  the  administration  of  the  3d  of  No- 
vember. Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1831, 
the  ministry  of  Casimir  Périer  was  formed — a  ministry 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  preceding  one,  both  by  its 
tendencies  and  its  acts.  The  opposition  which  had 
rallied  round  LafHtte,  counted  upon  having  Thiers 
in  its  ranlvs;  but  the  first  discourse  of  the  latter  was  a 
virulent  attack  upon  the  programme  of  the  opposition. 
This  sudden  metamoi-phosis  deeply  wounded  Laffitte, 
afflicted  the  left,  delighted  the  centre,  and  astonished 
the  public.  The  friends  of  Thiers  have  explained  the 
circumstance  by  considerations  of  patriotism  ;  they 
say  that  on  account  of  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  he 
deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  sacrifice  his  convic- 
tions, his  friendships,  his  sympathies  for  the  repose 
of  France,  which  the  system  of  Périer  appeared  to 
him  alone  fitted  to  secure.  Whatever  were  the  facts 
of  the  case,  from  that  moment  a  coolness  arose  between 
the  ex-president  of  the  cabinet  of  the  3d  of  November, 
and  the  standard  bearer  of  the  cabinet  of  the  13th  of 
March,  which  has  gone  on  increasing  ever  since. 

During  the  whole  of  the  session,  Thiers,  the  in- 
novator, wants  no  more  innovations  ;  Thiers,  the  pro- 
pagandist and  the  warlike,  abhors  war  and  propa- 
gandism,  and  loudly  proclaims  the  necessity  of  union 
and  peace.  Even  when  the  moment  comes  for  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  hereditaiy  peerage,  and  the 
government,  finding  the  institution  too  violently  at- 
tacked, abandons  it  to  its  fate,  Thiers,  and  he  alone, 
defends  it,  and  in  doing  so,  is  more  ministerial  than  the 
ministry  itself.  The  speech  made  by  liim  on  this  oc- 
casion was  especially  remarkable.    Renouncing  all  the 
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oratorical  effort  and  inflations  by  which  his  discourses 
had  been  previously  marred,  he  assumed  a  simple,  viva- 
cious, rapid  style,  vvrhich  succeeded  to  perfection  :  the 
hereditary  principle  fell,  but  Thiers  rose  to  the  height 
of  the  first  orators  of  the  chamber,  and  there  he  has 
maintained  himself  ever  since. 

Casimir  Périer  died  soon  afterwards,  a  victim  to 
parliamentary  strife,  and  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1831,  Thiers  became  minister  of  the  interior  under  the 
presidency  of  Marshal  Soult.  The  period  was  full  of 
perils  ;  La  Vendée  was  in  flames,  Belgium  was  me- 
naced, irritation  was  every  where  rife;  but  Thiers 
acts  with  vigour,  directs  his  attention  towards  the 
west  as  the  most  dangerous  point,  finds  a  traitor  by 
means  of  gold,  arrests  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  and  ex- 
tinguishes civil  war.  This  done,  the  government  at- 
tempts a  bold  stroke  upon  Antwei-p;  the  citadel  is 
taken,  and  the  tranquillity  of  Belgium  assured.  The 
session  is  opened,  and,  sustained  by  these  two  great 
achievements,  the  administration  obtains  a  large  ma- 
jority in  the  chambers. 

In  the  interval,  Thiers  disliking  the  police  duties 
of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  had  taken  the  port-foho 
of  commerce  and  pubUc  works.  In  this  new  post  he 
began  by  asking  a  credit  of  a  hundred  million  francs, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  great  undertakings  of  public 
utility.  The  credit  is  granted,  the  statue  of  Napoleon 
is  replaced  on  the  column,  the  triumphal  arch  of  the 
Barrière  de  VEtoile  is  finished,  the  completion  of  the 
Madeleine  is  actively  pursued,  the  palace  on  the  quai 
d'Orsay  is  built,  roads  are  traced,  canals  cut,  thousands 
of  hands  are  employed,  and  industry  begins  to  revive. 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  the  finest  portion  of 
the  public  life  of  Thiers.  The  storm,  however,  was 
not  long  in  recommencing.  In  the  beginning  of  1834, 
the  sullen  fermentation  of  the  repubïican  party  an- 
nounced a  speedy  explosion  ;  to  prevent  it,  the  govern- 
ment brought  forward  the  law  concerning  associations. 
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which  was  supported  by  Thiers,  not  only  as  an  ac- 
cidental necessity,  but  as  a  permanent  principle  of  pub- 
lic order  and  security.  Soon  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  the  state  of  the  times,  Thiers,  who  was  regarded 
as  the  most  active  and  energetic  member  of  the  cabinet, 
resumed  the  ministry  of  the  intei'ior.  In  a  few  days, 
insurrection  burst  out  at  Lyons  and  almost  simulta- 
neously at  Paris.  On  this  occasion,  Thiers  was 
less  careful  of  this  person  than  he  had  been  in  1830, 
for  it  was  at  his  sides,  before  the  barricades  of  April, 
that  two  balls  aimed  at  him,  killed  Captain  Rey  and 
young  Armand  de  Vareilles,  auditor  of  the  council  of 
state. 

The  insurrection  was  quelled,  and  when  the  moment 
arrived  for  judging  the  rebels,  Thiers  opposed  in  the 
debates  of  the  council,  as  inopportune  and  injurious, 
the  intervention  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  About 
this  time  serious  discussions  broke  out  in  the  cabinet. 
Marshal  Soult  and  Mr.  Thiers  had  got  to  personal  abuse; 
they  no  longer  debated,  they  quarrelled.  The  old  victor 
of  Toulouse*  at  last  complimented  his  young  and  opi- 
nionated colleague  with  a  camp  epithet  of  most  unsa- 
voury flavour,^  and  then  beat  a  retreat.  Marshal  Ge- 
rard was  called  to  replace  him,  but  finding  himself  in 
direct  opposition  to  Thiers  on  the  amnesty  question, 
he  also  retired.  Thiei's  not  daring  as  yet  to  grasp 
the  presidency,  and  not  being  able  to  find  a  president, 
took  likewise  the  course  of  resigning.  Then  occurred 
the  farce  of  the  Bassano  ministry,  which  lasted  three 
days.  Finally,  Marshal  Mortier  immolated  him- 
self, and  Thiers  resumed  the  portfolio  of  the  interior. 

*  So  the  French  persist  in-styling  him, although  the  English  maintain 
that  Wellington  has  the  best  right  to  the  title,  of  which,  in  fact,  there 
can  be  little  doubt. —  Tr. 

t  Fetit  foutriquet,  an  untranslatable  phrase,  was  the  epithet  al- 
itided  to.— Tr. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1835,  the  amnesty 
question  was  again  stirred.  Thiers  repelled  the  mea- 
sure with  more  vehemence  than  ever.  Some  days 
afterwards,  he  played  the  first  part  in  a  thoroughly 
pacific  ceremonial,  being  installed  as  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy. 

Marshal  Mortier  soon  became  tired  of  a  premiership 
that  was  purely  nominal,  as  well  as  disgusted  with  the 
petty  altercations  that  were  constantly  occurring  in  the 
cabinet,  and  resigned  his  post.  This  produced  fresh 
confusion,  Mr.  Guizot  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  the  ele- 
vation of  Mr.  Thiers  to  the  presidency,  and  urging  the 
appointment  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  whilst  Thiers 
set  his  face  against  the  Duke,  and  retired  like  Achilles 
to  his  tent;  but  at  last  he  yielded  a  reluctant  consent. 

During  the  fêtes  of  July  this  year,  Thiers  was  at 
the  side  of  the  king  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion  of 
Fieschi's  machine.  This  deplorable  event  had  grave 
results.  The  chambers  were  convoked;  new  laws, 
called  the  laws  of  September,  limiting  the  powers  of  the 
jury,  and  the  privileges  of  the  press,  were  voted  by  a 
large  majority,  and  Thiers  deemed  himself  bound  to 
support  these  rigorous  measures. 

The  rivalry  between  Mr.  Thiers  and  Mr.  Guizot 
soon  became  so  envenomed,  that  the  latter  retired  from 
office  in  company  with  de  Broglie,  and  the  former  at 
last  reached  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  council.  His  friends  have  said  that  he 
accepted  the  post  with  extreme  reluctance  ;  but  we  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt  the  statement.  In  this  part  of  his 
career,  we  behold  Thiers  approximating  to  the  left, 
and  the  helmsman  of  the  23d  of  February  1836,  essays 
to  manœuvre  between  Syllaand  Charybdis,that  is  to  say, 
between  the  right  and  the  left  centres.  Suddenly  the 
affairs  of  Spain  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  intervention  was  raised  in  the  council  ;  it  was 
supported  by  Thiers,  who  finding  himself  in  direct 
opposition  upon  it  to  the  crown,  preferred  his  independ- 
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ence  of  opinion  to  his  office,  and  resigned.  Then  was 
formed  the  ministry  of  the  15th  of  April,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Count  Mole.  In  the  interval  of  the  session, 
Thiers  made  a  journey  into  Italy,  kissed  the  Pope's 
slipper,  and  returned  with  a  provision  of  Roman  me- 
dals, relics  of  the  middle  ages,  and  centre  gauche  argu- 
ments. 

The  tempest  soon  began  to  howl  around  the  Mole 
ministry,  and,  towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1838,  was 
concocted  the  great  crusade  known  under  the  name  of 
the  coalition.  The  most  hostile  parties  abjuring  their 
mutual  hatred,  combined  for  an  instant  for  the  contest, 
to  dispute  about  the  victory.  The  cabinet  falls,  and 
during  almost  two  months,  doctrinaires,  centre  droit, 
tiers-parti,  centre  gauche,  struggle  for  the  ministerial 
sceptre,  attempt  to  form  impossible  alliances,  and  ex- 
haust themselves  in  combinations  destroyed  as  soon  as 
conceived.  Thiers,  the  file  leader*  of  the  coalition, 
the  ephemeral  idol  of  that  opposition  press  which  had 
previously  so  maltreated  him,  could  not  succeed  in  con- 
structing a  cabinet  by  himself,  and  would  not  submit  to 
the  presidency  of  Marshal  Soult,  except  on  condition  of 
having  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  which  the  Mar- 
shal would  not  consent  to  give  him.  The  disturbances 
of  the  12th  of  May  accelerated  the  ministerial  arrange- 
ments, and  Soult  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  admi- 
nistration of  which  Thiers  made  no  part.  He  was 
then  put  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
Sauzet  the  present  president. 

After  seven  years  of  ministerialism,  Thiers  now 
found  himself  upon  the  opposition  benches,  a  simple 

*  It  was  at  this  period  that  one  of  the  most  gifted  female  pens  of 
the  day  inflicted  upon  j\Ir.  Tliiers  the  sobriquet  of  miraheau-mouche, 
which,  like  that  bestowed  on  him  by  Soult,  has  stuck  to  him  ever 
since. 
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deputy,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  and  more 
approximated  to  Mr.  Laffitte,  than  he  had  ever  been 
since  the  accession  of  the  Perier  cabinet. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  a  faithful  and  impartial  nar- 
rative of  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Thiers.  His  private  life 
has  been  the  butt  of  all  sorts  of  malevolent  insinuations, 
which  we  will  not  repeat.  Thiers  may  be  a  states- 
man more  or  less  fickle,  more  or  less  imperfect,  but  we 
look  upon  him  as  a  man  of  principle  and  honour.  There 
are  lofty  qualities  which  necessarily  exclude  certain 
vices  of  a  base  description.  The  literary  and  artistical 
tastes  of  Thiers,  the  invariably  elevated,  if  not  al- 
ways methodical,  character  of  his  political  conceptions, 
the  carelessness,  even,  which  is  said  to  mark  his  ma- 
nagement of  his  domestic  affairs,  are  sufficient  answers 
to  all  those  accusations  of  rapacity  and  stock-jobbing 
which  have  been  so  lightly  made  against  him.  In  fine, 
as  a  journalist,  Thiers  succeeded  at  the  outset  in 
gaining  a  place  among  the  most  distinguished  writers 
for  the  press;  as  a  historian,  he  has  produced  a  book 
which  will  always  be  read;  as  a  deputy,  although  desti- 
tute of  those  physical  advantages  which  are  so  im- 
portant for  an  orator,  he  has  overcome  the  obstacles 
thrown  by  nature  in  his  way,  has  created  a  style  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  and  has  often  risen  to  the  highest  flights 
of  eloquence;  as  a  minister,  he  has  held  the  helm 
in  most  tempestuous  times,  and  guided  the  ship  of 
state  amid  rocks  and  shoals  not  without  courage  and 
skill. 

If  we  are  now  asked  to  trace  distinctly  the  political 
life  of  Mr.  Thiers,  Me  reply  that  the  thing  is  sufficiently 
difficult,  not  to  say  impossible.  We  do  not,  in  truth, 
find  in  his  career  that  permanent  and  strongly  marked 
individuality  of  Gamier  Pages,  Odillon  Barrot,  Guizot, 
or  Berryer;  in  it  there  are  numberless  contrasts  and  dis- 
cords; there  is  the  man  of  the  people  and  the  man  of 
the  court,  the  editor  of  the  National  and  the  defender 
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of  the  laws  of  September,  the  tribune  and  the  mmister  ; 
there  is  logic  and  inconsistency,  timidity  and  hardihood, 
something  of  the  eagle,  and  not  a  Uttle  of  the  caméléon. 
Accordingly  we  said  in  the  outset  that  we  would  relate 
the  history  of  Mr.  Thiers,  but  would  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain him. 


NOTE. 

Here  terminates  our  author's  narrative,  but  since  the  time  of  his 
writing,  another  and  a  great  event  has  occurred  in  tlie  history  of 
Thiers.  In  February  last,  the  bill  for  the  dotation  of  the  Duke  de 
Nemours  brought  into  the  chamber  as  a  cabinet  measure,  was  rejected, 
and  the  ministry,  in  consequence,  resigned.  Various  abortive  at- 
tempts were  made  to  form  another  administration,  until  the  king  was 
at  last  compelled  to  call  Thiers  to  his  aid,  although  sorely  against 
his  will,  as  he  is  said  to  regard  him  with  any  thing  but  a  friendly 
eye.  Thiers  soon  patched  up  the  present  cabinet,  and  he  is  now  un- 
questionably the  most  influential  man  in  France.  L'homme  de  la 
situation,  is  the  title  applied  to  him,  and  it  is  one  with  which  he  is 
doubtless  better  pleased  than  with  either  of  the  epithets  referred  to  in 
the  biography.  How  long  he  will  be  able  to  retain  his  place,  is  a 
question  not  easily  to  be  answered*  Louis  Philippe  will  assuredly  get 
rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  royal  personage  has  a  re- 
markable knack  in  freeing  himself  from  those  whom  he  considers 
either  dangerous  or  disagreeable.  Amid  all  his  political  avocations, 
Thiers  does  not  neglect  his  literary  pursuits.  He  is  engaged  at 
present  in  the  composition  of  a  history  of  Florence,  and  has  nearly 
ready  fcr  the  press  a  history  of  the  Consulate,  for  the  copy-right  of 
which  he  is  to  receive  the  enormous  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
francs.  A  new  edition  of  his  history  of  the  Revolution  has  been  pub- 
lished since  his  recent  elevation,  and  has  proved  a  most  profitable  in- 
vestment to  the  publisher. 

*  Just  after  the  above  was  printed,  information   arrived— that  Thiers  had 
resigned,  and  that  Soult  was  again  premier, 
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The  most  piquant  description  of  the  eloquence  of  Thiers  is  to 
be  found  in  the  celebrated  work  of  M .  de  Cormenin — "  Etudes  sur 
les  orateurs  parlementaires."  A  portion  of  it  may  be  translated 
here. 

"Mr.  Thiers  is  mean  in  liis  appearance;  in  his  talk  he  has  some- 
thing of  the  gossip,  and  in  his  demeanour  something  of  the  gamin- 
His  nasal  tones  tear  your  ears  to  pieces.  He  has  every  thing  against 
him,  and  yet  when  this  little  man  has  taken  possession  of  the  tribune, 
he  is  so  much  at  his  ease  there,  he  has  so  much  cleverness,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  listen  to  him  with  pleasure.  He  does  not  proceed 
by  sallies  like  Dupin,  he  has  not  the  serious  oratory  of  Odilen  Bar- 
rot,  or  the  sarcastic  raillery  of  Mauguin,  or  the  wary  eloquence  of 
Sauzet,  or  the  superior  logic  of  Guizot;  his  is  a  peculiar  talent  which 
bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  that  of  any  one  else.  It  is  not 
haranguing,  it  is  talking;  but  it  is  talking  at  once  lively,  brilliant, 
voluble,  aminated,  filled  with  historical  allusions,  and  anecdotes,  and 
acute  reflections  ;  and  all  this  is  uttered  with  incomparable  dexterity 
of  language.  Thought  is  generated  so  quickly  in  that  brain,  that 
one  might  say  it  is  born  before  it  is  conceived.  The  vast  lungs  of 
a  giant  would  not  suffice  for  the  expectoration  of  the  words  of  this 
gifted  dwarf.  Sometimes  he  stops  suddenly  to  answer  interruptions, 
and  then  he  replies  with  so  much  readiness  and  pertinency  as  com- 
pletely  to  disconcert  his  opponents.  If  a  theory  has  many  aspects, 
some  false,  others  true,  he  groups  and  mingles  them  together,  plays 
and  glances  them  before  your  eyes  with  so  rapid  a  hand  tiiat  you 
have  not  time  to  catch  the  sophism  on  its  passage.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther the  irregularity  of  his  improvisations,  the  incoherent  heaping  up 
of  so  many  heterogeneous  propositions,  the  curious  mixture  of  so 
many  ideas  and  so  many  tones,  is  the  effect  of  art  ;  but  of  all 
orators  he  is  the  one  whose  refutation  is  easiest  when  you  read  him, 
and  the  most  difficult  when  you  hear  him.  He  is  the  most  amusing 
of  all  our  political  profligates,  the  acutest  of  all  our  sophists,  the  most 
subtle  and  nimble  of  our  jugglers!  Sometimes  he  grows  tender  about 
himself,  and  no  one  then  is  more  skilful  in  playing  the  victim. 
Sometimes  he  assumes  the  accent  of  an  honest  man,  and  extracts 
from  his  breast  profound  lamentations  upon  the  perversities  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  He  does  the  amiable  also  to  perfection,  and  just  as 
you  think  he  is  about  to  caress  you,  he  clutches  you.  Oh  !  the  lit- 
tle wretch  ! 
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Mr.  Thiers  is  a  demon  of  cleverness.  He  has  it  to  the  very  ends 
of  his  fingers.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  he  could  discourse 
for  three  hoars  in  succession  upon  architecture,  poetry,  law,  naval 
affairs,  strategy,  although  he  is  neither  an  architect,  nor  poet,  nor 
lawyer,  nor  sailor,  nor  soldier,  provided  you  give  him  a  few  mo- 
ments after  dinner  for  preparation.  He  must  have  astonished  his  old 
leaders  when  he  talked  with  them  about  administering  affairs.  To 
hear  him  speak  of  matters  pertaining  to  building,  you  would  fancy 
him  a  mason  if  not  an  architect.  He  would  dispute  about  chemistry 
with  Gay-Laussac,  and  would  teach  Arago  how  to  point  a  telescope 
at  Jupiter  or  Venus.  I  am  not  guilty  of  exaggeration  ;  whatever  may 
be  the  subject  to  be  treated,  he  will  never  be  found  at  fault.  Fine 
arts,  canals,  roads,  finance,  commerce,  history,  the  press,  transcen- 
dental politics,  theatres,  war,  literature,  religion,  muncipalities,  mo- 
ralities, pleasures,  great  things,  middling  things,  little  things — it's 
all  the  same  to  him.  He  is  ready  for  all,  because  he  is  ready  for 
none. 

Mr.  Thiers  has  often  given  me  the  idea  of  a  beardless  accom- 
plished, intelligent  gifted  woman,  not  standing,  but  seated  in  the  tri- 
bune, chatting  upon  a  thousand  subjects,  skipping  from  one  to  ano- 
ther  with  graceful  lightness,  without  allowing  the  labour  of  her  in- 
tellect to  appear  for  an  instant  upon  her  ever  moving  lips." 

M.  de  Cormenin,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  bitter  political  enemy 
of  Mr.  Thiers,  and  is  often  quite  as  desirous  of  making  an  epigram- 
matic phrase  as  of  inditing  a  just  criticism.  That  Thiers  is  so  su- 
perficial as  he  would  represent  him  to  be,  can  hardly  obtain  credence 
from  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  his  speeches.  No 
one,  when  he  chooses,  renders  himself  more  completely  master  of  his 
subject,  and  reasons  with  more  consccutiveness,  earnestness,  and 
vigor.  His  first  discourse  last  winter  after  his  elevation  to  the  pre- 
miership, was  a  master  piece  of  logic  and  address. 
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Chateaubriand  has  received  from  nature  the  sacred  fire;  his  works 
attest  it.  His  style  is  not  that  of  Racine,  it  is  that  of  a  prophet  .  . . 
If  ever  he  should  reach  the  helm  of  state,  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
err,  but  certain  it  is,  that  whatever  is  grand  and  national  must 
harmonize  with  his  genius. — Nafoi.eon — Memoirs  of  M.  de  Montho- 
Ion,  vol.  4.  p.  248. 

In  turbulent  times,  when  revolutions  are  howling 
around,  and  the  people,  to  use  the  language  of  Lamar- 
tine, are  straying  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss  like  flocks 
without  a  pastor.  Providence,  ever  watchful  over  the 
destinies  of  hum.anity,  sometimes  raises  up  two  descrip- 
tions of  genius — the  one,  armed  with  a  puissant  sword, 
reconquers  right  by  force,  and  on  the  ruins  of  over- 
turned monuments  lays  the  foundations  of  a  new  edi- 
fice; the  other,  a  missionary  of  peace,  of  poetry,  and  of 
faith,  when  all  moral  ties  are  dissolved,  when  the  senti- 
ment of  the  beautiful  has  been  polluted  by  contact  with 
incredulity  and  egotism,  brings,  like  the  dove  after  the 
deluge,  the  golden  branch  to  the  earth,  and  relinks  the 
chain  of  religious  and  hterary  traditions.  To  the  first, 
the  people  are  indebted  for  their  political  and  social  ex- 
istence ;  to  the  second,  they  owe  the  fife  of  the  heart, 
the  deUcate  enjoyments  of  the  soul. 

The  same  year  beheld  the  birth  of  Napoleon  and  of 
Chateaubriand. 
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Some  years  ago  we  used  to  follow  upon  the  quai  Vol- 
taire a  personage  of  small  size,  as  he  walked  slowly, 
wrapt  up  in  his  own  reflections,  through  the  crowd, 
"  that  vast  desert  of  men."  His  face  was  long,  and 
somewhat  thin  and  pale;  his  features  were  strongly 
marked;  beneath  his  prominent  eye-brows  shone  a  look 
of  singular  beauty,  a  mixture  of  mildness,  melancholy, 
energy  and  grandeur;  his  front  was  of  olympian  ampH- 
tude,  his  temples  projected,  his  scull,  though  bald  in  the 
middle,  was  crowned  with  a  thick  forest  of  white  hair  ; 
his  large  head  was  inclined  towards  his  shoulders  as  if 
weighed  down  by  its  load  of  thought.  This  little  old 
gentleman  was  always  dressed  with  an  elegance  that  was 
completely  juvenile,  his  attire  consisting  of  a  short  and 
well  made  frock-coat,  an  irreproachable  cravat,  gaiters, 
gloves,  and  a  little  ebony  cane. 

As  we  would  thus  follow  the  patriarch  of  our  litera- 
ture, we  would  often  get  into  an  absolute  passion  to  see 
the  heedless  stupid  crowd,  jostling  the  man  whose  name 
is  co-extensive  with  the  world,  and  were  almost  tempted 
to  cry  out:  Hats  off!  make  way  for  Chateaubriand! 
Once,  anxious  to  share  with  some  one  our  delight  in 
gazing  at  the  illustrious  writer,  we  stepped  into  the 
shop  of  an  honest  individual  of  our  acquaintance,  who 
was  seated  behind  his  counter,  making  figures  in  his  big 
book  ;  we  seized  him  by  the  arm  and  dragged  him  to- 
wards the  door,  exclaiming,  "  Come  and  see  the  first 
writer  of  the  epoch  pass!  there  he  is!  look  at  him  well!" 
As  we  pointed  to  the  old  man  we  shouted  in  a 
triumphant  tone  the  name  of  Chateaubriand,  in  the  full 
convictions  that  the  countenance  of  our  worthy  friend 
would  at  once  be  lit  up  with  transport  :  "  M.  "de  Cha- 
teaubriand?" muttered  the  heathen  between  his  teeth, 
•'  oh,  yes,  I  know  whom  you  mean;  he  is  a  man  of  fine 
talents;  he  wrote  the  Journey  to  Siviherland."  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  Chateaubriand  has  in  fact  written  a 
few  pages  about  Switzerland,  and  that  our  shop-keeper 
was  himself  of  Helvetian  origin.     This  was  all  the  poor 
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man  knew  about  the  matter.  We  were  struck  dumb. 
What  !  a  member  of  that  class  which  Mr.  Guizot  calls 
the  legal  nation,  a  citizen  who  pays  taxes,  who  reads 
the  Constitutionnel,  and  goes  perhaps  to  the  court-balls, 
replies  when  you  show  him  Chateaubriand,  "  Yes,  he 
is  the  author  of  The  Journey  to  Switzerland  !"  whilst 
the  meanest  Venitian  gondolier  sings  the  verses  of 
Tasso,  and  the  poorest  cobbler  in  Germany  knows  by 
heart  the  Ballads  of  Burger,  and  refreshes  himself  after 
the  toils  of  the  day  in  reading  to  his  good  woman  the 
poetry  of  Schiller  or  of  Goethe. 

More  than  ever  did  we  then  feel  how  useful  it  is  to 
trace,  for  general  perusal,  the  principal  events  of  a  no- 
ble and  beautiful  career;  how  desirable  it  is  to  make 
known  to  all,  what  streams  of  pure  blood  have  been  in- 
fused by  the  productions  of  genius  into  tlie  impoverished 
veins  of  the  social  body,  what  generous  sentiments  they 
have  aroused  in  the  souls  of  men,  what  consolation  they 
have  yielded  to  misfortune,  what  support  they  have 
given  to  weakness,  what  obstacles  they  have  opposed 
to  the  madness  of  power,  what  strength  they  have  com- 
municated to  decaying  faith.  If  epochs  and  men  pro- 
duce books,  books,  in  their  turn,  produce  epochs  and 
men. 

François-Auguste  de  Cludeatihriand  was  born  at 
Saint-Malo,  in  1769,of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families 
qf  Brittany.  The  first  years  of  his  existence  glided 
away  in  the  Chateau  de  Comhourg,  an  old  paternal 
mansion  of  unadorned  architecture,  buried  amid  lofty 
oaks  and  evergreen  shrubs.  From  the  height  of  the 
turret  where  slept  the  child,  he  heard  the  roar  of  the 
ocean  waves  as  they  broke  upon  the  shore;  and  already 
his  eyes  revelled  in  the  sparkling  light  of  the  stars,  his 
ear  rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  the  winds,  the  plaintive  cry 
of  the  sea-mews,  and  his  soul  was  opened  to  all  the 
harmonies  of  nature.  If  we  may  credit  a  few  pages 
stolen  from  the  Memoirs  beyond  the  To??ib,  that  fune- 
real legacy  of  which  France  at  once  desires  and  dreads 
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the  acquisition,  the  interior  of  the  family  was  gloomy 
and  frigid — no  ease,  no  cordiality  around  the  hearth  ! 
Austere,  immoveable,  and  proud  as  an  old  chevalier  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  father  of  Chateaubriand  was  one 
of  those  iron,  icy  beings  to  whom  all  soft  emotions  are 
unknown. 

An  existence  thus  commenced  in  the  midst  of  savage 
scenery,  shut  out  from  the  joys  of  the  heart  and  forced 
back  upon  itself,  early  impressed  upon  the  imagination 
of  Chateaubriand  that  stamp  of  deep  contemplativeness, 
which  is  never  effaced,  and  which  reacts  upon  the  rest 
of  the  hfe.  Thus  when  yet  a  child,  he  was  a  poet;  a 
sister  whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  whose  pure  and  deli- 
cate soul  comprehended  all  the  splendour  of  his,  seems 
to  have  thrown  upon  the  uniformity  of  his  solitary  days, 
a  tinge  of  melancholy,  and  tenderness,  and  grace. 

Destined  for  the  priesthood,  as  the  cadet  of  the  fami- 
Iv,  young  de  Chateaubriand  went  through  a  course  of 
substantial  and  rigorous  study,  which  began  at  the  col- 
lege of  Dol,  and  terminated  at  Rennes,  where  Moreau 
was  one  of  his  companions.  When  twenty  years  of 
age,  the  young  man  entered  upon  the  period  of  secret 
griefs,  of  desires  without  a  name,  and  agitations  without 
an  object — he  was  like  René  with  that  germ  of  sadness 
which  he  "  received  from  God  or  his  mother."  The 
shackles  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession  were  abhorrent 
to  his  mind;  at  one  moment  he  forms  the  project  of 
suicide  ;  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  prepares  to  embark 
for  the  Indies;  and  in  a  few  days  more  he  arrives  at 
Paris,  in  1798,  with  a  sub-Ueutenant's  commission  in 
the  regiment  of  Navarre.  His  eldest  brother  had  just 
married  the  grand-daughter  of  M.  de  Malesherbes. 
The  young  officer  was  presented  at  court,  had  the  ho- 
nour of  riding  in  a  carriage  of  the  king,  was  admitted 
to  the  levees  and  royal  hunts — all  matters  that  interested 
him  but  indijEierently. 

There  was  another  little  court  towards  which  his 
looks  were  directed  with  much  more  ardour  ;  access 
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to  it  was  denied  to  the  vulgar,  talent  alone  could  gain  to 
the  entrance.  There  reigned  the  last  disciples  of  the 
encyclopedic  school — Delille  the  descriptive,  Laharpe 
who  subsequently  .  .  .  but  then  he  icas  not  virtuous, 
Champfort  the  sarcastic,  the  voluptuous  Parny,  Fontanes 
the  academician,  and  others.  These  feeble  successors 
of  Vohaire  warbled  bucolics  in  the  midst  of  the  hour- 
rahs  of  th-e  oath  of  the  jeu  de  paume,  and  the  capture 
of  the  Bastile,  whilst  the  potent  voice  of  Mirabeau  was 
resounding  hke  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel  at  the  last 
day.  Our  future  literary  monarch  knocked  timidly  at 
the  door  of  the  redoubtable  Sanhedrim  which  registered 
its  edicts  in  the  Mercure  de  France  and  the  Almanack 
of  the  Muses.  By  dint  of  persuasion  and  patronage, 
he  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  inserted  in  the  latter 
sheet  a  sufficiently  mawkish  idyl,  composed  in  the  taste 
of  the  day,  entitled  "  Love  of  the  Country,"  the  publica- 
tion of  which,  he  says,  almost  killed  him  with  appre- 
hension and  hope.  This  may  be  easily  understood — 
one  becomes  surfeited  with  glory  as  with  anything  else, 
and  Villars  at  Denain  regretted  his  college  laurels. 

Events  soon  grow  more  serious;  the  throne  totters 
upon  its  base.  From  a  rivulet  the  revolutionary  flood 
has  swollen  to  a  torrent  ;  the  noblesse,  instead  of  swim- 
ming with  the  stream,  or  courageously  making  them- 
selves a  bulwark  against  the  popular  waves,  abandon 
their  place  and  quit  France,  never  again  to  return 
until  the  whole  country  has  been  completely  trans- 
formed. Thirsting  for  glory  and  peril,  unable  to  re- 
main in  France  if  he  wishes  not  to  receive  the  que- 
nouille distributed  by  the  heroes  of  Coblentz,  and  on  the 
other  hand  condemning  the  general  desertion  of  which 
he  neither  approves  the  principles  nor  the  aim,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  .  resolves  upon  soliciting  a  dangerous 
mission;  he  will  go  and  discover  with  his  twenty  years, 
the  passage  to  the  Indies  by  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  ready  as  he  has  said,  to  push  right  to  the 
pole,  as  one  goes  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud. 
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Two  months  afterwards  in  the  spring  of  1791,  the 
intrepid  traveller  had  embarked  at  Saint-Malo,  traversed 
the  Atlantic,  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  and  knocked  at 
the  little  door  of  the  modest  mansion  of  the  American 
Cincinnatus.  Xo  guards  near  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  not  even  a  valet.  It  is  a  rnaid-servant  that 
opens  the  door  and  bring  into  contact  the  future  and 
the  present  "  celebrities."  Provided  with  a  letter  of 
introduction,  Chateaubriand  unfolds  his  project;  Wash- 
ington listens  to  him  with  astonishment,  and  speaks  of 
the  ditîiculties  of  the  enterprise  :  "  but,  replied  our  tra- 
veller, it  is  less  difficult  to  discover  the  polar  passage 
than  to  create  a  nation  as  you  have  done  '*' — "  Well, 
well,  young  man,"  said  the  hero  smiling,  and  stretching 
out  his  hand. 

A  few  days  after  this  interview,  Chateaubriand 
plunged  into  the  American  solitudes.  His  initiation 
into  savage  life  was  sufficiently  odd;  his  encounter  with 
his  compatriot,  M.  Violet,  a  former  scullion  of  General 
Rochambeau,  who  had  become  dancing-master  to  the 
gentlemen  savages  and  lady  savagesses,  is  worthy  of 
remembrance.  The  little  Frenchman  in  an  apple-green 
coat,  powdered  and  frizzed  to  a  nicety,  was  found 
scraping  upon  his  kit  the  air  of  Madelon  Friquet,  and 
teaching  the  Terpsychorean  art  to  a  tribe  of  Iroquois, 
who  paid  him  in  beaver  skins  and  bears'  meat  for  his 
lessons.  Soon  the  traveller  gives  place  to  the  poet,  and 
the  north-west  passage  seems  almost  forgotten.  Cha- 
teaubriand roams  from  forest  to  forest,  from  tribe  to 
tribe,  admiring  with  an  artist's  eye  the  effects  of  moon- 
light and  sunbeams  amid  those  gloomy  depths,  hstening 
to  the  harmonies  of  the  winds  and  the  streams,  exposing 
his  life  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  cataract  of  Nia- 
gara, floating  upon  the  great  lakes,  ascending  the  Ohio, 
exploring  the  gigantic  ruins  which  cover  its  banks, 
drawing  inspiration  from  glorious  scenery,  from  primi- 
tive manners,  from  picturesque  idioms,  from  the  wan- 
dering, poetic  life  of  the  aborigines,  and  at  length  taking 
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Up  his  abode  in  the  country  of  the  Natchez  to  dream  of 
René,  to  write  Atala,  and  gather  the  materials  of  that 
epic  which  he  adorned  with  the  name  of  his  hosts. 

One  day  having  approached  the  American  clearings, 
and  sought  the  hospitahty  of  a  farm,  a  fragment  of  an 
English  journal  fell  into  his  hands,  from  which  he  learnt 
the  iîight  of  Louis  XVI,  his  arrest  at  Varennes,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  emigration.  The  Breton  noble  thinks 
he  hears  the  call  of  honour,  abandons  his  cherished  so- 
litudes, crosses  the  Ocean  again,  and  joins  the  army  of 
Condé.  It  was  thought  that  he  came  late;  and  it  was 
all  in  vain  that  he  begged  it  to  be  remembered  that  he 
had  hastened  on  purpose  from  the  cataract  of  Niagara. 
"  I  was  on  the  point,  he  tells  us,  of  fighting  a  duel  to 
obtain  the  honour  of  carrying  a  knapsack."  Enrolled 
at  last  as  a  garde-nohh,  he  made  the  campaign  of  1792. 
Wounded  at  the  siege  of  Thionville,  and  attacked  at 
the  same  time  by  a  contagious  fever  and  the  small-pox, 
he  was  left  for  dead  in  a  ditch.  Some  servants  of  the 
Prince  de  Ligne  threw  him  into  a  wagon,  took  him  to 
Ostend,  and  put  him  on  boai'd  a  Httle  vessel  bound  to 
the  island  of  Jersey.  The  boat  stojiping  on  its  way  at 
Guernsey,  the  unfortunate  man  was  placed  on  shore,  and 
there,  propped  up  against  a  wall,  his  face  turned  to- 
wards the  sun,  covered  with  wounds  and  deserted  by 
all,  Chateaubriand  owed  his  life  to  the  compassion  of  a 
poor  fisherman's  helpmate,  who  carried  him  to  her  hut 
and  tended  him  until  he  got  well  enough  to  move. 

In  the  spring  of  1793,  the  unfortunate  emigrant  went 
over  to  London.  There  began  in  all  its  bitterness  a 
career  of  sufferings  and  woes.  Pent  up  in  a  garret 
at  the  end  of  a  suburb,  without  friends,  without  re- 
sources, debilitated  in  body  and  yet  obliged  to  work  to 
sustain  his  frail  existence,  he  translated  for  booksellers, 
gave  lessons  in  French,  and  remunerated  himself  in  the 
evening  for  the  monotony  of  his  daily  tasks  by  the  com- 
position of  an  original  work,  the  vast  scope  of  which 
indicated  singular  strength  of  mind  in  a  youth  of  twen- 
5* 
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ty-five  years  who  had  been  shattered  by  so  many  mis- 
fortunes. This  was  the  "  Essay  upon  Revolutions," 
which  cost  him  two  years  of  labour,  and  appeared  in 
London  in  1796.  The  object  of  this  book,  at  first  to- 
tally misconceived  in  France,  is  to  prove  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  that  the  principal  fea- 
tures and  characters  of  the  French  Revolution  may  be 
discovered  in  all  other  revolutions  both  ancient  and 
modern.  This  idea  necessarily  entails  a  great  number 
of  comparisons,  sometimes  strained,  often  just,  always 
curious  and  indicative  of  profound  research.  The 
essay  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  misan- 
thropy, scepticism  and  even  infidelity:  the  young  man 
was  as  yet  devoid  of  that  faith  which  lightens  the  load 
of  woe.  Let  us  hear  him  relate  in  his  own  words  the 
sudden  transformation  by  which  he  was  changed  from 
a  philosopher  to  a  christian,  and  how  the  "  Genius  of 
Christianity''  was  written  in  expiation  of  the  Essay. 

"  jMy  mother  having  been  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two,  expired  on  a  truckle-bed  to 
which  she  had  been  reduced  by  her  misfortunes.  The 
thought  of  my  apostacy  filled  her  last  moments  with 
anguish  ;  and  dying,  she  charged  my  sister  with  the  duty 
of  bringing  me  back  to  the  religion  in  which  I  had  been 
reared.  When  the  letter  of  my  sister  reached  me  be- 
yond the  seas,  she  herself  was  no  longer  in  existence  ; 
she  had  died  from  the  etTects  of  her  imprisonment. 
These  two  voices  calling  to  me  from  the  tomb,  this 
death  which  served  as  an  interpreter  to  death,  deeply 
afiected  me;  I  became  a  christian;  I  did  not  yield,  I 
confess,  to  any  great  supernatural  lights;  my  connction 
sprang  from  the  heart  ;  I  wept  and  I  believed." 

Bonaparte  having  thrown  open  to  the  emigrants  the 
gates  of  France,  Chateaubriand  left  London.  The  city 
where  he  dragged  along  his  life  of  privations  and 
wretchedness,  will  not  behold  him  again  until  twenty 
years  have  past,  and  he  is  loaded  with  glory  and  ho- 
nours; and  the  brilliant  Ponsonby  house  at  the  door  of 
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which  the  poor  exile  had  perhaps  leaned  his  exhausted 
frame,  will  resound  with  the  noise  of  splendid  festivities 
given  to  the  élite  of  England's  aristocracy  by  the  illus- 
trious ambassador  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty. 

On  his  return  to  France,  in  1800,  Chateaubriand  ob- 
tained the  proprietorship  of  the  Mercure  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  M.  de  Fontanes,  and  for  the  pui'pose  of 
sounding  the  public,  decided  upon  detaching  from  the 
great  work  which  was  the  fruit  of  his  exile,  the  episode 
of  Atala.  This  dehcious  flower  of  the  desert,  this  beauti- 
ful child  of  sohtude,  enchanted  old  Europe;  it  was  like 
a  new  language  refreshing  with  its  pure  and  ample  me- 
lody ears  that  were  nearly  worn  out.  Maugre  the 
sarcasms  of  Ginguene  and  the  epigrams  of  Chenier, 
Atala  met  with  prodigious  success.  After  the  dawn 
comes  the  sun;  after  Atala,  appeared  the  Genius  of 
Christianity.  If  the  history  of  facts  is  rich  at  this  par- 
ticular epoch,  for  the  historian  of  ideas  there  is  perhaps 
no  greater  event  than  the  pubhcation  of  this  book. 
What  the  Deity  does,  he  does  well;  the  man  and  the 
book  came  at  the  proper  time.  Long  tossed  about  by  the 
tempest,  society  was  just  reaching  the  haven  of  mate- 
rial order;  its  various  ranks  were  establishing  them- 
selves under  the  direction  of  a  potent  hand;  but  the 
minds  of  men,  wearied  with  doubt,  terrified  at  atheism 
and  its  consequences,  were  still  floating  about  in  a  sea 
of  uncertainty,  seeking  a  beacon,  a  port,  a  shelter;  and 
the  Genius  of  Christianity  was  all  that  they  wished. 
People  were  thirsting  for  faith,  for  poetry,  for  love; 
love  and  poetr}'  and  faith  were  poured  into  every  one's 
heart,  and  France,  anothorEson  rejuvenated  in  the  re- 
volutionary cauldron,  found  itself  believing  and  weep- 
ing as  in  the  halcyon  days  of  its  youth.  To  analyze 
the  Genius  of  Christianity  would  be  impossible  here  ; 
whole  books  would  be  requisite  to  tell  of  the  beauties 
of  this  book  !  What  shall  we  say  also  of  René,  the 
brother  of  Werther,  of  Obermann,  and  of  Jacopo  Ortis, — 
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the  most  beautiful,  the  most  attractive  of  all  those  chil- 
dren of  a  serious  and  thoughtful  age  ? 

Soon  a  natural  attraction  drew  the  restorer  of  the  so- 
cial edifice  towards  the  new  Orpheus,  who  had  just 
raised  with  his  lyre  the  religious  and  moral  edifice  from 
its  ruins.  Chateaubriand  had  dedicated  his  work  to  the 
First  Consul;  the  First  Consul  held  out  his  hand  to  Cha- 
teaubriand, and  sent  him  to  Rome  as  secretary  of  em- 
bassy. The  author  of  the  Genius  of  Christianity  was 
in  his  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  capital  of  the  Christian 
world.  Amid  the  ruins  of  the  eternal  city,  beneath  the 
porticoes  of  the  Coliseum,  seated  upon  some  fragments 
of  the  Circus  which  perhaps  had  been  watered  by  the 
blood  of  the  first  christians,  Chateaubriand  conceived 
the  idea  of  his  master-piece,  the  Martyrs.  From  that 
moment  a  Uvely  desire  was  excited  in  his  breast  to 
visit  Greece,  the  cradle  of  pagan  Rome,  and  Judoea, 
the  cradle  of  Christian  Rome, — the  double  theatre  on 
which  his  grand  epic  was  to  move. 

On  his  return  some  time  afterwards  to  Paris,  he  was 
named  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Valais.  He  I'e- 
ceived  his  appointment  on  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which 
the  last  of  the  Condés  fell  murdered  in  the  moat  of 
Vincennes,  a  few  steps  from  the  oak  beneath  ichich  Saint 
Louis  dispensed  justice.*  The  same  evening,  whilst 
all  tongues  were  hushed  in  stupor  and  affright,  Chateau- 
briand sent  in  his  resignation.  This  protest  against  the 
deed,  rendered  doubly  marked  by  its  isolation,  incensed 
Napoleon  deeply.  Nevertheless,  either  because  he  him- 
self regretted  the  death  of  the  victim  (for  history  has  not 
yet  completely  lifted  the  curtain  which  covers  the  tra- 
gedy of  Vincennes,)  or  because  he  appreciated  the  no- 
bleness of  soul  displayed  by  this  solitary  reprobation,  he 
endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  recall  Chateaubriand 
by  causing   him  to   be   chosen   successor   to   Joseph 

*  Chateaubriand's  words. 
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Chénier  in  the  Institute.  The  history  of  the  discourse 
pronounced  by  the  new  Academician  on  his  reception, 
is  well  known.  That  discourse,  which  was  a  refuta- 
tion at  once  energetic  and  eloquent  of  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  Chénier  and  the  doctrine  of  regicide,  written, 
too,  at  the  moment  when  royal  blood  had  just  been 
spilt,  and  whilst  the  judges  of  Louis  XVI  were  filling 
the  first  offices  of  state,  separated  Napoleon  and  Cha- 
teaubriand for  ever. 

Soon  afterwards  having  been  deprived  of  the  proprie- 
torship of  the  Mercure,  and  become  exposed  to  the  an- 
noyances of  the  police,  the  poet  resolved  upon  putting  into 
execution  his  project  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land. 
He  set  out  on  the  13th  of  July,  1806,  revisited  Italy, 
stopped  an  instant  at  Venice  to  breathe  one  sigh  over 
the  fallen  bride  of  the  Adriatic,  embarked  for  Greece, 
hastened  to  Sparta  where  he  made  the  sohtary  echoes 
resound  with  the  name  of  Leonidas,  went  to  muse  upon 
the  Agora  at  Athens,  touched  at  Smyrna,  cast  a  look 
at  Constantinople,  passed  over  to  Cypress,  saluted 
Mount  Carmel,  and  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  city  of 
desolations.  There  he  followed  step  by  step  the  traces 
of  the  Man-God  upon  the  via  dolorosa,  traversed  the 
valley  of  Cedron  murmuring  the  lamentations  of  the 
prophet;  and  after  steeping  his  soul  in  tenderness  and 
melancholy  and  faith,  buckUng  on  the  golden  spur  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  receiving  the  accolade  of  his 
huge  sword  with  the  dignity  of  knight  of  the  holy  se- 
pulchre, the  pilgrim  set  sail  for  Egypt,  passed  through 
the  city  of  the  Ptolemies,  ascended  the  Nile  to  Cairo, 
hailed  the  Pyramids  and  Memphis,  journeyed  along  the 
African  coast,  revisited  Tunis,  and  interrogated  the  ruins 
of  Carthage  whether  they  still  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  meditations  of  Marius  and  of  the  last  words  of 
Saint  Louis.  He  then  embarked  for  Spain,  climbed 
Mount  Padul,  and  glancing  his  eyes  over  the  rich  Valley 
of  Grenada,  comprehended  the  regrets  of  Boabdil  ;  un- 
der the  porticoes  of  the  Alhambra,  in  the  gardens  of 
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Generalife,  he  dreamt  of  love,  and  fairy-land  and  mis- 
fortune, and  from  a  tear  was  born  "  the  last  Abencer- 
age,"  that  pearl  of  purest  ray  serene.  Returning  to 
France  in  May,  1807,  after  ten  months  of  poetic  wan- 
dering, he  retired  to  his  charming  hermitage  of  the 
Vallée-aux-Loups  near  Aulnay,  where  he  gathered  to- 
gether his  recollections,  arranged  all  the  wealth  of 
imagery  and  thought  which  he  had  accumulated  in  his 
travels,  and  wrote  The  Martyrs. 

One  woi'd  upon  this  book,  in  which  every  thing  is 
beautiful — beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  Plato,  the  lustre 
of  truth.  In  the  poem  of  Fenelon,  Calypso  and  her 
nymphs  are  flaunting  dames  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  ; 
the  isle  of  the  goddess  is  another  garden  of  Versailles; 
Telemachus  is  a  Duke  of  Burgundy;  Mentor  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray.*  In  the  poem  of  Chateaubriand, 
the  pictures  faithfully  reflect  the  localities,  the  thoughts 
and  the  style  no  less  faithfully  reflect  the  epoch.  It  is 
better  than  a  fine  fiction,  it  is  a  magnificent  historical 
evocation.  The  reader  seems,  as  if  by  the  wand  of  a 
magician,  to  behold  passing  before  him  with  the  cos- 
tume, the  demeanour,  the  language  and  the  ideas  of  for- 
mer times,  the  emperors  of  Roman  decadence,  the  long 
haired  monarchs  of  the  Franks,  the  Gaulish  prophetesses, 
the  beautiful  virgins  of  Messina,  the  Greek  sophists, 
the  priests  of  paganism,  the  enthusiastic  confessors  of 
the  faith.  Victor  Hugo  says  that  a  gothic  church  is  a 
sublime  book;  Goethe  calls  architecture  frozen  music; 
of  The  Martyrs  it  may  be  declared  that  it  is  a  monu- 
ment of  ancient  days  exhumed  in  all  its  freshness  from 
the  ab^^ss  of  the  past. 

Whilst  the  poet  was  thus  abandoning  himself  to  the 
enchantments  of  his  muse,  history  was  marching  on 
around  him  with  giant  steps.      The  events  of  1814 


*  Had  an  English  critic  presumed  to  speak  thus  of  the  master- 
piece  in  question,  what  a  bkie  he  would  liavc  been  pronounced  bj  in- 
dignant France, —  Tr, 
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threatened  to  overturn  France.  Chateaubriand  emerged 
from  his  retreat,  and  went  to  mingle  in  the  conflict. 

His  first  poUtical  act  was  the  pubhcation  of  his  too 
famous  pamphlet,  "Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons*" 
Louis  XVIII,  said  that  this  little  work  had  been  as  ser- 
viceable to  him  as  an  army.  For  our  own  part,  we 
have  read  it  over  a  dozen  times,  and  we  cannot  refrain 
from  lamenting  that  a  great  mind  should  for  a  moment 
have  stooped  to  throw  the  halo  of  its  eloquence  around 
calumny  and  falsehood.  On  every  page  truth  is  outrage- 
ously violated  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  libels  ever 
sent  from  the  press  ;  it  is  a  perfect  debauch  of  genius. 
The  author  doubtless  regrets  it  ;  the  present  generation 
has  forgotten  it,  and  posterity,  a  stranger  to  the  pas- 
sions by  which  it  was  engendered,  will  refuse  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  chivalrous  courtier  of  fallen  grandeurs,  the  man 
in  whom  "  misfortune  always  finds  a  second."  We  will 
not  repeat  the  bitter  expressions  of  the  captive  of  St. 
Helena  about  his  illustrious  enemy.  In  exchanging  in- 
sults, these  two  sublime  labourers  in  the  same  work 
belied  themselves.  The  epigraph  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  memoir,  and  various  more  recent  and  beautiful 
pages  of  Chateaubriand,  prove  that  at  a  later  period  they 
did  one  another  justice. 

During  the  Hundred  Days,  ]M.  de  Chateaubriand  re- 
mained with  Louis  XYIII  at  Ghent,  where  he  formed 
part  of  his  council  as  a  minister  of  state.  There  he 
made  his  report  to  the  king  upon  the  condition  of 
France — a  production  too  poetic  to  be  true. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  preserved  his  title  of 
minister,  but  refused  to  accept  a  portfolio  in  company 
with  Fouche.  At  this  epoch,  his  political  influence  as 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  especially  as  a 
publicist,  began  to  be  felt.  To  understand  the  perplexed 
and  curious  position  of  the  author  of  the  Martyrs,  we 
must  look  back  to  the  period  of  irritation  and  strife, 
which  followed  the  Hundred  Days.  Three  parties  were 
disputing  the    field.     The   ultra-royaUsts  wanted   the 
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King  without  the  Charter;  the  liberals,  the  Charter 
without  the  King;  the  moderate  men,  both.  By  his- 
sympathies,  his  convictions,  and  the  instincts  of  his 
genius,  Chateaubriand  belonged  to  the  last;  neverthe- 
less, hurried  away  by  his  hatred  of  the  imperial  regime, 
by  the  violence  even  of  his  later  writings,  or  by  w^e 
know  not  what  personal  affections,  he  was  at  first  found 
enrolled  among  the  fiercest  partisans  of  the  altar 
and  the  throne.  In  this  unnatural  position  Chateau- 
briand did  not  entirely  forget  himself  Two  great 
principles  have  constantly  shone  like  torches  upon  his 
political  career,  and  gained  for  him  a  popularity  which 
will  never  perish.  At  all  times  and  places  he  has  de- 
fended with  his  tongue  and  his  pen  the  integrity  of  re- 
presentative government,  and  the  hberty  of  the  press. 
Moved  by  a  poetical  impulse,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  accomplish  the  constitutional  education  of  the  men 
of  the  emigration,  and  rally  them  around  the  Charter. 
The  task  was  a  difficult  one,  the  scholars  feigned  con- 
viction ;  the  result  proved  that  the  teacher  alone  was 
sincere. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  concessions 
from  discontented  spirits,  little  inclined  towards  the  new 
order  of  things,  Chateaubriand  conceded  a  great  deal 
on  his  side  ;  thence  a  considerable  number  of  inconsis- 
tencies with  which  he  has  been  keenly  reproached  ; 
thence  the  assistance  which  he  lent  in  the  name  of  pub- 
lic freedom,  to  the  reactionary  Chamber  of  1815,  the 
enemy  of  all  freedom  ;  thence,  that  singular  mosaic  of 
constitutional  doctrines  and  decrepid  systems  to  be 
found  in  his  work  entitled,  "  The  Monarchy  according 
to  the  Charter."  After  clearly  laying  down  the  princi- 
ples of  representative  government,  definitively  breaking 
with  the  old  regime,  and  miraculously  descrying  the 
revolution  of  July  in  the  14th  article  of  the  Charter,  he 
proceeds  to  utter  a  sentence  of  absolute  exclusion 
against  the  men  of  the  republic  and  the  empire  ;  is  in- 
dignant at  the  idea  of  putting  upon  the  same  level  the 
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soldier  who  died  for  his  King  in  the  fields  of  La  Vendée, 
and  the  soldier  who  died  at  Waterloo  for  his  country, 
accepts  as  good  the  things  of  the  revolution,  and  rejects 
without  distinction  the  principles  and  the  men  that  pro- 
duced them;  cries  out  with  a  loud  voice  for  the  clergy, 
for  a  civil  constitution,  the  keeping  of  the  records  of 
the  civil  state,  and  the  monopoly  of  pubhc  instruction 
of  every  degree. 

The  battle  once  begun,  Chateaubriand  fights  witii 
that  nervous  and  picturesque  style  which  is  peculiar 
to  himself.  Journalism  becomes  in  his  hands  a  power- 
ful weapon,  and  the  Decazes  ministry  totters  beneath 
the  blows  rained  upon  it  by  the  Conservateur.  The 
assassination  of  the  Duke  de  Berry  consummated  its 
destruction.  At  the  very  moment  when  a  deputy  in 
the  tribune  was  accusing  the  minister  of  being  an  ac- 
complice of  the  assassins,  Chateaubriand  hurried  away 
by  polemical  phrenzy,  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  indite 
the  famous  phrase — "  his  feet  have  slipped  in  blood," 
{les  pieds  lui  ont  glissé  dans  le  sang.)  The  royal 
friend  of  M.  Decazes  never  forgave  the  outrage. 

Power  reverts  to  the  reactionary  party;  the  censor- 
ship is  established,  and  individual  liberty  suspended. 
Chateaubriand,  brought  back  somewhat  tardily  to  his 
instinctive  antipathies,  refuses  his  vote  to  his  danger- 
ous friends.  On  the  accession  of  the  Villèle  ministry, 
he  is  appointed  ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards 
at  London;  and  in  September,  1822,  he  passes  the 
Alps  to  represent  France  in  the  Congress  of  Verona. 
In  this  assembly  of  kings  he  pleaded  with  warmth,  but 
without  success,  the  cause  of  the  Greeks;  defended  the 
interests  of  France  in  relation  to  the  Spanish  war,  and 
returned  to  replace  M.  de  jMontmorency  in  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs.  This  is  the  most  remarkable 
portion  of  his  political  life.  It  has  been  every  where 
said  that  the  Congress  of  Verona  imposed  the  Spanish 
war  upon  Villèle,  and  that  Vellèle  imposed  it  upon  his 
colleague.  But  in  1838,  Chateaubriand  pubUshed  a 
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book  to  show  that  on  the  contrary,  the  Congress  never 
wished  the  war,  that  Villèle  cared  httle  about  it,  and 
that  he  alone  had  desired  and  caused  it — for  what 
end  ?     Let  him  speak  for  himself. 

"  Imagine  Ferdinand  reigning  in  a  reasonable  man- 
ner at  Madrid  under  the  rod  of  France,  our  Southern 
frontier  secure,  Iberia  no  longer  able  to  vomit  upon  us, 
Austria  or  England  ;  fancy  two  or  three  Bourbon 
monarchies  in  America,  making  for  our  advantage  a 
counterpoise  to  the  commercial  influence  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  ;  suppose  our  cabinet  become 
sufficiently  strong  to  exact  a  modification  of  the  treaties 
of  Vienna,  and  then  say  if  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
engage  in  the  Spanish  war  for  such  results." 

Few  perhaps  will  discover  much  poetry  in  this 
plan,  but  no  one  will  deny  its  patriotism  and  gran- 
deur. 

Eight  months  had  scarce  elapsed  after  the  surrender 
of  Cadiz  and  the  deliverance  of  Ferdinand,  when  the 
man  to  whom  the  Restoration  was  indebted  for  this 
little  share  of  glory,  was  all  at  once  turned  oft^  "  like  a 
valet  who  had  stolen  the  king's  watch  from  the  man- 
telpiece," to  use  Chateaubriand's  own  phrase.  Villèle 
was  jealous  of  him,  Louis  XVIII  did  not  love  him  ;  he 
had  refused  to  support  the  conversion  of  the  rents 
which  he  disapproved,  and  had  opposed  septennial  re- 
newal, unless  with  a  change  of  age;  he  was  popular, 
Villèle  was  not  ;  foreign  kings  sent  him  decorations, 
Villèle  received  none  ;  he  was  tenacious  and  proud  as 
a  Breton,  Villèle  supple  and  cunning  like  a  true  son  of 
Gascony.     He  was  unceremoniously  dismissed. 

The  injury  was  great;  the  revenge  equalled  the  in- 
jury. Coriolanus  goes  over  to  the  Volsci.  He  arms 
himself  with  his  pen  and  ])itches  his  tent  in  the  Journal 
des  Débats.  The  former  chief  of  the  royalist  phalanx 
is  better  acquainted  than  any  one  else  with  the  weak 
side  of  his  quondam  associates.  The  reduction  of  the 
rents,  the  censorship,  the  law  of  sacrilege,  the  dissolu- 
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tion  of  the  national  guard,  in  a  word,  all  the  minis- 
terial measures  are  probed  to  the  quick.  In  vain 
does  Villèle  summon  all  the  resources  of  his  subtle 
intellect,  in  vain  does  he  grasp  his  portfoHo  with 
the  rage  of  despair  ;  after  three  years  of  furious 
strife,  he  is  hurled  from  his  seat  by  his  formidable 
foe. 

Chateaubriand  did  not  foresee  all  the  conse- 
quences of  the  conflict.  In  breaking  lances  with  a 
minister  of  the  Restoration,  he  made  war  upon  the 
man  and  not  upon  the  thing.  But  it  so  happened  that 
the  ardent  youth  who  pressed  after  him,  confounded 
the  man  and  the  thing  in  one  common  hate.  The 
Martignac  admiiystration  was  a  breathing-spell  of 
which  Chateaubriand  took  advantage  to  go  as  am- 
bassador to  Rome  and  meditate  upon  the  inanity  of 
human  greatness.  On  the  accession  of  the  Polignac 
cabinet,  he  resigned  his  embassy  ;  the  struggle  recom- 
menced ;  how  it  ended  is  known  to  all. 

When  he  heard  of  the  fatal  ordinances,  Chateau- 
briand was  at  Dieppe  ;  he  hastened  to  Paris  with  all 
speed,  but  arrived  too  late.  The  moment  he  passed 
the  barricades  to  repair  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
he  was  recognised,  surrounded,  and  the  same  men 
who  had  just  driven  away  the  Bourbons,  carried  in 
triumph  upon  their  shoulders  the  old  servant  of  the 
fallen  dynasty,  as  he  was  hurrying  to  make  a  last  and 
useless  effort  in  their  behalf. 

Since  the  Revolution  Chateaubriand  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  defence  of  the  exiled  race  ;  all  his  pam- 
phlets have  produced  a  sensation.  His  opposition  of 
former  days  has  been  expiated  by  prosecutions  and 
imprisonment;  and  the  author  of  the  Martyrs,  torn 
from  his  poetic  sanctuary,  has  been  seen  sitting  be- 
tween two  gendarmes  on  the  benches  of  the  correc- 
tional police. 

Besides  his  occasional  productions,  Chateaubriand 
has   given  to  the  world  his   Historical  Studies,  the 
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preface  to  which  alone  is  a  master-piece  of  erudi- 
tion and  style  ;  the  Essay  upon  English  poetry,  with 
a  translation  of  Milton,  a  difficult  taste  which  he 
alone  was  qualified  to  execute;  and  finally  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona,  a  work  destined  to  correct  a  great 
number  of  errors  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  war. 
At  this  moment,  hidden  by  a  thick  veil  of  solitude  and 
silence,  a  stranger  to  the  noise  which  is  made  at 
his  feet,  the  illustrious  old  man  is  composing  his 
Swan's  songs — finishing  the  memoirs  of  his  life  on 
the  brink  of  the  tomb.  He  has  prayed  death  to 
wait  until  he  has  done;  and  to  please  him,  death  is 
waiting. 

To  sum  up  our  idea  of  the  political  career  of  Cha- 
teaubriand— from  1814  to  1825,  he  fights  for  the  past 
against  the  future;  from  1825  to  1830,  he  combats 
beneath  the  banner  of  the  future,  and  prostrates  the 
past;  after  1830,  he  endeavours  to  blend  the  two 
in  his  own  way — a  Bourbon  head  with  a  democratic 
trunk,  Jacques  Bonhomme*  and  Henry  the  5th. — Is 
the  junction  possible  ?  We  answer  with  Cujas  :  Ni- 
chil  hoc  ad  edictum  prœtoris,  this  is  not  the  afiair  of 
the  biographer,  (a  free  translation.) 

*  Nickname  by  which  the  popular  class  in  the  middle  ages  was 
desio^nated. 
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The  private  life  of  Mr.  LafRtte  would  bo  a  course  of  morals  in  action. — 

CoRMKNiN — ParliamentaTy  Orators. 
The  heart  of  a  statesman  should  be  in  his  head. — Napoleon. 

Once  upon  a  time,  as  honest  Perrault  says,  there 
was  a  master-carpenter  who  had  received  from  heaven 
a  good  stock  of  probity  and  skill,  very  little  money, 
and  ten  children  to  feed.  One  of  them  was  called 
James;  a  capricious  fairy  took  him  under  her  wing. 
From  indigence  James  rose  to  be  the  possessor  of  mil- 
lions, was  the  providence  of  his  family,  protected  his 
friends,  protected  his  enemies,  protected  all  the  world. 
At  that  time,  also,  there  was  a  throne  so  old,  so  worn, 
so  battered  by  revolutions,  that  it  was  ricketty  to  the 
last  degree.  One  fine  day  the  king  forgot  the  pre- 
caution requisite  in  taking  a  seat  upon  it;  he  sat  him- 
self down  heavily,  and  the  throne  was  broken  to  pieces. 
It  was  necessary  to  erect  another.  James,  who  had 
not  forgotten  his  father's  trade,  lent  a  vigorous  hand  to 
the  solid  construction  of  the  four  planks  covered  ivith 
velvet  which  serve  as  a  basis  to  the  whole  social  edi- 
fice. This  deed  brought  him  ill-luck;  his  tutelary 
genius  turned  her  back  upon  him;  his  coffers  were 
emptied  as  if  by  magic  ;  his  hosts  of  friends  transformed 
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themselves  into  a  legion  of  creditors,  and  if  some  few 
of  those  who  owed  him  nothing  had  not  come  forward 
to  lend  him  a  little  of  that  gold  which  he  had  so  gene- 
rously lavished,  he  would  not  have  had  a  place  to  lay 
his  head.  In  this  uncomfortable  position  James  did 
not  lose  heart;  he  recommenced  in  his  old  age  the  toils 
of  his  youth,  and  almost  entirely  repaired  his  fortunes. 
Kich,  he  had  been  modest,  affable  and  simple;  poor, 
he  was  noble,  energetic  and  upright;  rich  or  poor,  he 
loved  his  country  and  his  honour,  did  good  as  much 
by  instinct  as  by  habit,  and  if  some,  right  or  wrong, 
dispute  his  title  to  political  genius,  universal  France 
with  one  acclaim,  has  decreed  to  this  parvenu  banker 
the  brevet  of  honest  man. 

All  this  is  vastly  like  a  tale;  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact — an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Laffitte. 

James  Laffitte  was  born  at  Bayonne  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1767.  Humble  and  poor,  destitute  both  of 
the  parchments  which  then  gave  fortune,  and  of  the 
fortune  which  also  gave  parchments,  young  Laffitte 
entered  into  commercial  life — that  career  in  which  in- 
dustrious ability  has  rarely  at  any  period  been  unsuc- 
cessful. When  twenty  years  old  he  went  to  Paris 
with  no  other  resources  than  a  fortunate  countenance, 
a  mild  and  open  nature,  zeal  and  sagacity  for  every 
trial,  and  the  lively,  joyous  temperament  of  a  child  of 
the  South.  One  may  get  on  with  less.  Thus  endowed, 
Mr.  Laffitte  entered  as  a  clerk  into  the  banking  house 
of  Mr.  Perrégaux,  This  was  in  1787.  The  French  re- 
volution and  Mr.  Laffitte  both  advanced  at  a  rapid 
rate.  At  the  epoch  of  the  assembly  of  notables,  he 
is  nothing  but  a  clerk;  at  that  of  the  oath  of  the 
jeu  de  imume,  behold  him  a  book-keeper;  at  the  crea- 
tion of  the  republic,  he  is  cashier  and  in  the  full  confi- 
dence of  his  patron  ;  under  the  consulate,  he  is  the  in- 
dispensable man  of  the  house;  Napoleon  Emperor,  the 
banker  Perrcgaux  enters  into  the  Senate,  gives  his 
young  friend  the  direction  of  all  his  affiiirs,  and  some 
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years  afterwards,  in  1809,  the  house  of  Perregaux  is 
called  that  of  James  Laffitte.  The  son  of  the  Bayonne 
carpenter  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  colossal  fortune, 
discharged  the  functions  of  regent  of  the  Bank,  and 
succeeded  the  venerable  Dupont  de  Nemours  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  And  all  this 
was  done  naturally,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrible 
political  commotions,  without  noise,  without  intrigue, 
by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances  and  personal  merit. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  imperial  reign,  he  was  named 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  France.  A  salary  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  belonged  to  this  place.  The 
times  were  critical,  the  Bank  w^as  poor  ;  Mr.  Laffitte 
made  it  a  present  of  his  pay.  Such  disinterestedness 
is  sufficiently  rare  now-a-days  to  need  no  comment. 

The  disasters  of  1814  opened  the  gates  of  Paris  to 
the  foe  ;  the  city  was  called  upon  for  a  contribution  for 
defence;  the  treasury  was  empty;  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  were  convened  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
upon  the  means  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  ;  Laffitte 
rose,  proposed  a  national  subscription,  and  put  his 
name  down  at  once  for  a  considerable  sum.  This 
noble  act  stood  alone  in  its  glory  ;  no  other  name  was 
inscribed  after  that  of  LalBtte. 

After  the  first  restoration,  he  became  the  banker  of 
the  Bourbons;  and  when  Louis  XVIII,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  found  himself  all  at  once  an  exile  from  his 
throne,  Mr.  Laffitte  sent  him  immediately  four  millions 
of  francs  for  himself,  one  million  for  the  Count  d'Artois, 
and  seven  hundred  thousand  for  the  Duchess  of  An- 
goulême.  At  the  same  period,  a  still  more  honourable 
trait  of  disinterestedness  was  the  origin  of  a  connexion 
which  some  time  subsequently  had  important  results. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  now  king  of  the  French, 
hard  pressed  by  circumstances,  was  about  to  depart 
without  means.  He  had  in  vain  offered  to  various 
commercial  houses  effects  amounting  to  a  sum  of  six- 
teen hundred  thousand  francs,  at  a  loss  of  tw^enty  per 
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cent.  The  security  was  a  doubtful  one,  no  one  would 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  it;  it  was  the  price  of  a 
right  of  wood-cutting,  to  the  payment  of  which  oppo- 
sition had  been  made  by  the  imperial  government.  In 
his  embarrassment,  the  prince  addressed  himself  to 
Mr.  Lafhtte;  the  generous  banker  did  not  hesitate  an 
instant,  refused  the  enormous  benefit  which  was  of- 
fered him,  and  accepted  at  par,  values  the  reimburse- 
ment of  which  was  at  least  uncertain. 

During  the  Hundred  Days,  Mr.  Laffitte  made  part 
of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  as  a  member  of  the 
deputation  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There 
he  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  of  that  courageous  mi- 
nority which  wished  at  all  hazards  to  save  France 
from  a  second  invasion  ;  but  fear,  treason,  inopportune 
demands  palsied  their  noble  efforts,  and  when  the  only 
man  who  could  still  give  victory  to  our  arms  was  on 
the  eve  of  taking  the  road  to  St.  Helena,  it  was  also 
Mr.  Lafhtte  who  became  the  depositary  of  the  rem- 
nants of  his  fortune.  Five  millions  of  francs  were 
confided  to  him,  and  when  he  wanted  to  give  the  Em- 
peror a  receipt  for  the  amount,  Napoleon  refused  it, 
saying  :  "  I  know  you  Mr.  Laffitte,  I  am  well  aware 
that  you  did  not  like  my  government,  but  I  hold  you 
to  be  an  honest  man. 

The  allies  arrive  again  beneath  our  walls,  and  the 
Prussian  Blucher,  instigated  by  vengeance  and  hate, 
imperiously  demands  the  pillage  of  the  capital.  From 
a  sentiment  of  humanity,  or  an  apprehension  of  the 
power  of  despair,  Wellington  refuses  consent  to  the 
horrible  project.  A  military  convention  is  granted, 
under  the  express  condition  that  our  army  shall  be  dis- 
banded and  sent  beyond  the  Loire  ;  but  our  brave  sol- 
diers, although  deprived  of  their  chief,  are  clamorous 
for  a  last  effort.  To  disperse  them,  moreover,  it  is 
requisite  to  give  them  bread,  and  the  treasury  is  empty; 
civil  war  now  threatens  to  add  its  miseries  to  those  of 
invasion.     In  this  crisis,  Mr.  Laffitte,  the  depositary  of 


the  credit  of  the  Bank,  refuses  to  endanger  it  by  a 
forced  loan;  it  is  from  his  own  coffers  that  he  takes 
two  miUions  to  pour  into  the  hands  of  the  minister  of 
finance,  and  Paris  is  thus  indebted  to  him  for  its  sal- 
vation. The  invaders  had  already  made  the  banker 
responsible  for  the  obligation  imposed;  in  case  of  non- 
fulfillment of  the  clause  within  twenty-four  hours,  he 
was  menaced  with  being  carried  off  as  a  hostage,  and 
confined  as  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Grandeuz. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  however,  whose  lofty  soul 
felt  sympathy  for  every  thing  great,  declared  to  his 
allies  that  he  w^ould  station  twelve  grenadiers  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Laffitte  for  his  protection;  and  to  this 
proof  of  regard,  the  autocrat  joined  as  a  mark  of 
esteem  the  decoration  of  Saint  Wladimir. 

Order  being  at  last  re-established,  and  the  Chambers 
constituted  according  to  the  Charter,  Mr.  Laffitte  was 
sent  by  the  electoral  college  of  Paris  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  where  he  took  his  seat  upon  the  benches 
of  the  opposition.  Throughout  this  session,  how'- 
ever,  his  attitude  was  not  precisely  hostile  to  the 
government.  A  man  of  finance,  in  refusing  his  vote 
to  all  oppressive  measures  adopted  by  the  cham- 
bre introuvable,  he  still  kept  himself  within  his 
'•  speciality,"  and  only  opened  his  lips  upon  finan- 
cial questions.  His  lucid  and  able  reports  when  go- 
vernor of  the  Bank,  had  previously  displayed  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  all  matters  appertaining  to 
public  credit;  and  the  remarkable  discourses  in  which 
he  unfolded  his  plan  for  remedying  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  our  finances,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  public. 
They  w^ere  at  once  novel  in  idea  and  language,  a 
species  of  conversation  as  substantial  as  clear,  elo- 
quence applied  to  the  management  of  figures. 

Designated  by  the  king,  in  1816,  to  form  part  of 
the  committee  of  finance  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  Mr.  Laffitte  combated  the  sys- 
tem of  forced  loans,  and  hypothecated  bills,  in  a  word  of 
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bankruptcy.  In  vain  were  the  wants  of  the  Chamber 
urged  against  his  Uberal  propositions.  "  My  lord  duke, 
he  repHed  to  the  president,  I  have  bound  myself  to 
speak  my  mind;  if  the  plan  I  propose  is  salutary,  it  is 
for  the  king  to  decide  whether  he  will  sacrifice  the 
Chamber  to  France,  or  the  country  to  the  Chamber." 
Louis  XVIII  appreciated  this  noble  language;  the  or- 
dinance of  dissolution  of  the  5tii  of  September  was  his 
answer  to  the  vote  thus  frankly  defended,  and  the  pa- 
triotic financier  was  at  the  same  time  invested  with 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

At  the  elections  of  1817,  in  the  twenty  sections  of 
the  electoral  college  of  Paris,  one  name,  and  one  name 
alone,  was  taken  out  of  the  urn — it  was  that  of  Mr. 
Laffitte.  The  new  legislature,  throughout  its  whole 
existence,  beheld  him  maintaining  between  the  sys- 
tematic violence  of  the  opposition  and  the  exaggerated 
pretensions  of  the  friends  of  power,  the  calm  and  dig- 
nified attitude  of  an  impartial  judge  and  a  good  citi- 
zen: repelling  with  energy  all  exceptional  laws,  and 
lending  his  aid  to  every  measure  of  general  interest. 
He  earnestly  advocated  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in- 
dividual liberty,  and  the  purity  of  elections  ;  he  gave 
his  consent  to  the  loans  which  were  needed  by  the 
treasury,  and  opposed  electoral  modifications,  the  double 
vote,  and  the  Spanish  war.  In  supporting  the  reduction 
of  the  rents  and  the  creation  of  the  three  per  cents,  he 
separated  himself  from  his  political  friends.  It  does 
not  enter  into  our  plan  to  examine  the  value  of  this 
important  financial  reform,  nor  to  pronounce  upon  the 
conduct  of  My.  Laffitte  upon  the  occasion.  We  need 
only  remark  that  the  spirit  of  political  clecticism  thus 
displayed,  brought  upon  him  keen  reproaches  and  dis- 
paraging imputations  from  his  friends.  They  went  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  he  sold  his  vote  to  the  minister  for 
advantages  secretly  stipulated  for  his  bank.  An  ac- 
cusation of  this  nature  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  up- 
right mind  ;  it  called  for  an  answer,  and  was  victoriously 
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refuted  in  a  paper  in  which  he  explained  his  views 
with  clearness,  precision  and  independence.  In  re- 
gard to  this  matter  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
menlioning  that,  in  1836,  Mr.  Laffitte,  consistent  with 
himself,  demanded  the  reimbursement  of  the  five  per 
cents,  and  that  his  whole  financial  system  seems  to  be 
based  upon  one  idea — diminish  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple by  diminishing  the  expenses  of  the  state;  begin  by 
making  the  nation  richer  in  order  to  render  it  more 
enlightened  and  free. 

This  passing  assent  given  to  a  measure  which  he 
deemed  salutary,  Mr.  Laffitte  was  again  found  con- 
tending with  all"  his  strength  upon  the  ground  of  par- 
liamentary opposition;  and  when  the  Villèle  adminis- 
tration capped  the  climax  of  its  unpopularity  by  the 
abrupt  dissolution  of  the  National  Guard,  the  patriotic 
deputy  excited  a  terrible  tumult  upon  the  benches  of 
the  right,  by  boldly  proposing  the  impeachment  of  mi- 
nisters. Some  days  afterguards,  at  the  funeral  of 
Manuel,  when  a  fierce  conflict  was  on  the  eve  of 
drenching  the  illustrious  obsequies  in  blood,  Mr.  Laf- 
fitte arrested  with  his  eloquence  the  profanations  of  the 
police  and  the  aggressive  enthusiasm  of  a  hot-headed 
youth. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of 
Mr.  Laffitte's  career.  Placed  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
defenders  of  the  Charter,  as  popular  by  his  opinions  as 
by  his  pi-incely  munificence,  the  opulent  banker  be- 
held himself  surrounded  by  all  the  most  distinguished 
personages  of  the  tribune  and  the  press.  Opening  his 
purse  to  every  species  of  misfortune,  protecting  indus- 
try, encouraging  letters  and  arts,  pouring  enormous 
sums  into  the  coffers  of  benevolent  institutions,  his 
benefits  were  always  rendered  doubly  grateful  by  the 
delicacy  with  which  they  were  conferred.  One  in- 
stance among  a  thousand  is  all  we  can  cite.  Gene- 
ral Foy  having  experienced  a  great  reverse  of  fortune, 
was  imprudent  enousjh  to  seek  in  stock  speculations 
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the  means  of  repairing  his  losses.  Ignorant  of  the 
game  played  upon  'Change,  he  trusted  implicitly  to  his 
broker,  and  whilst  thinking  he  was  growing  rich  he 
was  ruining  himself — or  rather,  he  was  enriched  by 
ruining  himself,  for  an  unknown  hand  took  care  to  re- 
pair largely  every  loss,  and  the  General  died  in  the 
persuasion  that  he  was  a  successful  speculator,  with- 
out the  remotest  suspicion  that  his  gains  all  came  out 
of  the  coflers  of  iNIr.  Laffitte,  who,  moreover,  contri- 
buted a  hundred  thousand  francs  to  the  subscription 
opened  in  favour  of  his  family. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Laffitte  had  despaired  of  the 
future  prospects  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 
Convinced  of  the  imminence  of  a  revolution,  he  busied 
himself  in  seeking  the  means  of  rendering  ir  useful  to 
the  country.  The  circumstance  that  occasioned  the 
connexion  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  has 
already  been  related.  This  connexion  had  become 
more  and  more  intimate.  General  Foy,  Benjamin 
Constant,  Casimir  Perier,  Alexander  de  Laborde,  Ge- 
neral Gérard  and  some  other  Uberahsts  of  eminence, 
constituted,  with  ]Mr.  Laffitte,  the  immediate  circle  of 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood.  Placed  by  his  political 
antecedents  and  his  liberal  convictions  in  a  difficult 
relation  towards  a  court  which  would  neither  pardon 
him  for  his  father's  vote,  nor  for  his  former  republicanism, 
nor  for  the  lights  acquired  at  the  cost  of  twenty  5ears' 
exile,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  took  refuge  in  the  bosom  of 
domestic  life,  put  his  sons  at  school  like  an  honest  citi- 
zen to  the  infinite  scandal  of  the  emigration,  and 
■watched  w4th  a  mixture  of  regret  and  fear  and  hope, 
the  rapid  and  fatal  march  of  royalty  to  the  abyss 
which  was  about  to  swallow  it  up.  If  he  was,  per- 
liaps,  apprehensive  of  the  ciiances  of  the  future,  his 
friends  on  the  contrary,  looked  forward  to  it  witli 
eagerness  ;  and  Mr.  Laflittc,  the  most  ardent  of  them 
all,  made  no  secret  of  his  dislikes,  his  sympathies,  and 
his  desires.     "  If  I  were  king  what  would  you  have 
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me  do  for  you  ?"  said  the  prince  one  day,  smiling,  to 
the  banker.  "  Monseigneur,"  replied  the  latter,  "  when 
you  are  king,  you  shall  make  me  your  fool — the  fool 
of  the  king,  in  order  that  I  may  tell  him  truths." 

This  throne  which  Mr.  Laffitte  was  so  anxious  to 
see  possessed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  destined  to 
be  conferred  on  the  prince  sooner  even  than  was  ex- 
pected. Every  one  knows  how  an  insurrection  be- 
came a  revolution,  and  how  three  crowns  were  broken 
in  three  days — what  is  to  be  related  here,  is  the  part 
taken  by  Mr.  Laffitte  in  the  events  of  July. 

On  the  28th  when  the  victory  of  the  people  was  still 
uncertain,  after  having  signed  the  protest  of  the  deputies 
residing  in  Paris,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  order  for 
arresting  him  had  just  arrived  from  vSt.  Cloud,  Mr. 
Laffitte,  desirous  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  effiision  of 
blood,  traversed  the  scene  of  hostilities  accompanied 
by  Messrs.  Casimir  Périer,  Mauguin,  Gérard  and 
Lobau,  repaired  to  the  Carrousel,  penetrated  to  the 
quarters  of  Marshal  Marmont,  the  commander  of 
Paris,  and  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and 
the  country,  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
and  use  his  influence  to  have  the  ordinances  revoked  and 
the  ministry  changed,  threatening  in  case  of  refusal  to 
throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  revolt.  "  Alili' 
tary  honour  consists  m  obedience,"  gloomily  murmured 
the  soldier.  "  Civil  honour,"  replied  the  courageous 
deputy,  "  consists  in  not  slaughtering  citizens  to  de- 
stroy the  constitution.'"  The  next  day,  convinced  there 
was  nothing  to  hope  from  the  infatuation  of  the  king, 
Mr.  Laffitte  resolved  to  incur  the  risks  of  the  conffict, 
and  turned  his  hotel  into  a  sort  of  head  quarters,  whence 
emanated  the  proclamations  encouraging  the  insurrec- 
tion, the  orders  which  regulated  and  the  gold  whicii 
sustained  it.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  forget  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  but  sent  emissary  after  emissary  to 
Neuilly.  "  Avoid  the  nets  of  Saint  Cloud,"  he  wrote  to 
the  prince  on  the  28th. — "JVo  mm-e  hesitation,"  he  added 
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on  the  29th,  ^^  choose  between  a  crown  and  a  passport." 
Soon  two  regiments  of  the  hne,  the  3d  and  the  5th, 
seduced  from  the  Place  Vendôme  by  Colonel  Heymes 
and  the  brother  of  Mr.  Laffitte,  went  and  ranged 
themselves  around  his  house.  From  that  instant  vic- 
tory was  secure;  the  Laffitte  assemblage  took  the  di- 
rection of  the  movement,  invested  General  Lafayette 
with  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  General  Gérard 
with  the  management  of  the  active  operations.  A 
municipal  commission  was  installed  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  ;  and  when  M.M.  d'Argout  and  de  Sémonville 
arrived  there  with  power  to  treat  in  the  name  of 
Charles  X,  and  a  revocation  of  the  ordinances,  they 
were  answered:  ''  It  is  too  late  I''  Charles  X  had  ceased 
to  reign. 

Great,  however,  was  the  embarrassment  of  Mr. 
Laffitte.  The  minds  of  men,  inflamed  by  victory, 
were  in  a  state  of  perilous  agitation;  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  constitute  a  power  which  might  arrest 
anarchy  and  consolidate  the  revolutionary  w^ork; 
but  silence  and  mystery  still  enveloped  the  retreat  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Shut  up  at  Raincy,  the  prince 
was  invisible  to  all  ;  the  crown  was  lying  upon  the 
pavement,  Mr.  Laffitte  had  taken  it  up  and  offered  it 
to  him,  and  he  still  was  hesitating.  To  put  an  end  to 
his  irresolution,  Mr.  Laffitte  caused  to  be  pubUshed  on 
the  30th  in  all  the  journals  of  Paris,  a  proclamation  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  assembled  forty-four 
deputies  at  the  Palais-Bourbon,  and  there,  he  acting 
as  president,  the  heutenant-generalship  of  the  kingdom 
was  conferred  upon  the  prince;  twelve  members  of 
the  assemblage  set  off  immediately  for  Neuilly  to 
inform  the  latter  of  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 
The  prince  was  still  not  to  be  seen.  It  was  not  until 
the  evening,  on  his  return  from  Raincy,  that  reading 
by  torch-light  in  the  gardens  of  Neuilly  the  proclama- 
tion w^hich  opened  for  him  the  way  to  the  throne,  he 
decided  upon  passing  the  Rubicon.     Embracing  his 
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wife  and  children,  he  departed  on  foot  in  a  citizen's 
dress,  reached  the  Palais-Royal  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  and  sent  forthwith  to  Mr.  Lafiitte  a  proclama- 
tion announcing  his  arrival  and  acceptance. 

The  next  day  the  deputies  again  assembled,  and  this 
time  to  the  number  of  eighty-nine.  An  address  being 
prepared  by  Mr.  Guizot,  the  assembly  rose  and  re- 
paired in  a  body  to  the  Palais-Royal;  there  Mr.  Laffitte 
was  their  spokesman.  On  the  way  he  had  injured 
himself  in  leaping  over  a  barricade,  and  when  entering 
the  apartment  of  the  prince,  he  limped  :  "  You  are  hurt 
Mr.  Laffitte,"  said  the  latter.  "  Monseigneur,  replied 
the  deputy,"  do  not  look  at  my  feet  but  my  hands, 
which  bring  you  a  crown."  But  to  reach  this  crown 
another  efibrt  was  requisite.  Whilst  the  deputies  were 
engaged  at  the  Palais-Royal  in  creating  a  king,  a  pha- 
lanx of  youths  were  thronging  around  an  old  man 
with  white  hair,  eager  to  make  this  glorious  remnant 
of  another  age  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  republic;  and 
the  old  man  was  also  hesitating,  for  death  was  soon  to 
overtake  him,  and  he  dreaded  for  his  country  the  re- 
turn of  those  times  of  sinister  memory  when  power  was 
the  reward  of  hardihood  and  often  the  apanage  of 
crime. 

Time  pressed,  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  de- 
cided step.  Mr.  Laffitte  proposed  to  the  prince  to  go 
and  seek  at  once  the  popular  sanction  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  prince  instantly  adopted  the  plan,  which 
was  not  devoid  of  peril,  and  the  procession  set  out, 
Mr.  Laffitte  preceding  it  in  a  sedan  chair.  The  people, 
full  of  emotion  and  astonishment,  open  their  ranks  ; 
the  national  guard  forms  a  line,  and  the  Duke  passes 
barricade  after  barricade  until  he  arrives  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  There  the  veteran  of  liberty  and  the  soldier 
of  Jemmapes  meet  for  the  first  time  for  forty  years, 
and  the  royalty  of  July  is  definitively  enthroned  by  the 
accolade  of  Lafayette. 

On  the  7th  of  August  Mr.  Laffitte  read  to  the  king 
7* 
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the  declaration  of  the  Chambers  which  called  him  to 
the  throne  ;  and  the  sitting  of  the  9th  saw  the  consum- 
mation of  all  the  wishes  of  the  faithful  banker.  He 
might  have  said,  like  Joan  of  Arc  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  VIL,  I  was  at  the  suflering,  I  should  be  at  the 
triumph.  But  for  him  also  the  moment  of  triumph  was 
almost  the  signal  of  ruin.  The  period  upon  which  we 
are  entering  was  a  period  of  struggles  and  of  sorrow. 
Mr.  Laffitte,  harnassed  to  the  care  of  state,  exhausts 
his  strength,  loses  his  fortune,  the  fruit  of  forty  years 
toil,  and  his  popularity  acquired  by  glorious  services 
and  numerous  benefits.  How  did  this  triple  disaster 
occur  ?     We  shall  see. 

The  first  revolutionary  administration  was  a  genu- 
ine pell-mell.  In  the  same  cabinet  were  jostling  to- 
gether, with  or  without  a  portfolio,  Count  Mole  and 
Mr.  Dupont  de  l'Eure,  Mr.  Laffitte  and  Mr.  Guizot,  the 
Duke  de  Broglie  and  Mr.  Bignon.  Republicans,  im- 
periaUsts,  July  monarchists,  doubtful  friends  of  the 
dynasty — there  was  something  for  every  taste  ;  and 
the  whole  was  gravitating  painfully  towards  chaos, 
harassed  by  revolts  in  the  street,  assailed  by  storms 
in  the  chamber,  and  pulling  the  govermental  machine 
about  in  contrary  directions.  In  truth,  that  was  a 
perilous  period.  Broken  to  pieces  by  the  popular  ir- 
ruption, the  principle  of  authority  could  with  difficulty 
collect  its  scattered  fragments.  Power  had  descended 
into  the  public  square  ;  the  first  barrier  served  as  a 
rostrum  to  the  first  comer  to  propound  political  theo- 
ries for  the  use  of  the  people.  The  youthful  and  ar- 
dent part  of  the  nation,  intoxicated  with  their  triumph, 
remained  in  the  condition  of  an  armed  power  ;  they 
wished  to  break  definitively  with  the  past,  to  rebuild  so- 
ciety by  beginning  at  the  base,  to  eradicate  every  thing 
ancient  from  among  ourselves,  among  our  neighbours,, 
among  the  antipodes,  and  to  do  all  this  with  an  ex- 
hausted treasury,   an  army  almost   completely   dis- 
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organized,  and  by  the  single  strength  of  propagandism 
and  the  Marseillaise.  On  the  other  hand,  grave  and 
austere  spirits,  lofty  intellects,  men  of  fixed  and  domi- 
nant ideas,  like  Count  Mole,  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  or 
Mr.  Guizot,  in  whose  view  a  revolution  was  an  acci- 
dent to  be  repaired  as  speedily  as  possible,  thought  of 
nothing  less  than  incontinently  forcing  the  torrent  back 
into  its  channel,  instead  of  tracing  a  new  course  for  its 
raging  waves.  Thus  conceived,  the  task  was  difficult, 
impossible  even,  the  times  and  the  men  considered. 
The  moderate,  and  therefore  unpopular,  portion  of  the 
council  was  obliged  to  retire;  its  day  had  not  yet 
come. 

Before  accepting  the  presidency  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  3d  of  November,  Mr.  Laffitte  hesitated  long.  A 
mild  and  peaceable  man,  little  inchned  to  the  storms 
of  public  hfe,  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  his  business, 
his  family,  his  friends.  Love  of  country  and  august 
sohcitations  overcame  his  repugnance.  The  trial  of 
the  ex-ministers  was  at  hand,  and  a  popular  name  was 
needed  to  oppose  the  terrible  demands  of  the  multitude; 
he  gave  his.  To  analyze  all  the  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration, examine  their  motives,  discuss  their  results, 
would  be  a  task  disagreeable,  perhaps,  to  many,  and 
beyond  the  Umits  of  our  plan.  A  brief  sketch  of  the 
governmental  physiognomy  of  the  epoch  will  be  all 
tliat  is  requisite  for  the  biographer  to  furnish.  In  the 
outset  of  its  labours  the  cabinet  thus  put  forth  its  pro- 
gramme and  its  differences  with  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. "  Every  one  knows,"  said  Mr.  LaiTitte,  "  that 
the  revolution  of  1830,  was  to  be  maintained  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  concihate  the 
good  will  of  Europe  towards  it  by  blending  dignity 
with  moderation  and  firmness.  There  was  harmony 
upon  this  point,  because  in  the  council  there  were 
none  but  men  of  prudence  and  sense.  But  there  was 
a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  ap- 
preciating and  directing  the  revolution  ;  it  was  not  be- 
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lieved  that  it  was  so  soon  to  degenerate  into  anarchy, 
and  that  it  would  so  soon  be  incumbent  to  take  up  arms 
against  it."  From  this  programme  it  appeared  that 
the  Laffitte  ministry  intended  giving  one  hand  to  the 
innovators  and  the  other  to  the  conservatives.  This 
was  a  genuine  juste-milieu  between  progress  and  statu- 
quoism,  repression  and  propagandism. 

Thus  desirous  of  satisfying  every  body,  Mr.  Laf- 
fitte pleased  no  one,  and  his  position  in  the  Chambers 
became  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  The  left, 
by  whose  rallying  around  him  he  had  at  fii'st  obtained 
a  compact  majority,  soon  expressed  dissatisfaction, 
complaining  that  they  were  treated  with  niggardliness 
objecting  that  the  communal  law  of  Mr.  Latfttte  which 
conferred  upon  the  king  the  direct  nomination  of  the 
municipalities,  was  any  thing  but  liberal,  branding 
with  the  epithet  of  the  second  law  of  love,  the  law  con- 
cerning the  transgressions  of  the  press,  replaced  after- 
wards by  severer  regulations,  in  virtue  of  which,  under 
pretext  of  abridging  the  delays  of  trial,  the  accused  were 
deprived  of  the  guarantee  of  an  appeal  by  being  deprived 
of  the  chances  of  a  previous  acquittal  before  the  "  cham- 
bre des  mises  en  accusation."  As  to  that  law  of  elections 
which  Mr.  Laffitte  declared  was  fixed  on  a  wide  and 
solid  basis,  and  which  merely  maintained  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  Restoration  at  three  hundred  francs — an 
electoral  monopoly  against  which  Mr.  Laffitte  himself 
is  now  contending  for  the  rights  of  six  millions  of 
Frenchmen — the  left  received  it  with  unanimous 
manifestations  of  disgust.  In  fine,  they  deemed  Mr. 
Laffitte  vacillating  and  but  little  progressive;  blamed 
him  for  asking  eighteen  millions  for  the  civil  hst  and 
apanages  ;  were  angry  at  his  proclaiming  so  strenu- 
ously the  illegitimacy  of  the  pretensions  of  Belgium 
upon  the  whole  or  a  part  of  Luxembourg  ;  and  impera- 
tively demanded  the  dismissal  of  M.^M.  MontaHvet  and 
d'Argout,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber. 

The  right  was  not  more  easy  to  manage.     M.M. 
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Guizot,  Casimir  Périer  and  Dupin  called  energetically 
for  repressive  measures  against  the  interference  of  the 
multitude  in  the  affairs  of  state,  and  for  a  more  regular 
and  better  combined  administrative  hierarchy.  In 
vain  did  the  president  of  the  council  endeavour  to  sa- 
tisfy them  by  thundering  from  the  tribune  against  the 
meddlers  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  ichom  it  teas  ne- 
cessary to  annihilate.  This  vehemence  of  language 
which  was  never  translated  into  action,  separated  from 
Mr.  Laffitte  that  floating  portion  of  the  Chamber 
which,  under  all  governments,  is  anxious  for  repose, 
and  order  and  peace. 

To  these  difficulties  were  added  those  arising  from 
internal  dissensions  in  the  council.  The  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  national  guards,  quartered  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  encircled  by  a  double  halo  of  glory  and 
old  age,  received  addresses  and  deputations,  and 
treated  with  insurgents  in  the  style  of  one  sovereign 
power  with  another.  The  prefect  of  the  Seine  would 
not  recognise  the  authority  of  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, appealed  from  him  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  in  a 
proclamation  qualified  as  inopportune  a  proposition 
presented  to  the  Chamber.  A  procureur  du  roi  caused 
a  deputy  to  be  personally  summoned  to  answer  for 
certain  assertions  uttered  in  the  tribune  concerning  the 
press.  A  no  less  unfortunate  schism  between  the  pre- 
sident of  the  council  and  the  minister  of  war,  imparted 
an  uncertain  and  colourless  character  to  the  foreign 
policy,  half  provocative  and  half  timid.  In  regard  to  the 
country,  the  situation  of  the  ministry  was  still  more 
critical.  Disquietude  was  every  where,  capital  had 
disappeared  before  insurrection  periodically  occurring 
in  the  streets,  failures  were  rapidly  mdtiplied,  and  far 
from  being  able  to  assist  particular  branches  of  indus- 
try, the  treasury  was  driven  to  expedients  to  discharge 
its  own  obligations.  The  floating  debt  had  already 
increased  two-thirds.  One  fact  especially  appears  to 
us  to  speak  volumes  concerning  the  commercial  situa- 
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tion  of  France  at  that  epoch  :  the  bailiffs^  offices  were 
tripled  in  value  ! 

After  an  existence  of  three  months  the  Latîitte  mi- 
nistry was  worn  out  ;  the  troubles  of  the  1 4th  of  Feb- 
ruary gave  it  the  finishing  stroke.  A  conspiracy  which 
the  poUce  deemed  too  insignificant  to  repress,  was  the 
origin  of  serious  disturbances.  A  troop  of  Vandals 
emerging  from  the  lowest  orgies  of  the  Carnival,  at- 
tacked the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  and  demolished  it 
as  completely  as  could  have  been  done  by  Omar  him- 
self. The  church  of  Saint-Germain  I'Auxerrois  was 
devastated;  other  churches,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  legitimist  ceremonial  that  aroused  the  fury  of 
the  populace,  were  equally  profaned  ;  the  minister  of 
the  police,  warned  by  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  wait  until  all  was  over  before 
beginning  to  act,  and  the  national  guard  looked  on 
with  folded  arms,  waiting  for  orders  which  did  not 
come.  A  scandalous  scene  in  relation  to  this  riot 
took  place  in  the  Chamber  between  Mr.  de  Monta- 
livet  and  Odilon-Barrot;  the  latter  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, and  Mr.  Laffitte  soon  afterwards  did  the  same. 
It  is  affirmed,  that  certain  diplomatic  notes  relative  to 
the  intervention  of  Austria  in  the  aftairs  of  Italy,  had 
been  kept  from  the  president  of  the  council,  and  that 
his  retirement  was  owing  to  this  circumstance;  it  may 
be  added  that  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  weary  of 
ministerial  life,  and  that  his  private  aifairs  demanded 
all  his  attention.  In  vain  had  the  king,  to  keep  his 
minister,  paid  him  ten  millions  of  francs  for  the  forest 
of  Breteuil  and  given  his  guarantee  to  the  bank  for  a 
loan  of  six  miUions  more;  the  pecuniary  position  of 
Mr.  Laffitte  grew  daily  worse  and  worse,  and  when 
he  left  the  ministry  he  was  ruined. 

The  revolution  had  struck  the  first  fatal  blow  at  his 
credit;  his  entrance  into  aftairs,  by  compelling  him  to 
abandon  the  direction  of  his  banking-house,  consum- 
mated his  ruin.     He  was  the  depositary  of  considéra- 
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ble  sums,  and  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  refund 
them;  in  1818,  he  had  emptied  his  coffers  and  saved 
the  trade  of  Paris  by  lending  five  millions  to  the 
Bank.  These  same  coffers,  after  the  events  of  July, 
he  had  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  provisional  go- 
vernment, and  all  sorts  of  misfortunes,  I'eal  or  pre- 
tended, had  been  relieved  from  that  source;  the  finan- 
cial crisis  completely  dried  it  up.  In  this  cruel  situa- 
tion, My.  Laffitte  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  concerns  ;  he  paid  ofi'  fifty  millions  of 
francs  by  stripping  himself  of  all  his  property,  and  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Bank,  he  put  up  his  hotel  for 
sale.  It  was  then  alone  that  France  was  moved  by 
the  catastrophe;  she  would  not  permit  the  first  asylum 
of  the  revolution  to  be  given  to  the  hammer,  and  a  na- 
tional subscription  secured  to  Mr.  Laffitte  the  posses- 
sion of  his  dwelling. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Perier  ministry,  Mr.  Laf- 
fitte was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Cham- 
ber, but  failed.  He  then  took  his  seat  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition,  combatted  all  the  energetic  measures  of 
the  administration,  signed  the  compte-rendu,  and  on 
the  5th  and  6th  of  June,  made  part  of  the  deputation 
charged  with  unfolding  to  the  king  of  his  choice  the 
griefs  of  the  left.  At  last,  upon  one  memorable  occasion, 
embittered  by  misfortune,  he  ascended  the  tribune  and 
solemnly  begged  pardon  of  God  and  men  for  the  share 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  revolution  of  July. 

Subsequently,  though  still  contending  in  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition,  he  returned  to  the  first  labours  of  his 
life.  After  having  founded  public  credit  under  the  re- 
storation, he  is  now  founding  private  credit  ;  he  has  set- 
tled his  affairs,  re-established  his  house,  and  founded 
that  caisse  cVescoiwpte  which  will  ever  remain  one  of 
the  most  useful  creations  of  the  day.  In  opening  in 
1837  the  meeting  of  the  share-holders  in  this  beautiful 
enterprise,  he  uttered  a  few  words  well  worthy  of 
being  repeated.     "  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "  behold  myself 
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without  emotion  restored  to  those  labours  which  should 
be  dear  to  me,  and  about  to  crown  with  an  under- 
taking worthy  of  my  best  efforts,  a  career  in  which 
I  have  perhaps  done  some  good.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  midst  of  you  T  forget  many  past  mishaps, 
and  all  the  bitterness  of  political  grandeurs  which 
had  promised  nothing  to  my  ambition,  and  the  burden 
of  which  I  only  accepted  from  devotion  to  my  country. 
The  future  had  compensation  in  reserve  for  me,  and 
the  2d  of  October,  1837,  the  day  on  which  I  resume 
my  business,  consoles  me  for  the  19th  of  January, 
1831,  the  day  on  which  I  left  it." 

It  was  indeed  a  fine  inspiration — one  altogether  na- 
tional and  worthy  of  Mr.  Laflitte — thus  to  open  a  per- 
manent credit  to  the  smaller  branches  of  industry. 
The  modest  tradesman,  snatched  from  the  usurer  who 
pressed  him  to  the  earth,  has  his  paper  discounted  at 
the  lowest  rate,  places  his  funds  in  perfect  security  and 
to  the  best  advantage,  draws  them  out  as  he  pleases, 
and  blesses  the  creator  of  the  caisse  d'escoinpte. 

To  conclude,  there  are  three  men  in  Mr.  Laffitte — 
the  private  individual,  the  financier  and  the  politician. 
The  perfect  goodness,  the  graceful  simplicity,  the  in- 
exhaustible benevolence  of  the  private  individual  are 
familiar  to  all;  the  merit  of  the  financier  is  equally  in- 
contestc^ble  and  uncontested;  that  of  the  politician  is 
differently  judged.  An  ardent  monarchist  at  the  out- 
set of  the  revolution  of  July,  Mr.  Laffitfo  is  now  placed 
at  the  extreme  limit  which  separate?  the  monarchical 
from  the  republican  form.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
nine  years  his  political  position  has  undergone  strange 
vicissitudes — as  a  minister  the  radicals  deemed  him 
too  dynastic,  and  the  dynastic  party  too  radical.  It  is 
curious  to  compare  the  expressions  upon  this  subject  of 
two  authors  whose  principles  are  diametrically  opposed. 
"  How  does  it  happen,"  asks  Mr.  Sarrans,  the  organ  of 
the  democrats,  in  his  work  called  Louis  Philippe  and 
the  counter-revolution  of  1830,  *' that  such  a  man  has 
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lost  at  once  his  wealth,  his  power,  and  almost  all  the 
popularity  he  had  acquired  by  so  many  struggles  and 
sacrifices  for  liberty?  I  will  answer  without  reserve: 
The  origin  of  this  triple  disaster  is  to  be  found  in  the 
personal  affections  which  have  always  disordered  the 
pubUc  conduct  of  Mr.  Laffitte.  Born  for  the  exercise 
of  all  civil  virtues,  Mr.  Lafhtte  would  boldly  mount 
the  scaffold  of  Sidney  and  of  John  de  Witt;  but  ask 
not  of  him  that  frigid  energy  which  unhesitatingly  sa- 
crifices the  predilections  of  the  heart  to  the  duties  of 
the  statesman  .  .  .  Then  that  wavering  policy,  with- 
out plan  and  without  reflection,  those  unfortunate  com- 
pliances, which  mark  the  ministerial  career  of  Mr. 
Laftitte." — Let  us  now  listen  to  the  organ  of  the  mo- 
narchical party.  "  There  were  always  two  men  in  Mr, 
Laffitte,"  says  Alphonse  Pepin  in  his  Two  Years  of 
Reign,  "■  one  that  frankly  desired  the  constitutional 
monarchy  with  a  civil  list  of  eighteen  millions  ;  that 
made  speeches  full  of  moderation  against  war  and  pro- 
pagandism  ;  that  proclaimed  from  the  tribune  the  main- 
tenance of  the  treaties  of  1815,  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  revolution  within  certain  bounds  ;  another  that 
had  the  misfortune  to  lean  upon  those  among  his  po- 
litical friends  who  would  necessarily  lead  him  to  re- 
sults different  from  those  which  naturally  flowed  from 
the  principles  laid  down  by  him  ...  If  Mr.  Laffitte 
has  lost  the  popularity  he  had  justly  gained  in  the  first 
days  of  the  revolution,  he  owes  it  mainly  to  his  vacil- 
lating character  and  want  of  energy." 

Thus,  in  the  eyes  of  the  democrat,  Mr.  Laffitte  ruined 
himself  as  minister  by  his  monarchical  affections  ;  in 
the  eyes  of  the  monarchist,  by  his  democratic  affec- 
tions. What  is  to  be  concluded  from  this  singular 
conformity  of  accusation,  if  not  that  the  maxim  of 
Napoleon  is  profoundly  true  ;  that  the  heart  of  a  states- 
man should  be  in  his  head,  and  that  Mr.  Lafiitte  is  tea 
much  a  man  of  heart  to  be  a  statesman» 
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There  is  no  real  power  but  tlie  power  that  is  respected,  and  it  is  to 
superiority  alone  that  respect  will  be  paid. — Gcjizot — Essay  upon 
^^the  means  of  government  and  opposition  in  the  actual  state  of 
France.''     1821,  p.  171. 

Our  principles  and  tastes  are  well  known.  We  arc  essentially  con- 
servative and  g^ovcrninental,  for  it  is  our  profound  conviction  that, 
in  the  interests  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  order,  of  national  dignity  as 
well  as  of  national  security,  it  is  chiefly  government  and  conser- 
Tatisin  of  which  France  stands  in  need. 

On  the  8lh  of  April,  1794,  three  days  after  the  bloody 
victory  of  Robespiere  over  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins 
and  the  men  of  the  committee  of  clemency,  the  scaf- 
fold w^as  prepared  at  Nismes  for  a  distinguished  advo- 
cate who  was  also  suspected  of  resistance  to  the  will 
of  the  terrible  triumvirate,  and  desolation  had  seated 
itself  at  the  fireside  of  one  of  the  worthiest  families  of 
the  land.  A  woman  all  in  tears  was  begging  God  for 
strength  to  support  a  fearful  blow,  for  the  executioner 
was  about  to  render  her  a  widow  and  her  tw^o  chil- 
dren orphans.  The  eldest,  scarcely  seven  years  old, 
already  wore  upon  his  contemplative  countenance  the 
stamp  of  precocious  intellect.  Misfortune  is  a  species  of 
hot-house  ;  one  grows  rapidly  within  its  influence.  This 
8* 
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child  who  had  no  childhood  was  François  Pierre- 
Guillaume  Guizot. 

Born  a  protestant,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1787,  under 
the  sway  of  a  legislation  which  refused  to  recognise 
the  legal  union  of  his  parents,  and  denied  him  a  name 
and  social  rank,  young  Guizot  saw  the  revolution  with 
the  same  blow  restore  him  definitively  to  his  place  be- 
neath the  sun  and  make  him  pay  for  the  benefit  by  the 
blood  of  his  father.  If  we  had  the  design  of  writing 
any  thing  else  than  a  biography,  perhaps  we  might 
find  in  this  concourse  of  circumstances  the  first  germ 
of  that  antipathy  which  is  manifested  by  the  statesman 
almost  equally  for  absolute  monarchies  and  democratic 
governments. 

After  the  fatal  catastrophe  just  meiitioned,  Madame 
Guizot  left  the  city  which  was  filled  with  such  bitter 
associations,  and  w^ent  to  Geneva  to  seek  consolation 
in  the  bosom  of  her  family,  and  give  a  solid  education 
to  her  children.  Young  Guizot  was  placed  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Geneva,  and  devoted  his  whole  soul  to 
study.  His  first  and  only  play  things  were  books  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  four  years  the  scholar  was  able  to 
read  in  their  respective  languages  the  works  of  Thucy- 
dides  and  Demosthenes,  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus,  of 
Dante  and  Alfieri,  of  Schiller  and  Gœthe,  of  Gibbon 
and  Shpkspeare.  His  last  two  years  at  college  were 
especially  consecrated  to  historical  and  philosophical 
studies.  Philosophy,  in  particular,  had  powerful  at- 
tractions for  the  young  man.  His  mind,  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  logical  strength. 
was  just  the  one  to  unfold  and  ripen  in  the  little 
Genevese  republic,  which  has  preserved  something  of 
the  learned  and  inllexible  physiognomy  of  its  patron, 
.Tohn  Calvin. 

Having  completed  his  collegiate  studies,  in  1805, 

.  with  brilliant  success,  JNIr.  Guizot  repaired  to  Paris  to 

prepare  himself  for  the  bar.     It  is  well  known  that  the 

law  school  had  disappeared  amid  the  revolutionary 
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whirlwind.  In  treating  of  our  eminent  jurists,  we 
shall  speak  of  some  private  establishments  then  formed 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  We  need  only  say  here  that 
Mr.  Guizot  not  caring  for  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  profession,  adopted  the  plan  of  mastering  it  in  soh- 
tude.  At  once  poor  and  proud,  austere  and  ambitious, 
the  youngman  found  himself  cast  into  a  world  of  intrigue, 
frivolity  and  licentiousness.  The  period  between  the 
directoiy  and  the  empire  was  a  multiform,  uncertain 
epoch,  like  all  periods  of  transition.  Violently  agitated 
by  the  revolutionary  blast,  the  social  current  had  not 
yet  entirely  resumed  its  course  ;  many  of  the  ideas 
which  had  been  hurled  to  the  ground  were  again  erect, 
but  pale,  enfeebled,  tottering,  and,  as  it  were,  stunned 
by  the  terrible  blow  which  had  prostrated  them.  Some 
superior  mind^  were  endeavouring  to  push  into  a  new 
path  the  society  which  was  rising  from  its  ruins  ;  but 
the  mass,  long  debarred  from  material  enjoyments, 
only  sought  to  spend  quickly  the  days  of  repose  which 
they  feared  to  see  ended  too  soon.  Thence  that  cha- 
racter of  general  excitement,  and  that  dissoluteness  of 
morals  which  brought  us  back  almost  to  the  baneful 
times  of  the  regency. 

The  serious  and  rigid  nature  of  the  Genevese  scho- 
lar was  sufficient  to  preserve  him  from  the  contagion. 
The  first  year  of  his  sojourn  at  Paris,  was  one  of  sad- 
ness and  isolation.  He  lell  back  upon  himself  Uke  all 
men  who,  feeling  themselves  strong,  want  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  essay  of  their  strength.  The  following 
year  he  became  attached  as  tutor,  to  the  household  of 
Mr.  Stapfer,  the  former  minister  from  Switzerland  to 
the  French  Court,  where  he  experienced  almost  pa- 
ternal kindness,  and  had  opened  to  him  treasures  of 
philosophical  science  well  calculated  to  direct  and  pro- 
mote his  intellectual  development.  These  new  rela- 
tions gave  him  admission  to  the  saloon  of  Mr.  Suard, 
where  all  the  most  distinguished  wits  of  the  epoch  were 
wont  to  assemble,  and  where  he  saw  from  the  first 
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time,  the  woman  who  was  destined  to  exercise  a  noble 
and  beneficial  influence  over  his  whole  life.  The  cir- 
cumstance which  occasioned  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Guizot,  was  somewhat  tinged  with  romance.  Born  of 
a  distinguished  family  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
revolution,  Mademoiselle  PauUne  de  Meulan  had  found 
resources  in  an  education  as  solid  as  varied,  and  to 
support  her  family,  had  thrown  herself  into  the  trying 
career  of  journalism.  At  the  period  in  question  she 
was  editing  the  Puhliciste.  A  serious  malady,  however, 
brought  on  by  excess  of  toil,  obliged  her  to  desist  from 
her  labours.  Her  situation  was  a  cruel  one;  she  was 
almost  in  despair,  when  one  day  she  received  an  anony- 
mous letter  in  which,  while  she  was  besought  to  pre- 
serve her  tranquillity,  an  offer  was  made  of  dis- 
charging her  task  during  the  continuance  of  her  sick- 
ness. This  letter  was  accompanied  by  an  article  ad- 
mirably written,  the  ideas  and  the  style  of  which,  by  a 
refinement  of  delicacy,  were  exactly  modelled  upon  her 
own.  She  accepted  the  article,  pubUshed  it,  and  re- 
gularly received  a  similar  contribution  until  her  restora- 
tion to  health.  Profoundly  affected  by  the  incident, 
she  related  it  in  the  saloon  of  Mr.  Suard,  exhaust- 
ing her  mind  in  endeavours  to  discover  her  unknown 
friend,  and  never  thinking  of  a  pale,  serious  young  man 
with  whom  she  was  scarcely  acquainted,  and  who 
listened  to  her  in  silence  as  she  pursued  her  conjectures. 
Earnestly  supplicated  through  the  colunms  of  the  jour- 
nal to  reveal  himself,  the  generous  incognito  at  last 
went  in  person  to  receive  his  well-merited  thanks.  It 
was  the  same  young  man  just  alluded  to,  and  five 
years  afterwards,  Mademoiselle  de  Meulan  took  the 
name  of  Madame  Guizot. 

During  these  five  years,  Mr.  Guizot  was  employed 
in  various  literary  labours.  In  1809,  he  published  his 
first  work,  the  Dictionarij  of  Synonyms,  the  introduc- 
tion to  which,  a  philosophical  appreciation  of  the  par- 
ticular character  of  the  French  language,  displayed 
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that  spirit  of  precision  and  method  which  distinguishes 
Mr.  Guizot.  Next  came  the  Lives  of  the  French 
Poets;  then  a  translation  of  Gibbon  enriched  with  his- 
torical notes  of  the  highest  interest  ;  and  finally  a  trans- 
lation of  a  work  of  Rehfus,  Spain  in  1808.  Space  is 
wanting  to  analyze  these  productions  ;  whatever  may 
be  their  merits,  other  more  important  ones  have  since 
caused  them  to  be  forgotten.  It  should  be  remarked, 
howev^er,  that  these  various  works  were  produced  be- 
fore the  author  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five,  a  fact 
from  which  the  character  of  his  mind  may  be  judged. 

In  1812  his  talents  were  sufficiently  well  known  to 
induce  M.  de  Fontanes  to  attach  him  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  appointing  him  assistant  professor  of  history  in 
the  faculty  of  letters.  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained 
complete  possession  of  that  chair  of  modern  history  in 
which  he  has  left  such  glorious  recollections.  There 
was  formed  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Royer-Collard, 
then  professor  of  the  history  of  philosophy — a  friend- 
ship which  has  been  cemented  by  time. 

This  first  portion  of  Mr.  Guizot's  life  was  altogether 
literary.  It  has  been  attempted  to  make  him  out  from 
this  moment  an  ardent  legitimist,  caballing  and  con- 
spiring in  secret  to  hasten  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  ; 
but  we  have  discovered  no  fact  that  justifies  the  asser- 
tion. By  his  wife,  by  his  hterary  relations,  and  by 
his  tastes,  he  belonged,  it  is  true,  to  a  certain  class  who 
retained  amid  the  rudeness  of  the  empire,  traditions  of 
the  elegance  and  good  taste  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
previous  age.  A  sort  of  philosophical  varnish  was 
somewhat  the  fashion  among  the  literati  of  that  class, 
whom  Napoleon  always  designated  under  the  general 
denomination  of  ideologists.  They  dabbled,  in  truth,  a 
great  deal  in  ideology,  but  very  little  in  politics  ;  and  it 
is  well  known,  moreover,  that  it  was  requisite  for  the 
beloved  pen  of  the  Chanter  of  the  martyrs  to  devote 
itself  entirely  to  the  task  in  order  to  revive  the  memory 
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of  the  Bourbons  in  the  heart  of  a  generation  "which 
had  not  beheld  their  fall. 

The  events  of  1814  found  Mr.  Guizot  in  his  native 
town  of  Nismes,  M^hither  he  had  gone  to  visit  his  mo- 
ther after  a  long  separation.  On  his  return  the  young 
professor  M^as  indebted  to  the  active  friendship  of  Royer- 
CoUard  for  his  selection  by  the  Abbé  de  Montesquiou, 
then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  fill  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary-general in  his  department.  This  v^as  the  first  step 
of  Mr.  Guizot  in  the  path  of  politics.  Although  he  was 
placed  in  a  secondary  position,  it  is  due  to  him  to  say 
that  his  great  abilities  exerted  a  notable  influence  upon 
the  administrative  measures  of  the  time.  The  parti- 
sans of  the  liberal  cause  reproached  him  especially 
with  having,  in  conjunction  with  Royer-Collard,  di- 
rector-general of  publication,  prepared  that  severe  law 
against  the  press  which  was  presented  to  the  Chambers 
of  1814  by  M.  de  Montesquiou,  and  also  with  having 
taken  a  seat  in  the  committee  of  censorship,  by  the 
side  of  M.  de  Frayssinous.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ultra-royalist  faction  was  indignant  at  beholding  an  in- 
significant plebeian,  a  professor,  a  protestant,  occupied 
in  afifairs  of  state  in  connexion  with  a  courtly  Abbé, 
and  hearing  him  at  times  speak  of  constitutional  equi- 
librium, of  preponderance  of  powers,  of  endeavouring 
to  conciliate  monarchical  ideas  with  the  new  interests 
created  by  the  revolution.  In  the  eyes  of  some  he  did 
too  little,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  too  much  ;  Napoleon's 
return  fiom  Elba  released  him  from  his  diflîicult  posi- 
tion. After  the  departure  of  the  Bourborns  he  resumed 
his  functions  in  the  faculty  of  letters  ;  and  two  months 
subsequently,  when  the  fall  of  the  Emperor  became 
evident  to  all,  he  was  charged  by  the  constitutional 
royalists,  with  a  mission  to  Ghent  to  plead,  according  to 
his  friends,  the  cause  of  the  charter  before  Louis  XVIII, 
and  insist  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  M. 
de  Blacas,  the  chief  of  the  old  regime  party,  from  all 
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participation  in  affairs.  What  seems  to  prove  tliat  this 
was  in  fact  the  object  of  Mr.  Guizot's  mission,  is  the 
circumstance  that  a  month  afterwards,  on  his  return 
into  France,  the  king  dismissed  M.  dc  Blacas,  and 
pubUshed  the  proclamation  of  Cambray,  in  which  he 
acknowledged  the  faults  of  his  government  and  added 
new  guarantees  to  the  charter. 

We  have  already  spoken  in  the  biography  of  Cha- 
teaubriand, of  the  political  physiognomy  of  France  in 
the  first  years  of  the  second  restoration.  All  are  aware 
what  violent  storms  agitated  the  Chamber  of  1815, 
composed  as  it  was  of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements, 
and  in  which  the  majority,  more  royalist  than  the  king 
himself,  constantly  opposed  every  measure  calculated 
to  rally  the  country  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons, 
To  say  that  Mr.  Guizot  then  filled  the  office  of  secre- 
tary-general in  the  department  of  justice  under  the 
Marquis  de  Barbé-Marbois,  is  to  say  that,  whilst  he 
conceded  much,  too  much  perhaps,  to  the  demands  of 
the  victorious  party,  he  endeavoured  to  arrest,  as  far 
as  he  could,  the  invading  spirit  of  the  partisans  of  abso- 
lute royalty.  His  first  political  pamphlet,  "  Represen- 
tative Government  and  the  present  state  of  France," 
which  he  published  in  reply  to  a  work  of  M.  de  Vi- 
trolles,  gave  the  measure  of  his  governmental  ideas, 
and  placed  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  constitutional  royal- 
ist minority,  represented  in  the  Chamber  by  Messrs. 
Royer-CoUard,  Pasquier,  Camille  Jordan,  and  de 
Serres.  It  was  about  this  epoch,  after  the  victory  of 
the  moderate  party,  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of 
1815,  and  the  accession  of  the  ministry  of  the  Duke 
Decazes,  that  a  new  word  was  introduced  into  the  po- 
litical language  of  France.  It  has  not  been  conse- 
crated by  the  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  for 
want,  perhaps,  of  ability  to  give  it  a  precise  definition; 
but  it  appears  to  us  important  to  furnish,  if  not  its  sig- 
nification, (which  would  be  a  difficult  matter)  at  least 
its  history. 
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It  is  well  known  that  prior  to  1789,  tlie  doctrinaires 
were  a  teaching  congregation.  Mr.  Royer-CoUard 
had  been  educated  in  a  college  of  doctrinaires,  and  in 
the  debates  of  the  Chamber  his  logical  and  lofty  under- 
standing always  impelling  him  to  sum  up  the  question 
in  a  dogmatical  form,  the  word  doctrine  was  often 
upon  his  lips,  until  one  day  a  wag  of  the  royaUst  ma- 
jority cried  out  :  Voilà  Men  les  doctrinaires  !  The 
phrase  took,  and  remained  as  a  definition,  if  not  clear, 
at  all  events  absolute,  of  the  political  fraction  directed 
by  Royer-CoUard. 

Let  us  now  explain  the  origin  of  that  famous  cana- 
pe de  la  doctrine,  which  awakens  as  many  vague  ideas 
as  the  Divan  of  the  Sublime  Porte  ?  One  day  the 
Count  Beugnot,  a  doctrinaire,  was  asked  to  enumerate 
the  forces  of  his  party.  Our  party,  he  repUed,  could 
all  be  accommodated  on  this  sofa  (canapé.)  This 
phrase  also  was  successful,  and  the  changes  were  rung 
on  it  to  such  a  degree  that  the  multitude  came  to  re- 
gard the  doctrinaires  as  a  collection  of  individuals, 
half-jesuits,  half  epicureans,  seated  like  Turks,  upon 
downy  cushions  and  pedantically  discoursing  about 
public  affairs. 

As  to  the  political  signification  of  the  word  doctri- 
naire, we  confess  in  all  humility  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand it.  ,  It  is  one  that  all  may  translate  as  they  please. 
For  some  it  means  virtue  and  wisdom  ;  for  others,  cor- 
ruption and  folly  :  to  our  mind  it  means  nothing  at  all. 

The  reaction  consequent  upon  the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  de  Berri  is  not  yet  forgotten.  The  Decazes 
ministry  fell,  and  the  firmest  supports  of  the  constitu- 
tional party  were  driven  from  office.  Messrs.  Royer- 
Collard,  Camille  Jordan,  and  de  Barante  left  the  council 
of  state  ;  Mr.  Guizot  accompanied  them,  and  from  that 
moment  until  the  accession  of  the  Martignac  cabinet, 
of  1828,  his  political  life  was  an  incessant  struggle 
against  the  administration  of  Villèle.  Whilst  the  na- 
tional interests  of  France  had  eloquent  defenders  in  the 
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Chambers,  Mr.  Guizot,  who  was  still  too  young  to  be 
permitted  to  ascend  the  tribune,  sustained  the  same 
cause  in  writings,  the  success  of  which  was  universal. 
We  cannot  here  analyze  the  entire  series  of  the  fugitive 
productions  of  Mr.  Guizot  from  1820  to  1822.  In  one, 
he  defends  the  system  of  the  Duke  Decazes,  trampled 
upon  as  revolutionary  by  the  counter-i'evolution  ;  in 
another,  he  investigates  the  cause  of  those  dail}^  con- 
spiracies which  appear  to  him  to  be  insidiously  pro- 
voked by  the  agents  of  government  for  the  overthrow 
of  constitutional  institutions.  Elsewhere,  in  his  work 
entitled,  "  Pain  of  death  in  political  matter,"  without 
pretending  to  erase  completely  from  our  laws  the 
punishment  of  death,  even  for  political  crimes,  he  de- 
monstrates, in  a  grave  and  elevated  style,  that  power 
has  a  deep  interest  in  keeping  within  its  scabbard  the 
terrible  weapon  which  transforms  into  persecutors 
those  w^ho  brandish  it,  and  into  martyrs  those  whom 
it  smites. 

Among  these  political  lucubrations  there  is  one 
which  strikes  us  as  worthy  in  many  respects  of  special 
mention.  In  his  treatise  upon  the  "  Means  of  opposi- 
tion and  Government  in  the  present  state  of  France," 
published  in  1821,  Mr.  Guizot,  completely  bares  his 
political  individuality,  and  furnishes  both  an  explana- 
tion of  his  past  and  the  secret  of  his  future  career.  It 
was  not  an  ordinary  opposition,  that  of  Mr.  Guizot. 
He  defends  the  public  liberties,  but  he  defends  them 
in  his  own  way,  which  is  not  that  of  all  the  world.  He 
may  be  said  to  march  alone  in  his  path,  and  if  he  is 
severe  towards  the  men  whom  he  combats,  he  is  not 
the  less  so  towards  those  who  are  fighting  with  him. 
In  his  view,  the  capital  crime  of  the  Villèle  ministry 
was  not  the  abuse  of  power  in  itself,  but  rather  the 
consequences  of  that  abuse  which  placed  in  peril  the 
principle  of  authority  by  exposing  it  to  a  fatal  conflict. 
Unlike  other  polemical  writings,  which  are  usually  al- 
together negative  and  destructive,  those  of  Mr.  Guizot 
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were  eminently  affirmative,  governmental  and  consti- 
tuent. When  the  w^ord  right  comes  beneath  his  pen, 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  word  duty  is  not  far  ;  and 
never  does  he  put  his  finger  on  an  evil  vv^ithout  indi- 
cating at  once  what  seems  to  him  to  be  a  remedy. 

If  the  narrowness  of  our  plan  permitted  it,  we  should 
like  to  follow  him  in  the  exposition  of  his  political  pro- 
gramme. It  would  be  curious  to  see  him  laying  it 
down  as  a  principle  that  masses  are  only  moved  by 
ideas  ;  acknowledging  that  the  revolution  has  be- 
queathed us  two  political  dogmas,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  and  equality,  ^n\\\q.\\  have  almost  passed  into 
axioms,  so  that  no  power  can  exist  which  does  not 
lean  upon  them  more  or  less  ;  and  then  seizing  upon  these  • 
dogmas,  turning  them  and  returning  them,  decomposing 
them,  dissecting  them,  and  passing  them  through  the 
crucible  of  a  logic  so  subtle  as  to  change  their  formida- 
ble aspect  into  one  so  inoffensive  and  timid,  that  you 
must  be  very  suspicious,  very  uncivil,  if  you  do  not 
contemplate  them  with  a  friendly  smile. 

At  the  height  of  his  strife  with  the  ministry,  Mr. 
Guizot  was  engaged  in  developing  from  his  professional 
chair,  amid  the  applause  of  a  youthful  and  numerous 
audience,  the  various  phases  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  Europe  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  minister  revenged  himself  upon  the  professor  for 
the  assaults  of  the  publicist;  his  course  was  interdicted 
in  1825. — Retiring  into  private  life,  after  having  passed 
through  high  political  functions,  he  was  then,  as  he  is 
now,  poor;  but  his  pen  remained.  Renouncing  the  in- 
flammatory questions  of  the  moment,  he  undertook  a 
series  of  great  historical  works  which  the  biographer 
may  confidently  praise,  for  his  merits  as  an  historian 
have  never  been  denied.  Then  were  successively  pub- 
lished a  "  Collection  of  Memoirs  relative  to  the  Eng- 
lish revolution  ;"  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  history  of 
that  revolution  ;  a  "  Collection  of  Memoirs  relative  to 
the  ancient  history  of  France;"  and  finally  "Essays 
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upon  the  history  of  France,"  a  work  in  which  he  car- 
ried hght  into  the  dark  recesses  of  our  national  origin. 
He  also  endowed  the  public  with  historical  essays  upon 
Shakspeare  and  upon  Calvin,  a  translation  of  the 
works  of  the  English  dramatists,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  articles  inserted  in  the  Revue  Française. 

In  1827  death  deprived  him  of  the  companion  of  his 
labours — that  beloved  woman  whose  lofty  intelligence 
and  moral  strength  had  been  so  useful  to  him  amid  the 
agitations  of  his  career.  A  son  soon  followed  her  to 
the  tomb.  These  terrible  blows  were  borne  with  a  for- 
titude characteristic  of  Mr.  Guizot. 

Some  time  afterwards,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  society  aide-toi  le  ciel  V aidera, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  defend  in  all  legal  modes 
the  freedom  of  elections  against  the  influence  of  power. 

The  Villèle  ministry  fell,  and  that  of  Martignac  re- 
stored Mr.  Guizot  to  his  professional  chair.  A  short 
time  after  the  formation  of  the  Polignac  cabinet,  he 
was  elected  a  deputy  from  Lisieux  and  voted  the  ad- 
dress of  the  221,  adding  to  his  vote  these  severe  words: 
"  Truth  has  already  trouble  enough  in  penetrating  to 
the  councils  of  kings  ;  let  us  not  send  it  there  pale  and 
feeble;  let  it  be  no  more  possible  to  misunderstand  it 
than  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  our  sentiments."  He 
wished  to  oblige  power  to  live,  but  power  was  deter- 
mined to  die.  On  the  26th  of  July  he  returned  from 
Nismes  to  Paris;  on  the  27th  he  drew  up  the  protest  of 
the  deputies  against  the  ordinances — a  protest  more 
respectful  than  hostile,  manifesting  a  conservative 
spirit  which  dreads  rather  than  desires  a  revolution. 
Power  deemed  it  seditious  ;  the  people  pronounced  it 
feeble  and  timid;  and  events  proved  the  people  were 
right. 

In  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Laffitte's  on  the  29th,  when 
all  minds  were  intoxicated  with  triumph,  Mr.  Guizot, 
ever  exclusively  occupied  with  the  immediate  neces- 
sity of  regulating  the  revolution,  rose   and  insisted 
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upon  the  urgency  of  at  once  constituting  a  muni- 
cipal commission  whose  especial  duty  should  be  the 
re-establishment  and  maintenance  of  order.  On  the 
30th  this  commission  appointed  him  provisional  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction;  on  the  31st  he  read  in  the 
Chamber  the  proclamation  conferring  the  lieutenant- 
generalship  of  the  kingdom  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
During  the  period  preceding  the  ceremony  of  the  9th 
of  August,  he  was  busied  with  the  general  recomposi- 
tion of  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  the  re- 
vision of  the  Charter,  his  organizing  activity  having 
caused  him  to  be  transferred  to  the  then  most  difficult 
post,  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  In  a  few  days  seventy- 
six  prefects,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  sub-prefects, 
thirty-eight  secretaries-general,  were  changed  and  re- 
placed. In  the  draft  of  the  nev/  Charter,  he  endea- 
voured, but  without  success,  to  lower  to  twenty-five 
years  the  age  required  for  eligibiUty  as  a  representa- 
tive. 

We  have  already  said  enough  in  the  biography  of 
Mr.  Laffitte,  about  the  first  ministry  of  July.  Formed 
at  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  it  was  as  ephemeral  as 
the  excitement  of  the  three  days.  Personal  differences, 
for  a  time  effaced  by  great  events  and  a  common  in- 
terest, re-appeared  more  marked  than  ever  w^hen  it 
became  necessary  to  consoUdate  the  work  so  rapidly 
accomphshed.  The  impulse  was  still  too  strong,  too 
near  its  origin,  to  be  directed.  The  principle  of  order 
w^as  compelled  to  yield  to  that  of  liberty,  and  Mr.  Gui- 
zot  retired.  The  history  of  the  Laffitte  cabinet  is  well 
known.  After  its  dissolution  on  the  13th  of  March,  the 
conservative  element,  at  first  trampled  under  foot, 
raised  itself  erect,  potent,  imperious,  in  the  person  of 
Casimir  Périer.  For  the  first  time  since  July,  a  com- 
pact, resolute  and  durable  majority  was  formed  in  the 
Chambers.  This  governmental  army,  hitherto  undis- 
ciplined and  confused,  was  divided  into  three  distinct 
corps,  manœuvring  with  unanimity  and  harmony  be- 
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neath  the  orders  of  the  fiery  minister — the  left  wing, 
composed  of  a  goodly  fraction  of  the  old  liberal  oppo- 
sition of  the  restoration,  was  commanded  by  Mr, 
Thiers,  the  brilliant  deserter  from  the  camp  of  Mr.  Laf- 
fitte;  the  right  wing,  formed  of  the  old  constitutional  mo- 
narchists, marched  under  the  banner  of  Mr.  Guizot,  the 
man  of  inflexible  and  conservative  will  ;  as  to  the  cen- 
tre, an  aggregation  of  the  undecided  and  wavering  of 
all  sides,  it  was  astonished  to  find  for  the  first  time  in 
Mr.  Dupin,  the  most  eccentric  and  restive  of  men,  a 
chief  obedient  to  the  word  of  command  and  eager  for 
the  fray. 

Supported  by  this  triple  phalanx,  the  ministry  of  the 
13tli  was  able  to  make  head  against  opposition  in  the 
Chambers,  overcome  insurrection  in  the  street,  force 
the  gates  of  Ancona,  and  consolidate  the  system  es- 
tablished in  July  by  rescuing  it  from  the  exaggera- 
tion of  its  principle. 

After  the  death  of  Casimir  Périer  his  captains  for 
some  time  disputed  among  themselves  the  command; 
at  length  the  left  and  the  right  wings  coalesced; 
Mr.  Thiers  and  Mr.  Guizot  shook  hands,  and  the  cabi- 
net of  the  11th  of  October,  1832,  was  formed.  In  the 
biography  of  Mr.  Thiers  we  have  already  sketched 
the  history  of  this  administration,  the  most  durable  of 
all  that  have  existed  since  1830,  and  need  not  say 
more  than  that  Mr.  Guizot  exercised  a  sustained  and 
often  preponderant  influence  upon  its  various  acts. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  acts,  there  was  one, 
exclusively  appertaining  to  the  department  of  Mr. 
Guizot — the  ministry  of  public  instruction — so  glori- 
ous that  all  parties,  the  most  hostile  to  the  man,  have 
emblazoned  it  with  unqualified  approbation.  The 
great  and  beautiful  law  of  the  28th  of  June,  1833, 
upon  primary  instruction,  conceived,  prepared,  sus- 
tained, and  executed  by  Mr.  Guizot,  will  ever  remain 
one  of  the  noblest  creations  of  our  time  :  the  principle 
of  popular  education,  adopted  and  proclaimed  by  the 
9* 
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revolution  of  '89,  but  arrested  by  the  social  tumults  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  at  last  received  its  full  development 
beneath  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Guizot.  Eleven  thousand 
communes,  that  is  to  say  the  quarter  of  France,  pre- 
viously destitute  of  that  primary  instruction  which 
makes  the  honest  man  and  the  good  citizen,  have  seen 
erected  by  the  side  of  the  humble  parish  church,  the 
modest  school-house,  where  the  children  of  the  poor 
resort  for  knowledge,  that  other  bread  of  the  soul 
wdiich  is  to  support  them  through  the  rough  trials  of 
life.  Volumes  might  be  made  out  of  the  detailed  in- 
structions addressed  by  Mr.  Guizot  in  reference  to  this 
law,  to  prefects,  rectors,  mayors,  and  committees  of 
examination:  they  are  models  of  precision  and  clear- 
ness. The  finest  of  these  productions  is  undoubtedly 
the  circular  to  the  teachers  of  the  communes.  In  its 
few  pages  there  is  perhaps  as  much  true  eloquence,  as 
much  poetry  of  style  and  of  thought,  as  in  the  most 
admirable  works  of  the  epoch.  With  what  touching 
familiarity  does  the  minister  stretch  forth  his  hand  to 
the  poor,  obscure  village-preceptor!  how  he  elevates 
him  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  especially  in  his  own  eyes  ! 
how  he  fills  him  with  the  importance  of  his  mission. 
He  is  almost  his  friend,  his  colleague,  his  equal  !  For 
both  are  striving,  each  in  his  sphere,  to  secure  the 
glory  and  repose  of  the  countrj^.  And  then  with  what 
paternal  solicitude  does  the  statesman  from  the  recesses 
of  his  cabinet,  enter  into  the  most  insignificant  details 
of  the  relations  of  the  teacher  with  children,  parents, 
the  mayor  and  the  curate  !  *•  No  sectarian  or  party 
spirit,"  he  exclaims,  "  in  your  school  ;  the  teacher  must 
rise  above  the  fleeting  quarrels  which  agitate  society. 
Faith  in  Providence,  the  sanctity  of  duty,  submission 
to  parental  authority,  respect  for  the  laws,  the  prince, 
the  rights  of  all,  such  are  the  sentiments  he  must  seek 
to  develope."  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  aflecting 
than  the  following  simple  picture  of  the  painful  duties 
of  the  teacher  and  the  consolations  which  he  must 
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lind  within  himself.  "  There  is  no  fortune  to  be  made  ; 
there  is  little  renown  to  be  gained  in  the  obligations 
which  the  teacher  fulfils.  Destined  to  see  his  life  pass 
away  in  a  monotonous  occupation,  sometimes  even  to 
experience  the  injustice  or  ingratitude  of  ignorance,  he 
would  often  be  saddened,  and  perhaps  would  succumb 
if  he  did  not  derive  courage  and  strength  from  other 
sources  than  the  prospect  of  immediate  or  merely  per- 
sonal reward.  He  must  be  sustained  and  animated  by 
a  profound  sense  of  the  moral  importance  of  his  labours; 
the  austere  pleasure  of  having  served  his  fellow-creatures 
and  secretly  contributed  to  the  public  welfare,  must  be 
his  compensation,  and  that  his  conscience  alone  can 
give.  It  is  his  glory  not  to  aspire  to  aught  beyond  his 
obscure  and  laborious  condition,  to  exhaust  himself  in 
sacrifices  scarcely  noticed  by  those  whom  they  bene- 
fit, to  toil  in  short,  for  man  and  to  expect  his  recom- 
pense only  from  God." 

Couple  these  pages  of  patriarchal  gentleness  with 
the  pitiless  language  of  Mr.  Guizot  in  presence  of  a 
revolt  ;  hear  him  thundering  from  the  height  of  the  tri- 
bunal against  the  icicked  tail  of  the  revolution  ;  behold 
him  reading  Bossuet  to  his  dying  wife,  or  throwing 
with  stoic  hand  the  last  piece  of  earth  on  the  coffin  of 
his  son  ;  and  say  if  there  be  not  something  strange, 
grand,  prepotent  in  this  individuality  in  which  are  to  be 
found  the  zeal  of  Luther,  the  unctions  mildness  of  Me- 
lancthon,  the  impassibility  of  Epictetus,  the  simpHcity 
of  Fenelon,  and  the  inflexible  severity  of  Richelieu. 

After  an  existence  of  four  years,  the  cabinet  of  the 
11th  of  October  was  dissolved  by  two  causes,  one  ex- 
ternal, and  the  other  internal.  The  insurrectionary 
perils  at  an  end,  it  was  deemed  too  repressive  by  the 
chambers;  the  majority  which  had  supported  it,  was 
enfeebled  and  dislocated;  whilst  dissensions  broke  out 
in  its  councils  between  Mr.  Guizot  and  Mr.  Thiers. 
The  former  retired,  but  did  not  enter  into  open  hostili- 
ties until  the  formation  of  the  Mole  ministry  on  the 
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15th  of  April,  1838,  the  poHcy  of  which  he  thus  severely 
denounced  :  "  It  is  a  poUcy  without  principle  and  with- 
out banner,  made  up  of  expedients  and  pretexts,  which 
ever  tottering,  lean  on  every  side  for  support,  and  ad- 
vance, in  reality,  towards  no  object;  which  tampers 
with,  foments,  aggravates  that  uncertainty  of  men's 
minds,  that  softness  of  heart,  that  Avant  of  faith,  con- 
sistency, perseverance,  energy,  which  cause  the  dis- 
quietude of  the  country  and  the  weakness  of  power." 
To  fortify  power,  Mr.  Guizot  threw  himself  into  the 
coalition.  Many  think  that  he  failed  in  his  purpose. 
We  will  not  moot  the  question  but  only  observe  that  the 
governmental  car  was  for  an  instant  stopped,  and  the 
cause  dear  to  Mr.  Guizot  brought  into  peril. 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  Mole  cabinet,  Mr.  Guizot 
has  been  neither  minister  nor  ministerial  nor  opposi- 
tionist— he  has  been  himself,  that  is  to  say,  accepting 
all  that  is  in  harmony  with  his  political  individuality, 
and  rejecting  whatever  is  repugnant  to  it. 

Mr.  Guizot  may  be  considered  in  four  points  of  view 
— as  a  private  individual,  as  a  writer,  as  an  historian, 
as  an  orator  and  politician.  The  virtue  of  the  man  has 
never  been  called  in  question.  "  The  morals  of  Mr. 
Guizot"  says  one  of  his  most  violent  political  foes,  "  are 
rigid,  and  pure,  and  he  is  worthy  by  the  lofty  virtue  of 
his  life  and  his  sentiments,  of  the  esteem  of  all  good 
men."  As  a  writer,  his  style  is  one  that  may  be  recog- 
nised among  a  thousand.  With  his  pen  in  his  hand  he 
has  a  firm  decided  tone,  goes  straight  to  his  object,  is 
not  exempt  from  a  species  of  stiflness,  and  particularly 
atfects  abstract  terminology  ;  the  form  in  which  he  en- 
velopes his  thought  is  a  little  obscure,  but  the  thought  is 
so  clear,  so  brilliant,  that  it  always  shines  through.  As 
an  historian  he  has  rendered  eminent  service  to  science. 
He  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  modern  historical  school 
which  has  taught  us  to  emerge  from  the  present  to  go 
and  examine  the  past,  and  no  longer  to  measure  the 
men  and  things  of  former  times  by  our  standards  of  the 
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day.  As  an  orator  his  manner  is  dignified  and  severe. 
Small  and  frail  in  person,  he  is  lofty  and  proud  in 
bearing  ;  his  voice  is  imposing  and  sonorous  ;  his  lan- 
guage whether  calm  or  vehement,  is  always  pure  and 
chastised  ;  it  has  more  energy  than  grace,  it  convinces 
rather  than  moves.  When  he  ascends  the  tribune, 
friends  and  enemies  all  erect  their  ears  ;  there  is  no 
more  talking,  little  coughing,  and  nobody  goes  to 
sleep. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  poHtical  versatility  of  Mr. 
Guizot,  of  his  sudden  changes,  of  his  former  oppo- 
sition and  his  present  servility  ;  but,  from  his  words, 
his  writings  and  his  acts  at  every  epoch,  we  have 
derived  the  profound  conviction,  that,  save  a  few 
trifling  exceptions  of  detail,  his  general  and  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  as  a  politician  is  tenacity  and 
consistency;  that  such  as  he  was  under  the  Decazes 
ministry,  or  in  the  opposition  to  Villèle,  such  he  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  now.  Let  us  explain  our  idea  with- 
out flattery  and  without  enmity. 

Providence  has  imposed  upon  society  an  eternal 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  it  has  reserved  to  itself 
There  has  been,  and  there  always  will  be,  a  conflict 
between  two  opposite  principles,  right  and  duty,  power 
and  liberty.  In  presence  of  these  two  hostile  elements, 
which  the  eminent  minds  of  all  ages  have  essayed  to 
conciliate,  no  one  can  remain  perfectly  calm,  perfectly 
impartial.  Mathematical  truths  belong  to  the  head; 
people  do  not  become  excited  about  them  ;  political 
truths  act  upon  both  the  head  and  the  heart,  and  no 
one  can  guard  himself  from  an  involuntary  movement 
of  attraction  or  repulsion  in  relation  to  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  bent  of  his  mind.  Some  are  especially  in- 
clined to  liberty,  others  are  more  disposed  to  power; 
some  would  play  the  tribune,  others  the  minister;  these 
have  the  instinct  of  authority,  those  the  sentiment  of 
independence.  Now,  Mr.  Guizot  is  essentially  one  of 
the  former;  his  is  an  elevated  and  progressive  intellect. 
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but  domineering  by  nature  and  governmental  by  con- 
viction. In  his  eyes  tlie  France  of  our  day,  founded 
upon  two  great  victories  of  the  principle  of  liberty,  is 
naturally  prone  to  abuse  its  triumph,  and  of  the  two 
elements  equally  necessary  for  social  life,  the  feeblest 
at  present,  the  vanquished  one,  is  power. 

Setting  out  from  this  idea,  Mr.  Guizot  seeks  to  re- 
establish equilibrium  between  the  two  bases  of  the  edi- 
fice, giving  to  the  one  what  the  other  has  too  much 
of,  and  combining  this  arrangement  of  forces  with 
certain  measures  the  details  of  which,  would  be  too 
long  and  too  complicated  for  mention  here.  If  we 
read  with  attention  the  political  writings  of  Mr.  Guizot 
during  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  we  shall  soon 
discover,  through  all  his  attacks  upon  the  agents  of 
power,  a  real  sympathy  for  power  itself.  Legitimacy 
exaggerates  its  rights  ;  pushed  on  by  imprudent  friends 
and  insidious  enemies,  it  drives  full  sail  upon  a  rock  ; 
from  the  height  where  he  has  placed  himself,  Mr.  Guizot 
sees  the  danger,  rebukes  those  who  manage  the  vessel, 
and  even  after  it  has  struck,  continues  to  exclaim, 
"  'Bout  ship  !" 

The  revolution  of  July  discomposed,  perhaps,  for  an 
instant,  but  did  not  discourage  Mr.  Guizot;  thus  on  the 
29th,  when  the  principle  which  is  the  object  of  his  soli- 
citude had  fallen  beneath  the  popular  assault,  we  behold 
him  hastening  to  raise  it  by  degrees  and  revive  its 
strength,  and  at  length  urging  it  boldly  in  the  direction 
which  he  wished  it  to  take  before  its  fall. 

What,  in  short,  is  Mr.  Guizot? 

He  is,  above  all,  a  man  of  power  and  of  government, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  independent  of  men, 
bending  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  self-imposed  principles, 
and  carrying  his  head  erect  in  all  questions  about  per- 
sons; he  is  a  politician  of  great  worth,  estimating  him- 
self at  his  full  value;  more  confident  than  enthusiastic, 
more  proud  of  the  approbation  of  his  conscience  than 
of  the  homage  of  the  crowd  ;  gifted  in  a  supreme  de- 
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grée  with  that  strength  of  will  and  perseverance  which 
make  the  statesman  ;  a  m.ortal  foe  to  all  that  resem- 
bles disorder,  and  capable,  things  being  at  their  worst, 
of  throwing  himself  without  hesitation  into  the  arms 
of  the  despotism  which  he  does  not  love,  rather  than 
encounter  the  anarchy  which  he  abhors,* 

*  On  the  accession  of  the  Thiers  ministry  last  winter,  Mr.  Guizot 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  where  he  had 
need  of  all  his  firmness,  talent  and  address  in  the  negotiations  re- 
specting the  Eastern  question — a  question  which  threatened  to  in- 
volve France  in  a  war  against  fearful  odds.  That  danger,  however, 
would  seem  now  to  be  at  an  end,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Theirs,  and  the  formation  of  what  may  be  called  a  peace 
cabinet,  in  which  Mr.  Guizot  has  the  department  of  foreign  affaire, 
and  of  which  he  is  in  reality  the  head,  although  Marshal  Soult  id 
tlie  ostensible  premier. —  Tt. 
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To  iove,  to  pray,  to  sing — such    is  my  whole  life! — Lamartine-^ 

1820. 
Social  labour   is  the  daily  and   obligatory  work  of  every  man  who 

participates  in  the  perils  and   benefits  of  society. — Lamartine — 

1839. 

If  you  cast  your  eyes  over  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  France,  in  the  midst  of  that  glo- 
rious phalanx  of  eloquent  orators,  of  unrivalled  scho- 
lars, of  intrepid  soldiers  who  composed  the  escort  of 
the  expiring  age,  you  will  seek  in  vain  for  true  poets. 
With  the  exception  of  Andrew  Chenier,  whose  voice 
was  so  roughly  stilled  by  the  executioner,  you  will  not 
find  a  single  one. 

And  yet,  what  epoch  was  ever  more  luxuriant  in 
poetry  both  beautiful  and  horrible?  Internally,  what 
bloody,  hideous  dramas  !  a  throne  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  world,  disappearing  as  if  destroyed  by  a  thunder- 
bolt; an  entire  people  sweeping  away  with  fearful  up- 
roar the  institutions  of  ten  centuries;  the  old  world 
struggling  in  paroxysms  of  convulsive  agony; — and 
then,  externally,  what  grand  epic  poems!  Moreau, 
transforming  ragged  peasants  into   heroes  :   Pichegru 
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taking  fleets  by  assault  ;  and  Bonaparte,  reviving  Han- 
nibal with  the  exception  of  Capua  ! 

Stunned  by  all  this  din  of  arms,  of  horses,  of  can- 
non, of  falling  edifices,  and  clashing  nations  ;  enveloped 
and  stifled  in  a  vapour  of  blood,  poetry  is  mute,  be- 
cause poetry  requires  air,  and  meditation,  and  silence  : 
because  poetry  is  far  less  the  reflection  of  the  present 
than  the  evocation  of  the  past  or  the  divination  of  the 
future  ;  because  poetry  is  not  the  tocsin  which  sounds 
during  the  storm,  but  rather  the  sea-mew  which  an- 
nounces it  with  plaintive  cry,  or  the  rainbow  by  which 
it  is  followed. 

The  eldest  and  greatest  of  the  poets  of  our  age,  Cha- 
teaubriand, obscure  and  unknown,  hidden  in  a  suburb 
of  London,  writes  his  Essay  vpo?i  Revolutions  amid 
the  tumult  of  the  most  terrible  one  of  all  ;  and  Ma- 
dame de  Staël,  a  swan  driven  far  away  by  the  tempest 
from  her  natal  shores,  wanders  about  in  search  of 
some  sequestered  refuge  where  she  may  bring  forth 
Corinne. 

Foreign  nations  themselves,  as  if  struck  with  stupor, 
leave  unfinished  the  share  of  toil  imposed  upon  them 
in  the  field  of  intellect,  to  come  and  contemplate  with 
terrified  eyes  the  torrent  which  sweeps  away  in 
its  foaming  billows  all  vestiges  of  the  past.  Alfieri, 
that  old  Roman  of  degenerate  Italy,  still,  at  inter- 
vals, makes  his  strong  voice  heard  ;  but  at  length 
it  dies  isolated  and  echoeless.  The  child  Scott,  plays 
heedlessly  on  the  heaths  of  Scotland,  and  Byron  an 
infant  in  the  cradle,  holds  a  rattle  in  the  hand  which 
will  indite  Childe-Harold.  In  the  heart  of  Saxony,  in 
a  little  corner  of  Germany,  the  venerable  oaks  of 
Weimar  shade  a  nest  of  poets;  but  the  noise  of  battle 
drowns  their  melodious  songs,  and  Europe  forgets 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland  and  Herder,  to  gaze  at  Mo- 
reau  and  the  Archduke  Charles  manoeuvring  upon  the 
Rhine;  Bonaparte  and  Wurmser  contending  for  the 
masterdom  of  Italy. 
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Poetry  is  thus  mute;  but  she  is  not  dead,  for  poetry 
cannot  die  ;  bright  effluence  of  the  Deity,  she  is  im- 
perishable hke  the  Diety.  Let  the  storm  pass  by,  and 
you  will  hear  ascending  to  the  skies  the  most  delicious 
chorus  of  harmonious  voices  that  ever  enchanted  hu- 
man ears.  Poetry  of  the  soul,  poetry  of  the  senses, 
poetry  of  the  imagination — René,  Atala,  the  Martyrs, 
Corinne,  Werther,  Wallenstein,  Waverley,  Oberon, 
Don  Juan — you  will  have  all  this,  and  then  will  arise, 
pale  and  sad,  but  beautiful  as  a  flower  born  among 
ruins,  the  poetry  of  the  heart.  At  the  moment  when 
the  mild  Chenier  dropped  his  Grecian  lyre,  a  noble 
child,  with  flaxen  locks,  was  disporting  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  ;  that  child  will  pick  up  that  lyre  ;  he  will 
enrich  it  with  a  Christian  chord,  and  the  world,  ravished 
with  the  new  melody,  will  repeat  with  admiration  the 
name  of  Lamartine. 

Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  was  born  at  Macon,  on  the 
21st  of  October,  1790;  his  family  name  is  de  Prat,  but 
he  took  at  a  subsequent  period  the  name  of  a  maternal 
uncle.  His  father  was  major  of  a  cavalry  regiment 
under  Louis  XVI,  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Madame  des  Rois,  sub-governess  of  the  princes  of 
Oi'leans.  Thus  attached  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
his  family  was  smitten  by  the  revolution,  and  his  ear- 
liest recollections  are  connected  with  a  gloomy  house 
of  imprisonment  where  he  used  to  be  taken  to  visit  his 
lather.  When  the  worst  days  of  terror  had  passed, 
the  fjimily  retired  to  a  sequestered  estate  at  Milly, 
where  his  childhood  glided  peacefully  away.  The 
memory  of  the  domestic  serenity  of  his  early  years  has 
never  been  effaced  from  his  mind,  and  often  in  his  ca- 
reer of  traveller  and  of  poet  has  ho  delighted  to  evoke 
the  soft  images  of  that  humble  chateau  of  Milly  with 
its  seven  linden-trees,  of  his  old  father,  of  his  mild  and 
serious  mother,  of  his  sisters  "  qu  'allaita  le  même  sein 
de  femme,"  of  those  huge  trees  loaded  with  shade,  of 
those  fields,  those  mountains,  those  valleys  which  were 
10* 
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the  mute  witnesses  of  the  joys  of  his  free  and  happy  boy- 
hood. 

"  My  mother,"  he  says  somewhere,  "had  received 
from  her  mother  when  dying,  a  beautiful  Bible  of  Roy- 
aument,  in  which  she  taught  me  to  read  when  I  was 
yet  a  child.  This  Bible  had  engravings  of  sacred  sub- 
jects on  every  page.  When  I  said  my  lesson  well, 
and  had  read  with  but  few  mistakes  the  half  of  a  page 
in  the  Sacred  History,  she  would  uncover  the  print, 
and  holding  the  book  open  on  her  knees,  would  make 
me  contemplate  it  and  explain  it  to  me  as  my  reward 
.  .  .  The  silvery,  aflectionate,  solemn  and  impassioned 
tone  of  her  voice,  imparted  to  all  she  said  an  accent 
of  strength,  of  charm  and  of  love  which  still  sounds  in 
my  ears,  alas  !  after  six  years  of  silence!"  Can  you 
not  see  that  beautiful  child  with  large  blue  eyes  who 
will  one  day  be  Lamartine?  Can  you  not  see  him 
bending  over  the  knees  of  his  mother,  hanging  upon 
her  words,  opening  his  young  soul  to  all  the  harmonies 
of  oriental  nature,  and  imbibing  from  the  book  of  books 
his  first  poetic  instincts  ? 

At  the  proper  age  the  boy  was  sent  to  finish  his 
education  at  the  college  of  the  Peres  de  la  Foi  at  Bel- 
ley.  The  religious  seeds  which  had  been  sown  by  his 
mother  in  his  soul,  were  vigorously  ripened  in  the  me- 
lancholy seclusion  of  the  cloister;  the  beautiful  episode 
of  Jocehjn  is  full  of  reminiscences  borrowed  from  the 
austere,  calm  life  of  the  holy  house. 

On  leaving  college,  he  spent  some  time  at  Lyons, 
made  a  short  trip  into  Italy,  and  went  to  Paris  in  the 
last  days  of  the  empire.  Reared  in  the  hatred  of  the 
imperial  régime,  he  made  his  entrance  into  the  world 
without  well  knowing  in  what  direction  he  would  turn 
his  steps.  Far  from  the  maternal  eye,  forgetful  at 
times  of  the  rigid  precepts  inculcated  upon  his  soul, 
the  young  man  yielded  a  little,  it  is  said,  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  life,  dividing  his  hours  between  study  and  the 
amusements  of  his  age,  *'  going,"  says  Saint-Beuve,  "  to 
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make  merry  with  Jussieu  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes 
and  cut  whistles  from  the  bark  of  the  oaks,  dreaming 
of  Uterary  glory,  especially  dramatic  fame,  and  culti- 
vating the  friendship  of  Talma,  who  delighted  to  hear 
him  recite  with  his  sonorous  and  melancholy  voice, 
fragments  of  an  unpublished  tragedy  of  Saul." 

In  1813,  he  revisited  Italy.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  Meditations  was  inspired  by  its  beautiful  skies. 
and  that  delicious  page  of  the  Harmonies  called  First 
Love,  would  prompt  the  belief  of  some  sweet  and  first 
mystery  of  the  heart  bui'ied  also  beneath  the  marble 
of  a  tomb. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  young  noble  offered 
his  services  to  the  old  race  to  which  the  blood  and  the 
love  of  his  ancestors  had  been  devoted,  and  was  en- 
rolled in  a  company  of  body-guards.  After  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  he  left  the  service.  One  passion  then  com- 
pletely absorbed  him;  that  passion  made  his  glory.. 
I^ove  came  to  agitate  the  source  of  poetry  which  was 
sleeping  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  It  was  requisite  to 
open  a  channel  for  the  boiling  flood.  The  object  of 
this  mysterious  passion,  that  loving  and  beloved  Elvira, 
torn  from  his  arms  by  death,-  will  live  again  in  his 
verse:  Lamartine  v»ill  sing  to  immortahze  her  name., 
and  France  will  owe  her  its  poet  ! 

It  was  in  1S20.  The  mythological,  descriptive  and 
double-refined  versifiers  of  the  Voltaire  school,  had  so 
entirely  killed  poetry,  that  no  one  would  have  any 
thing  more  to  do  with  it.  A  young  man  scarce  re- 
covered from  a  cruel  sickness,  his  face  pale  with 
suffering  and  shaded  with  a  veil  of  sadness  on  which 
might  be  read  the  recent  loss  of  an  adored  object,  was 
to  be  seen  carrying  timidly  from  publisher  to  publisher 
a  little  manuscript  book  of  verses  steeped  in  tears. 
The  poet  and  the  poeti-y  were  every  where  politely 
bowed  out.  At  last  a  bookseller,  more  acute  than  his 
compeers,  or  fascinated  by  the  manners  of  the  young 
man,  decided  on  accepting  the  manuscript:  the  fortu- 
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nate  individual  was  named,  we  believe,  Nicolle. 
Thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Nicolle  !  posterity  owes  you  re- 
membrance. Who  knows  ?  had  it  not  been  for  you, 
the  disheartened  poet  might  perhaps  have  consigned 
his  precious  treasure  to  the  flames,  and  the  world  might 
have  lost  Lamartine  ! 

The  book,  accordingly,  was  printed  and  cast  with- 
out name,  without  aid,  upon  that  stormy  sea  which 
then,  as  now,  was  swallowing  up  so  many  thousands  of 
volumes.  Do  you  recollect  peradventure,  that  modest 
little  volume  which  chanced  to  fall  into  your  hands 
when  you  were  about  fifteen,  with  hope  in  your  soul, 
and  love  in  your  heart  ?  No  name,  no  preface,  no 
idyl,  not  the  smallest  bucolic,  nothing  bellicose  nor 
sounding  :  Poetic  Meditations,  quite  short.  You  opened 
it  carelessly,  read  the  first  two  lines  : 

Souvent  sur  la  montagne,  à  l'ombre  d'un  vieux  chêne, 
Au  coucher  du  soleil  tristement  je  m'assieds  ; 

not  so  bad — you  went  on;  you  reached  the  last 
stanza  : 

Quand  la  feuille  des  bois  tombe  dans  la  prairie, 
Le  vent  du  soir  se  lève  et  l'arrache  aux  vallons  ; 
Et  moi  je  suis  semblable  à  la  ftuille  flétrie; 
Emportez-moi  comme  elle,  orageux  Aquilons  ! 

Your  soul  was  moved  ;  you  continued  to  read  ;  your 
emotion  was  redoubled;  you  read  on  to  the  end,  and 
then  you  uttered  a  long  cry  of  admiration,  you  wept, 
you  hid  the  book  under  your  pillow  to  read  it  again  ; 
for  that  chaste,  mournful,  veiled  love  was  your  own  ; 
that  soft,  sweet  revery  was  your  own  ;  that  gnawing 
doubt  was  your  own  ;  that  thought,  now  laughing, 
now  sad,  passing  from  despair  to  hope,  from  dejection 
to  enthusiasm,  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature — that 
thought,  vague,  uncertain,  wavering,  was  yours,  was 
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"ours,  was  the  thought  of  all,  the  thought  of  the  age 
hitherto  concealed  in  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  which  at 
last  had  found  a  tongue,  a  form  ;  and  what  a  form  !^ 
a  rhythm  of  celestial  melody,  a  versification  flexible, 
harmonious,  sonorous,  that  vibrates  like  Eolian  harp 
trembling  in  the  evening  breeze. 

Every  thing  that  can  be  said  about  this  first  produc- 
tion of  the  poet  has  already  been  uttered.  Every  body 
knows  by  heart  the  Ode  to  Byron,  Evening,  The  Lake, 
Autumn,  &c.  In  the  space  of  four  years,  forty-five 
thousand  copies  of  the  Meditations  were  spread  through- 
out the  world.  At  an  interval  of  twenty  years  the 
subhme  voice  of  René  found  an  harmonious  echo,  and 
with  a  single  bound  Mr.  de  Lamartine  placed  himself 
on  the  same  pedestal  with  the  demi-gods  of  the  epoch, 
Chateaubriand,  Goethe  and  Byron.  This  literary  suc- 
cess, the  most  brilliant  of  the  age  since  the  appearance 
of  the  Génie  du  Christianisme,  opened  the  diplomatic 
career  to  Lamartine.  Attached  to  the  legation  at 
Florence,  he  set  out  for  Tuscany,  and  there,  on  that 
inspiring  soil,  amid  the  splendours  of  an  Italian  fête,  it 
is  said  that  he  heard  a  strange,  tender,  melodious  voice 
murmuring  in  his  ear  these  verses  of  the  Medita- 
tions : 

Peut-être  l'avenir  me  gardait-ii  encore 
Un  retour  de  bonheur  dont  l'espoir  est  perdu, 
Peut-être  dans  la  foule  une  âme  que  j'ignore 
Aurait  compris  mon  âme  et  m'aurait  répondu  ! 

The  soul  of  the  poet  was  understood  ;  he  found  a  se- 
cond Elvira,  and  some  months  afterwards  he  became 
the  happy  husband  of  a  young  and  wealthy  English- 
woman, who  was  captivated  both  by  his  person  and 
his  fame. 

From  this  epoch  down  to  1825,  the  poet  resided 
successively  at  Naples  as  secretary  of  embassy,  at 
London  in  the  same  capacity,  and  returned  to  Tus- 
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cany  as  chargé  d'affaires.  In  the  interval  his  fortune 
was  increased  by  the  inheritance  of  an  opulent  uncle  ; 
but  neither  diplomacy  nor  the  splendours  of  an  aristo- 
cratic existence  could  seduce  him  from  the  worship  of 
poetry. 

The  Second  Meditations  appeared  in  1823.  In  this 
work  a  more  careful  and  connect  versification  was  re- 
marked ;  the  poet  had  emerged  from  the  domain  of  the 
soul;  grand  historic  facts  had  furnished  him  with 
noble  inspirations;  the  Ode  to  Bonaparte,  Sappho,  the 
Preludes,  and  The  Dying  Poet,  were  especially  ad  - 
mired.  This  book  was  soon  followed  by  the  outline  of 
a  poem  on  Socrates,  and  the  last  canto  of  the  Pilgrim- 
age of  Childe  Harold.  The  latter  effusion,  which, 
was  designed  to  complete  the  epic  of  Byron,  conclu- 
ded with  an  eloquent  tirade  upon  the  degradation  of 
Italy,  ending  with  these  lines  : 

Je  vais  chercher  ailleurs  (pardonne,  ombre  romaine  !) 
Des  hommes  et  non  pas  de  la  poussière  humaine. 

This  apostrophe  appeared  offensive  to  a  Neapolitan 
officer,  Colonel  Pepe,  and  in  the  name  of  his  country, 
he  demanded  satisfaction  from  Lamartine.  The  poet 
defended  his  poetry  with  his  sword,  and  received  a 
serious  wound  which  for  several  days  endangered  his 
life.  Scarcely  had  he  recovered  when  he  hastened  to 
the  Grand  Duke  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  his  adversary. 

After  having  published  in  1825  the  Chant  du  Sacre, 
he  returned  to  France  in  1829,  and  in  the  month  of 
May  of  the  same  year  appeared  the  Poetic  and  RelU 
gious  Harmonies.  In  this  work,  the  revelation  of  his 
inmost  daily  thoughts,  he  gave  the  fullest  scope  to  his 
genius.  From  that  delicious  hymn  oï  First  Love,  to  that 
gigantic  evocation  of  all  griefs  {verba  novissima)  he 
swept  over  the  whole  of  the  immense  poetic  scale 
which  sets  out  from  rcvery  to  mount  to  enthusiasm  or 
descend  to  despair.     Less  accessible  to  the  vulgar  on 
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account  of  their  character  of  psychological  intuition, 
and  published,  moreover  at  a  period  of  great  political 
commotion,  the  Harmonies  remained  the  book  of  the 
élite,  the  book  that  you  love  to  study  in  those  silent 
hours  when  you  retire  into  yourself  to  listen  to  the  in- 
ternal voice. 

Mr.  de  Lamartine  had  just  been  received  into  the 
Academy,  and  was  about  to  set  out  for  Greece  as  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary,  when  the  revolution  of  July  burst 
forth.  The  new  government  wished  to  renew  his  ap- 
pointment; but  he  refused  their  offer,  and  remained  to 
salute  with  his  last  adieus  the  three  generations  of  kings 
driven  by  fatality  again  into  exile.  Like  Chateaubri- 
and, he  dreamed,  after  the  three  days,  of  an  alliance  of 
the  past  and  the  future  on  the  head  of  a  child  ;  but  des- 
tiny willed  otherwise. 

This  tribute  of  sympathy  once  paid  to  great  misfor- 
tune, Lamartine  threw  himself  unreservedly  into  the 
new  path  opened  by  the  revolution  of  July.  "  The 
passed"  he  said,  ''is  but  a  dream;  we  may  regret  it, 
but  we  must  not  lose  time  in  uselessly  bewailing  it  ;  it 
is  always  permissible,  always  honourable,  to  share  in  the 
misfortunes  of  another,  but  we  must  not  gratuitously 
participate  in  a  fault  which  we  have  had  no  hand  in 
committing.  We  must  return  into  the  ranks  of  citizens, 
think,  speak,  act,  combat  with  the  family  of  families, 
with  the  country." 

Here  begins  to  display  itself  a  tendency  of  the  poet 
hitherto  unperceived.  To  love^  to  pray,  to  sing,  this  is 
my  whole  existence  !  said  the  happy  lover  of  Elvira  ; 
but  now  after  leading  us  into  the  mysterious  sanctuary 
of  the  heart,  with  all  the  secrets  of  which  he  is  familiar, 
he  is  seized  with  a  fondness  for  external  life,  sighs  for 
the  storms  of  the  tribune,  descends  from  the  heights  of 
the  empyrean  to  enter  the  forum,  and  throws  the  par- 
liamentary toga  over  his  poetic  robes. 

His  first  steps  in  this  new  career  were  marked  by  a 
check  ;  the  electors  of  Toulon  and  of  Dunkirk  refused 
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him  their  suffrages.  The  discourteous  verses  addressed 
to  him  upon  the  occasion  by  the  poet  Barthélémy,  have 
not  been  forgotten.  The  pubhc  gained  by  them  an 
epistle  sparkling  with  beauties,  in  which,  from  the 
height  of  his  glory,  Lamartine  crushed  the  author  of 
Nemesis. 

A  short  time  afterwards  he  resolved  upon  carrying 
into  execution  a  project  he  had  long  cherished  ;  and  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1832,  he  embarked  at  Marseilles  for 
Asia.  Is  it  not  a  singular  fact,  this  irresistible  impulse 
which  seems  to  drive  towards  the  East  all  the  geniuses 
of  our  epoch — Napoleon,  Chateaubriand,  Byron,  La- 
martine. Goethe  did  not  visit  it,  but  those  who  have 
read  the  Divan  know  with  what  love  he  dreamt  of  it 
and  pictured  it  in  his  dreams.  Is,  perchance,  that 
magnificent  cradle  of  humanity  to  become  the  asylum 
of  its  last  days  ?  Is  it  written  that  the  grand  army  of 
civilization  will  at  last  encamp  beneath  the  tents  of  the 
Arab  ;  and  is  Lamartine  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
future,  sent  from  on  high  to  explore  the  desert  and  pre- 
pare the  way  ? 

After  an  absence  of  sixteen  months,  he  returned 
from  the  East  with  a  grand  accumulation  of  ideas  and 
a  beautiful  book — a  treasure,  alas!  dearly  purchased, 
for  he  lost  in  that  foreign  land  his  only  child,  his 
blooming  Julia,  whom  his  paternal  and  poetic  heart 
still  bewails,  like  Rachael,  ivlw  uould  not  he  comforted. 
His  work  had  but  moderate  success.  It  seems  that 
both  the  critics  and  the  public  took  in  earnest  a  few 
modest  words  of  preface  in  which  the  author  speaks 
lightly  of  his  book  ;  but,  no  offence  to  the  public,  to  the 
critics  and  to  Mr.  de  Lamartine,  the  pages  in  question 
do  not  appear  to  us  so  careless  as  he  is  pleased  to  con- 
sider them,  and  as  others  have  acquiesced  in  regarding 
them  on  the  strength  of  his  word.  Setting  aside  the 
justness,  more  or  less  disputable,  of  the  political  views, 
it  is  certain  that  ifrichness  of  style,  elevation  of  thought, 
freshness  of  imagery,  and,  above  all,  a  rapid  and  varied 
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succession  of  the  most  moving  scenes,  constitute  an 
admirable  work,  the  "Journey  to  the  East"  is  a  book 
that  will  not  die.  Religion,  history,  philosophy,  poli- 
tics, drama,  all  may  be  found  in  it.  The  Itinerary  of 
Chateaubriand  is  the  production  at  once  of  a  poet,  an 
historian,  a  philosopher;  in  the  work  of  Lamartine  it 
is  the  poet  that  is  always,  in  spite  of  himself,  coming 
out  into  full  relief  His  work  is  the  work  of  a  reli- 
gious and  impassioned  artist  exploring  the  beautiful 
under  all  its  forms,  asking  from  life  all  its  sensations, 
from  nature  all  its  splendours,  from  art  all  its  illu- 
sions. 

The  traveller  was  recalled  from  his  wanderings  by 
a  legislative  mandate  from  the  good  people  of  Dunkirk, 
who  were  now  solicilous  to  have  him  for  their  repre- 
sentative. On  the  4th  of  January,  1834,  he  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  the  tribune  in  the  discussion  upon 
the  address.  What  side  will  he  take  ?  was  the  uni- 
versal interrogatory  ;  will  he  be  a  legitimist  or  a 
radical,  right-centre  or  left-centre,  tiersparti  or  juste- 
milieu  1  He  was  neither — he  preferred  being  Lamar- 
tine. Refusing  all  poHtical  classification,  he  spoke  of 
justice,  of  morality,  of  tolerance,  of  humanity,  with 
that  peculiar  language  which  God  has  bestowed  upon 
poets.  The  lawyers  of  the  Chamber  pronounced  him 
rather  vague,  the  specialists  found  him  difiuse,  the 
statesmen  declared  him  impalpable,  and  yet  all  listened 
to  him  with  that  emotion  which  is  always  produced 
by  noble  and  harmonious  eloquence  emanating  from 
the  heart  of  an  honest  man. 

Since  his  entrance  into  the  Chamber,  Lamartine 
has  not  abandoned  the  pursuits  of  his  first  and  most 
glorious  years.  It  has  been  his  endeavour  to  respond 
both  to  the  inspirations  of  the  poet  and  the  functions  of 
the  deputy.  In  1835  he  published  the  poem  of  Jocehjn, 
a  magnificent  picture  of  passion  immolated  to  duty. 
For  the  first  time,  he  there  called  to  his  aid  dramatic 
springs  and  modern  history,  brilliant  auxiliaries  of 
11 
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which  he  has  made  felicitous  use.  Criticism  has  re- 
proached  him  with  incorrectness  of  style  and  negligence 
in  the  contexture  of  his  work  ;  but  the  pubUc  fully 
recognised  its  poet  in  the  beautiful  pages  where  is  re- 
flected the  rugged,  savage  nature  of  the  mountains  of 
Dauphiny.  After  Jocelyn,  he  gave  us  the  Fall  of  an 
Angel,  the  second  episode  of  the  vast  epic  inspired  by 
the  East.  This  poem,  in  spite  of  numerous  beauties, 
was  coldly  received  ;  the  reader  loses  himself  amid 
strains  often  gigantic  to  turgescence,  amid  a  chaos  of 
horrible  scenes,  and  cannot  fail  to  regret  the  limpid 
and  melodious  verse,  the  pure  transparent  thought,  of 
the  Meditations  and  the  Harmonies.  The  Recueille- 
ments poétiques  recently  published,  experienced  the 
same  fate  ;  an  admirable  epistle,  however,  to  a  poet  of 
Holland  upon  the  death  of  his  daughter  stands  out 
from  the  effusions  surrounding  it,  like  the  sweet  and 
lovely  countenance  of  his  Juha  in  the  midst  of  the 
bronze  visages  of  the  Provençal  sailors  who  manned 
the  ship  that  carried  Lamartine  and  his  family  to  the 
East. 

Every  body  has  read  the  preface  to  the  work  just 
named,  in  which  the  author,  treating  somewhat  cava- 
lierly the  poetry  which  has  made  his  glory,  declares 
that  it  never  was  more  than  a  relaxation  of  his  leisure 
hours  ;  that  he  regards  it  as  the  very  humble  vassal 
of  poUtics,  and  that  he  pities  those  who  would  confine 
him  to  his  poetic  inaction,  because  social  labour  is  the 
daily  and  obligatory  work  of  every  man  who  shares 
in  the  perils  and  benefits  of  society.  Thus  set  forth, 
his  theory  has  given  rise  in  the  literary  world  to  grave 
discussions  upon  the  mission  of  the  poet  in  modern 
societies.  The  examination  of  the  question  would  lead 
us  too  far  beyond  our  limits.  We  will  content  our- 
selves wàth  quoting  the  opinion  of  another  great  poet, 
which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Lamartine. 
Goethe  was  one  day  told  that  Uhland,  the  Béranger 
of  Germany,  had  just  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
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Chamber  of  Wurtemberg  :  "  Let  him  take  care  !"  ex- 
claimed the  patriarch  of  German  poetry  ;  "  a  Hfe  of 
agitations  and  daily  perplexities  is  not  suitable  to  the 
tender  and  delicate  nature  of  a  poet  ...  It  is  all  over 
with  his  muse,  and  truly  'tis  a  pity  !  for  Suabia  has 
enough  of  learned,  distinguished  and  eloquent  men  to 
make  members  of  the  Chamber  ;  but  she  has  but  one 
poet  like  Uhland."*  Many  have  said,  in  the  words  of 
Goethe,  to  Lamartine:  "  France  has  no  want  of  poli- 
ticians ;  but  she  has  only  one  poet  like  you." 

Whilst  Lamartine  was  thus  encountering  in  the 
literary  world  unaccustomed  rebuffs,  he  was  gaining 
ground  in  the  tribune.  The  Eastern  question  furnished 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  developing  his  ideas  upon 
the  bases  of  a  new  European  system.  An  eloquent 
and  fervid  sally  against  the  punishment  of  death,  some 
benevolent  remarks  in  favour  of  foundlings,  a  fine  im- 
provisation in  which  he  contended  for  classical  studies 
against  a  sturdy  opponent,  Mr.  Arago,  who  combated 
for  science,  promoted  him  very  soon  to  the  rank  of 
chef  de  colonne.  Around  him  collected  a  small  pha- 
lanx of  chosen  spirits,  and  the  association  was  deco- 
rated with  the  name  of  the  Social  Party. 

What  is  the  Social  Party  ?  or  rather  what  is  the 
political  theory  of  Lamartine  ?  Far  removed  from  the 
times,  the  places  and  the  men  of  the  present  day,  the 
political  system  of  the  poet  is  scarce  susceptible  of  a 
clear,  succinct  analysis.  According  to  Lamartine,  in 
the  various  commotions  which  have  agitated  France 
since  '89,  the  question  has  not  been  merely  about  a 
political  and  local  revolution,  but  about  a  social  and 
universal  revolution;  these  partial  changes  are  only 
the  prelude  of  a  genei'al  transformation,  and  the  world 
appears  to  him  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  complete  renova- 
tion in  its  ideas,  its  customs,  its  laws.  Under  this 
point  of  view,  his  theory  approaches  that  of  Fourrier 

*  Conversations  of  Goethe^  by  Eckermann. 
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and  Saint  Simon  ;  he  does  not  repudiate  this  relation- 
ship; so  far  from  doing  so,  he  proclaims  it  aloud- 
"  Saint  Simonanism,"  he  says,  "  has  something  about  it 
that  is  true,  grand  and  fruitful,  viz:  the  application  of 
Christianity  to  political  society,  and  the  legislation  of 
the  human  brotherhood.  In  this  respect  I  am  a  Saint 
Simmean;  what  was  wanted  by  this  sect  was  not  a 
principle,  was  not  disciples,  but  a  chief,  a  master,  a 
guide.  The  originators  of  Saint  Simonanism  made  a 
great  mistake  in  declaring  war  in  the  outset  against 
family,  property,  religion  .  .  .  The  W' orld  is  not  to  be 
conquered  by  the  strength  of  a  word  ;  it  is  to  be  con- 
verted, excited,  travailed,  changed;  as  long  as  an 
idea  is  not  practical,  it  is  not  presentable  to  the  social 
world." 

What  now  remains  to  be  know-n  is  the  practical 
system  which  Lamartine  presents  to  the  social  world. 
Here  it  is: 

"  You  say  that  every  thing  is  dying,  that  there  is 
no  longer  faith  or  belief; — there  is  a  faith,  and  this 
faith  is  general  reason — speech  is  its  organ,  the  press 
is  its  apostle;  it  wants  to  remodel  after  its  own  image, 
rehgion,  civiUzation,  society  and  legislation.  In  religion, 
it  wishes  one  perfect  God  for  dogma,  eternal  morality 
for  symbol,  adoration  and  chfirity  for  worship.  In 
politics,  it  places  humanity  above  nationality.  In  le- 
gislation it  wants  man  to  be  equal  to  man,  man  to  be 
the  brother  of  man;  it  wants  legislated  Christianity." 

Such  is  the  political  system  of  Lamartine.  It  is 
probable  that  what  he  desires — universal  fraternity  and 
a  terrestrial  paradise — is  also  desired  by  every  one 
else  ;  the  question  is  to  discover  by  what  practical 
means  the  world  is  to  be  brought  to  this  consumma- 
tion so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  We  regret  being  com- 
pelled to  announce  that  the  poetic  pubhcist  stops  here, 
and  leaves  us  with  gaping  mouths  and  arms  outstretched 
towards  the  social  Eden  which  is  indistinctly  descried 
upon  the  horizon. 
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In  regard  to  foreign  politics,  his  ideas  are  not  more 
practical,  but  they  are  clearer  and  more  precise.  Eu- 
rope, in  his  view,  overflows  with  inactive  capacities 
which  imperatively  demand  some  social  employment  ; 
now,  at  the  very  moment  when  there  is  this  excess  of 
life  here,  in  the  East  there  is  a  crisis  of  an  opposite 
kind  ;  it  is  incumbent,  therefore,  to  pour  into  Asia  the 
superabundance  of  Europe.  How  is  this  idea  to  be 
realized  ?"  A  European  Congress,"  he  says,  "  should  be 
assembled,  and  a  decree  passed  that  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire  (and  he  even  now  be- 
holds the  Turk  prostrate)  each  power  shall  take  pos- 
session of  a  part  of  the  East  as  a  protector,  and  shall 
found  upon  its  shores  model  cities  destined  to  relieve 
Europe  from  her  exuberant  population,  to  attract  the 
natives  by  the  charm  of  a  beneficent,  equitable  and  re- 
gular organization,  and  to  draw  insensibly  towards  it- 
self the  whole  of  Asia  by  the  path  of  conversion.  In 
twenty  years,"  he  adds,  "  the  measure  which  I  pro- 
pose will  have  created  prosperous  nations  and  miUions 
of  men  marching  under  the  œgis  of  Europe  to  a  new 
civilization," 

Observe  that  this  theory,  the  outUne  of  which  is 
merely  given  here,  is  unfolded  in  a  style  of  such  magical 
fascination,  that  the  mind  suffers  itself  to  be  softly  drawn 
towards  this  celestial  dream  of  the  pure  soul  of  a  poet, 
almost  forgetting  that  to  execute  the  plan,  nothing  less 
would  be  indispensable  than  to  change  by  the  stroke 
of  a  wand  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  men,  stir  up 
whole  empires,  bring  continents  together,  and  unite  in 
the  bonds  of  mutual  and  durable  afiection  races  in- 
durated by  ages  in  mortal  enmity.  But  Lamartine  ac- 
complishes all  these  things  in  twenty  years  and  with  the 
stroke  of  a  pen. 

Ten  centuries  more,  and  perhaps  this  bold  Utopia 

will  have  become  a  reality.     Thus  goes  the  world  ! 

Whilst  the  multitude  is  laboriously  striving  to  enlarge 

the  pathway  worn  by  past  generations,  until  it  shall 
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bequeath  to  generations  to  come  the  continuation  of 
its  work,  the  poet,  intrepid,  indefatigable  teacher,  mounts 
upon  the  eminences,  outstrips  time,  and  cries  to  the 
crowd  :  '*  Come  to  me  !" — "  We  have  not  your  wings," 
repUes  the  crowd.  The  poet  who  is  not  understood, 
resumes  his  flight,  and  the  crowd,  which  does  not  un- 
derstand him,  returns  to  its  task. 

In  the  anomalous  position  of  Lamartine  amid  the 
parties  and  aspirations  which  divide  the  Chamber 
and  the  country,  there  is  a  character  of  dignity  and 
grandeur  which  well  befits  the  poet.  Vague,  unde- 
cided and  awkward  as  may  be  his  oratory  in  the  nar- 
row, ephemeral  questions  of  which  each  session  sees 
the  birth  and  the  death;  it  becomes  firm,  vigorous,  har- 
monious, imposing,  when  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  intelligence,  or  for  the  defence  of  the  eternal  princi- 
ples of  honour,  morality  and  charity  upon  which  all 
human  societies  repose.  All  must  well  recollect  the 
stormy  day  on  which  the  Mole  ministry  was  obliged 
to  resist  almost  single-handed  the  combined  assault 
of  the  most  powerful  orators  of  the  Chamber.  It  be- 
gan to  reel  ;  Lamartme  fancied  he  beheld  in  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  attack,  a  spirit  of  systematic  hostility,  of 
selfishness  or  of  rancour  ;  the  poet's  heart  was  roused 
to  indignation;  he  descended  into  the  arena,  renewed 
the  combat,  and  an  appeal  to  the  country  was  requi- 
site to  decide  the  victory. 

The  influence  which  he  sometimes  wields  in  the 
debates  of  the  Chamber  is  less  owing  to  eminent  ora- 
torical abilities  than  to  the  morahty  of  his  life,  the  ele- 
vated instincts  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  calm,  disinte- 
rested, independent,  noble  attitude  which  he  has  al- 
ways preserved  since  his  entrance  into  the  career  of 
politics. 

In  appearance  Lamartine  has  something  that  recalls 
Byron — the  same  beauty  of  feature  and  expression, 
the  same  habits  of  elegance  and  dandyism,  the  same 
rather  haughty,  and  perhaps  English,  but  noble  and 
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distinguished  carriage.  If  you  add  to  this,  to  complete 
the  resemblance,  the  retinue  of  a  great  lord,  a  sump- 
tuous mansion,  full  blooded  horses,  a  magnificent  cha- 
teau, you  will  conclude  that,  since  the  epoch  of  Tasso 
and  Camoens,  times  have  somewhat  changed,  and  that 
it  is  possible,  now-a-days,to  be  an  eminent  poet  without 
dying  in  the  hospital 


s  0  U  L  T. 


s  0  II  L  T. 


When  I  learnt  at  Dresden  the  defeat  at  Vittoria  and  the  loss  of 
Spain,  I  sought  for  some  one  qualified  to  repair  the  disaster,  and 
cast  my  eyes  upon  Soult, — Napoleon. — Memorial  of  St.  Helena. 

Blucher  for  battle  ;  Soult  for  a  campaign  ;  Massena  for  both. — Wel- 


The  career  of  Marshal  Soult  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts — his  military  and  his  political  life.  The  former 
presents  a  straight,  continuous,  luminous  line  ;  the  lat- 
ter is  as  variable,  disputable  and  discordant  as  the 
times  themselves  in  which  it  has  been  passed. 

Nicholas  Jean-de-Dieu  Soult,  the  son  of  a  country 
notary,  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Saint  Amans, 
department  of  Tarn,  on  the  SOth  of  March,  1769. 
He  was  a  turbulent,  unruly  boy,  with  very  little  love 
for  reading,  and  a  perfect  disgust  for  the  venerable 
parchments  of  his  father,  who  not  knowing  what  else 
to  do  with  him,  made  a  soldier  of  him;  and  at  the  ago 
of  sixteen  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  into  the  Royal  In- 
fantry. By  turns  sergeant,  sub-lieutenant,  adjutant, 
captain,  major,  colonel,  he  passes  through  every  grade, 
and  serves  under  Generals  Luckner,  Castines,  Hoche, 
Lefebre,  and  Jourdan.  Attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
army  of  the  Moselle,  he  makes  the  campaigns  of  the 
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year  2,  and  the  year  3,  and  takes  a  glorious  part  in  almost 
all  the  battles  fought  upon  the  frontier  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  independence.  At  the  celebrated  action  of 
Fleurus,  the  Ardennes  division  began  to  fly  in  disorder, 
leaving  the  right  of  the  army  uncovered.  General 
Marceau  lost  his  head  and  wanted  to  kill  himself;  Co- 
lonel Soult  threw  himself  before  the  fugitives,  rallied 
them  and  brought  them  back  to  the  fight. 

Made  general  of  brigade  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1794,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  various  passages 
of  the  Rhine,  at  the  battles  of  Altenkirchen,  La  Lahn, 
Friedberg,  &c.  Having  upon  one  occasion  been  de- 
tached with  three  battalions  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
horse  to  cover  the  left  of  the  army  at  Herborn,  Soult 
all  at  once  found  himself  sun-ounded  by  four  thousand 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  sustained  for  five  hours,  a 
terrible  conflict,  repelled  seven  consecutive  charges,  and 
continued  his  march  without  leaving  a  single  man 
prisoner. 

The  peace  of  Campo-Formio  gave  a  few  moments 
of  repose  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  soon  the  odious 
assassination  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  broke  off 
the  negotiations  at  Rastadt  and  hostilities  recom- 
menced. On  the  22d  of  March,  1798,  at  the  village 
of  Ostrach,  the  Archduke  Charles  at  the  head  of 
25,000  Austrians,  attacked  the  vanguard  of  6,000 
French  commanded  by  Soult  ;  the  action  was  mur- 
derous in  the  extreme,  a  battalion  of  infantry  began  to 
yield,  Soult  seized  a  standard,  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  and  by  his  valour  reanimated  the 
courage  of  his  soldiers. 

In  April,  1798,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division,  and  made  the  campaign  of  Switz- 
erland under  Massena,  subjected  the  insurgents  of  the 
little  cantons,  fought  the  battles  of  Altorft*,  St.  Gothard 
and  Wintcrthur,  and  contributed  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  great  battle  of  Zurich,  which  lasted 
three  days.     Entrusted  with  the  task  of  preventing  the 
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junction  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  entered  Switzerland  from  Italy  under  the 
command  of  Souwarrow;  Soult  marched  "first  against 
the  Austrians,  and  found  them  encamped  on  the  Linth 
between  the  Lakes  of  Zurich  and  de  Wallenstadt  in  a 
formidable  position.  To  open  a  passage  for  his  ar- 
tillery, he  caused  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  of  marsh 
to  be  filled  up  ;  and  then,  by  one  of  those  happy  in- 
spirations with  which  his  military  career  abounds,  he 
invented  a  new  strategic  operation  which  has  since 
often  been  employed  with  success.  He  organized  a 
battahon  of  swimmers  who  crossed  the  river  completely 
armed,  surprised  the  enemy  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  drove  them  to  the  Rhine,  with  the  loss  of  their  gene- 
ral-in-chief  and  four  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  Soult 
then  hastened  to  meet  the  Russians,  encountered  them 
at  Schwitz,  beat  and  dispersed  them,  and  thus  com- 
pletely cleared  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from 
its  source  to  Lake  Constance. 

About  this  period  Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt 
and  overthrew  the  Directory.  The  army  of  Italy, 
which  had  been  shamefully  neglected  by  that  inefficient 
government,  was  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  Mas- 
sena  having  been  chosen  by  the  first  Consul  to  re- 
organize it,  earnestly  requested  that  Soult  might  be 
joined  with  him;  and  in  1800  the  latter  passed  the 
Alps  with  the  title  of  lieutenant  general.  He  began 
by  revictualling  Savona,  and  fought  upon  the  heights 
of  Montenotte  a  battle  in  which  he  exhibited  the 
greatest  valour.  Shut  up  and  besieged  in  Genoa  by 
much  superior  forces,  he  made  a  sortie  on  the  5th  of 
April  with  5000  men,  traversed  the  hostile  army,  ad- 
vanced upon  Sassello,  put  two  Austrian  divisions  to 
route,  and  re-entered  Genoa  a  few  days  afterwards 
with  8000  prisoners.  On  the  10th  of  May  he  made 
anoiher  sortie  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  traversed  a 
second  time  the  Austrian  army,  attacked  its  rear  at 
Monte-Facio,  and  cut  off  a  division  of  4000  troops. 
12 
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At  the  battle  of  Monte-Creto,  also  fought  by  the  in- 
defatigable Soult,  a  violent  storm  had  rendered  the 
ground  slippery,  and  the  soldiers  fought  hand  to  hand. 
AH  at  once  the  general  received  a  shot  which  broke 
his  leg;  his  troops,  seeing  him  fall,  supposed  him  killed, 
and  left  him  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  with  his  brother, 
who  would  not  quit  him.  He  was  carried  to  Alexan- 
dria, but  he  soon  heard  upon  his  bed  of  pain  the  cannon 
of  Marengo  announcing  his  deliverance.  After  that 
great  victory  he  was  presented  to  Bonaparte  by 
Massena  as  a  general  otficer  of  the  highest  promise, 
and  was  named  commander-in-chief  in  Piedmont, 
where  he  quelled  the  insurrection  of  the  valley  of 
Aosta,  subjugated  the  hordes  of  brigands  known  under 
the  name  of  Barbets,  organized  them  into  companies, 
and  made  them  fit  for  service. 

After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte  attached  him 
to  his  person  as  colonel-general  of  the  consular  guard, 
and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  camp  of  St.  Omer; 
and  at  length,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1804,  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  imperial  throne,  he  was  elevated,  in 
conjunction  with  the  military  magnates  of  the  epoch, 
to  the  rank  of  marshal  of  the  Empire. 

After  the  fatal  action  of  Trafalgar  and  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet,  the  army  which 
had  been  destined  to  the  invasion  of  England,  was 
directed  upon  Germany.  At  the  head  of  one  of  the 
corps  of  the  vanguard,  Soult  passed  the  Rhine  at  Spire, 
on  the  28th  of  October,  1805,  penetrated  into  Swabia, 
took  possession  of  Augsburgh,  marched  to  Ulm,  and 
thence  to  Memmingen.  Soon  arrived  the  great  day 
of  Austerlitz  ;  80,000  Russians  and  30,000  Austrians 
were  in  line  before  G0,000  French  ;  the  battle  was  to 
be  decisive,  the  emperor  had  said  it,  victory  was  to  be 
achieved  at  every  cost.  At  the  first  fire,  Soult  put 
himself  in  motion  and  advanced  rapidly  with  two  di- 
visions towards  the  heights  of  the  village  of  Pratzen. 
This  platform  was  crowded  with  Russian  troops  and  a 
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formidable  park  of  artillery.  After  three  hours  of 
bloody  conflict,  he  succeeded  by  one  of  those  efforts 
of  tenacity  which  distinguished  him,  in  making  himself 
master  of  the  ground.  Surprised  in  their  flight  by  an 
attack  on  their  flank,  the  Russian  lines  were  severed, 
and  the  Marshal  drove  two-thirds  of  them  upon  the 
lake  of  Monitz,  which  was  frozen.  He  immediately 
advanced  his  cannon,  and  in  an  instant  the  ice  broke, 
and  the  w-hole  host  of  men  and  horses  disappeared  in 
the  waves.  This  vigorous  movement  decided  the  fate 
of  the  day;  and  the  same  evening  Napoleon  going 
up  to  Sou'lt  on  the  field  of  battle,  said  to  him  :  "  Mar- 
shal, you  are  the  first  manœuvrer  of  Europe." 

At  Jena,  14th  of  October,  1806,  Soult  again  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  energy  of  his  attack  upon  the 
centre  of  the  enemy,  and  the  capture  of  a  wood  which 
contributed  materially  to  the  gain  of  the  battle.  He 
then  pursued  the  fugitives  to  Lubeck,  and  aided  by 
Bernadette,  carried  the  town  by  assault,  thus  annihi- 
lating the  last  fragments  of  the  Prussian  forces.  At 
Eylau  he  kept  in  check  the  corps  of  the  Russian  general 
Beningsen;  he  next  took  possession  of  Kœnisberg,  and 
having  displayed,  during  the  course  of  these  three 
glorious  campaigns,  the  most  consummate  military 
talents,  he  received,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsitt,  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Dalmatia. 

Peace  being  concluded  with  Austria,  Prussia  and 
Russia,  the  flames  of  war  were  kindled  in  Spain  with 
more  fury  than  ever.  The  English  army  disembarked 
upon  the  Peninsula  ;  for  the  first  time  a  French  divi- 
sion laid  down  its  arms  at  Baylen,  and  King  Joseph 
was  obliged  to  quit  Madrid.  Soult  went  to  Bayonne 
with  the  emperor,  received  the  command  of  the  second 
corps,  seized  upon  Burgos,  occupied  Santander,  over- 
threw near  Reynosa  the  Spanish  army  of  Estramadura, 
and  then  marching  against  the  English,  drove  them  to 
Corunna  and  forced  them  to  re-embark  precipitately, 
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leaving  a  considerable  number  of  killed  and  wounded^ 
including  their  chief. 

This  result  obtained,  the  marshal  was  ordered  to 
enter  Portugal.  Surrounded  by  invisible  foes,  in  an 
almost  unknown  country,  with  horrible  weather  and 
frightful  roads,  he  arrived  before  Of)orto  with  troops 
worn  out  by  fatigue.  In  vain  did  he  endeavour  to 
parley  with  the  garrison;  the  place  was  carried  by  as- 
sault, and  nearly  10,000  Portuguese  perished  in  the 
action.  Shut  up  in  the  same  city  with  21,000  men, 
awaiting  reinforcements  to  penetrate  farther  into  the 
country,  he  learns  that  the  English  army,  expelled 
from  Spain,  has  landed  in  Portugal,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  rising  in  all  directions,  and  that  he  will  soon 
be  environed  by  superior  numbers.  In  fact  the  van- 
guard of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  makes  an  attempt  upon 
Oporto  itself.  The  position  is  a  critical  one,  and  the 
season  inclement  in  the  extreme.  The  marshal  does 
not  hesitate  ;  he  burns  all  the  baggage  of  his  army, 
beginning  with  his  own  ;  every  soldier  is  directed  to 
empty  his  knapsack  in  order  to  fill  it  with  munitions  ; 
he  commences  his  march  across  the  mountains,  re- 
pulses every  attack,  and  re-enters  Spain  without  losing 
a  single  man.  According  to  strategists,  this  bold 
retreat  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Soult's  military  opera- 
tions. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  during  his  sojourn  at 
Oporto,  the  marshal,  at  the  invitation  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  formed  the  project  of  proclaiming  himself 
King  of  Portugal,  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  1st. 
This  statement,  which  has  no  other  foundation  than 
the  assertion  of  an  English  author,*  appears  to  us  at 
least  doubtful.  However  this  may  be,  at  an  epoch 
when  princes  and  kings  were  daily  extemporized, 
Soult  would  have  made  as  good  a  figure  upon  a 
throne  as  Murat,  for  instance,  that  glorious  swords^ 
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man,  or  as  those  members  of  the  imperial  family  to 
whom  Napoleon  pitched  crowns  without  taking  espe- 
cial pains  to  ascertain  if  their  heads  w^ere  sufficiently- 
strong  to  bear  them. 

It  was  after  the  retreat  of  Oporto  that,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  jealousies  of  the  different  French 
generals,  who  were  disputing  about  the  chief  command 
and  injuring  the  harmony  of  the  operations,  the  empe- 
ror issued  a  decree  ap]X)inting  Soult  major-general  of 
the  French  armies  in  Spain,  with  formal  authority  to 
assume  supreme  command  wherever  he  should  happen 
to  be.  When  it  is  remembered  that  his  rivals  were 
such  men  as  Ney,  Suchet,  Victor  and  Mortier,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  this  decree  is  in  itself  a  categorical 
answer  to  the  remarks  of  certain  biographers,  who 
have  pronounced  Soult  to  be  a  mere  tool  of  a  general, 
executing  mechanically  the  orders  which  he  received, 
and  incapable  of  high  original  conceptions. 

A  brilliant  victory  gained  at  Ocagna  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1809,  soon  justified  the  choice  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  opened  Andalusia  to  the  French.  It  is  to 
the  sojourn  of  Soult  in  this  province,  in  which  he  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters,  that  are  to  be  referred  the 
charges  of  exaction  and  pillage  which  have  been  made 
against  him,  and  renewed  with  more  vehemence  than 
ever  since  his  entrance  into  political  life.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  discuss  the  justness  of  these  accusations.  Ten 
highly  distinguished  and  highly  honoured  generals 
abused  their  position  in  a  very  different  manner,  and 
when  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  passed  in  review  the 
depredators  of  his  staff,  the  name  of  Soult  was  not 
pronounced. 

The  defeat  of  Marmont  at  the  Arapiles  having 
opened  the  road  to  Madrid  for  the  English,  Soult  eva- 
cuated Andalusia,  where  his  wise  and  provident  admi- 
nistration was  beginning  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war, 
marched  through  Grenada  and  Murcia  to  Valencia, 
12* 
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rallied  the  army  of  the  centre,  advanced  against  the 
English,  encountered  them  at  Salamanca,  routed  them 
and  drove  them  back  to  Portugal.  This  was  in  1813; 
the  unfortunate  Russian  campaign  had  just  swallowed 
up  nearly  600,000  French  soldiers  ;  the  emperor  called 
Soult  to  his  aid,  and  gave  him  the  command  in  chief  of 
his  guard,  in  which  capacity  the  marshal  signalized 
himself  at  the  bloody  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen. 

Soult  away,  events  change  their  aspect  in  Spain. 
WelUngton  gains  the  victory  of  Vittoria,  and  ap- 
proaches the  frontiers  of  France.  Napoleon  was  at 
Dresden.  Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  English,  he 
directs  Soult  to'  set  out  at  once  for  Spain.  In  eight 
days  the  latter  reaches  Bayonne  from  the  heart  of 
Germany  ;  and  there,  although  he  can  only  assemble 
50,000  men,  he  fortifies  himself  and  keeps  in  check  the 
120,000  troops  of  Wellington.  lie  fights  valourously 
at  Saint  Palais,  at  Sauveterre,  at  Orthez,  at  Aire,  at 
Tarbes,  and  at  last  throws  himself  into  Toulouse.  His 
force  now  consists  of  but  26,000  men,  with  whom  he 
has  to  make  head  against  86,000  English.  It  was  the 
10th  of  April,  1814;  France  was  invaded  on  all  sides; 
Paris  had  capitulated  ten  days  before  ;  the  emperor 
had  abdicated,  and  the  Bourbons  were  again  upon  the 
throne.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  calamities,  it  is  Mar- 
shal Soult  who  fires  the  last  gun,  it  is  he  who  is  the 
last  to  quit  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  he  who,  under  the 
walls  of  Toulouse,  achieves  the  last  victory.  The 
)nilitary  movements  of  Soult  at  this  period  have  been 
variously  judged  ;  we  do  not  pretend  to  appreciate 
them,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  cite  the  opinion  of 
a  man  who  was  somewhat  qualified  to  give  one,  of 
Napoleon  himself,  who,  at  St.  Helena,  said  that  the 
campaign  of  Soult  in  the  south  of  France  was  very 
fine. 

There  has  also  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  marshal  gained  or  lost  the  battle  of  Toulouse. 
Some  say  that  a  general  is  always  vanquished  when. 


he  abandons  his  position;  others  observe,  that  under 
the  then  existing  circumstances,  Soult  could  not  re- 
main in  Toulouse,  that  the  English,  with  forces  doubly- 
superior,  experienced  enormous  loss,  that  the  French 
remained  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  the  enemy 
did  not  dare  to  enter  the  city  until  it  had  been  eva- 
cuated. 

After  the  restoration,  Soult  took  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  the  government  and  received  in  June,  1814, 
the  command  of  the  13th  military  division.  Ap- 
pointed minister  of  war  on  the  3d  of  December,  he 
caused  the  sequestration  of  the  estates  of  the  Bonaparte 
family,  and  arraigned  before  a  council  of  war  one  of 
his  companions  in  arms.  General  Excelmans,for  writing 
too  warm  a  letter  of  devotion  to  Murat,  the  King  of 
Naples.     Excelmans,  however,  was  acquitted. 

On  first  learning  the  intelligence  of  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon from  Elba,  Soult  published  his  famous  order  of 
the  day  of  the  8th  of  March,  1815,  against  "  the  adven- 
turer who  comes  to  resume  an  usurped  power."  Never- 
theless Louis  XVIII  distrusted  him  and  took  away  his 
portfolio.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Bourbons  set 
out  for  Ghent,  and  Napoleon  entered  Paris.  Soult 
])resented  himself  before  him  on  the  25th  of  March  ;  a 
hostile  biographer  says,  that  what  passed  in  this  inter- 
view is  unknown,  but  Napoleon  himself  has  informed 
us;  "  Soult,"  he  said  at  St.  Helena,  "  is  innocent  of  all 
treason;  he  even  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  con- 
ceived a  real  affection  for  the  king;  the  authority  which 
he  enjoyed  under  the  latter,  he  said,  was  very  agreea- 
ble, so  different  from  that  possessed  by  my  ministers, 
that  it  had  completely  subdued  him." 

The  enemy  soon  reappeared  upon  our  soil.  Soult 
was  named  major  general,  and  after  publishing  a  new 
order  of  the  day  in  which  the  adventurer  is  again  the 
great  man,  marched  to  where  his  duty,  as  a  French- 
man, superior  to  all  personal  symy)athies,  called  him — 
to  the  frontier,  to  Waterloo^    There  he  fought  witb 
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his  wonted  valour;  Napoleon  in  despair  wished  to  rush 
amid  the  hostile  bayonets;  Soult  seized  the  bridle  of 
his  horse  and  hurried  him  ofT  upon  the  road  to  Char- 
leroi. 

Not  many  days  afterwards  the  Emperor  sought  the 
odious  hosfitality  of  the  Bellerophon,  and  Soult  retired 
to  his  domestic  hearth.  Threatened  with  a  trial,  he 
put  forth  a  mCmoirc  justificatif  m  which  are  some  sen- 
tences stamped  with  a  species  of  hatred  and  disdain 
for  that  man.  That  man  was  Napoleon,  vanquished, 
torn  from  every  thing  he  loved,  and  condemned  to  die 
upon  an  arid  rock  two  thousand  leagues  from  Europe. 
The  biographer  need  not  censure  such  language  ;•  it 
carries  its  own  condemnation  with  it. 

Included  in  the  ordinance  of  the  24th  of  July,  Soult 
was  condemned  to  exile,  and  retired  with  his  family  to 
Dusseldorf,  in  Germany.  In  1819,  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  France;  on  the  9th  of  January,  1820,  Louis 
XVIII  restored  to  him  his  marshal's  baton  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived.  On  the  5th  of  November,  1829, 
Charles  X.  conferred  upon  him  the  collar  of  the  order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  raised  him  to  the  peerage. 
Much  sport  has  been  made  of  his  religious  fervor  at 
this  epoch  ;  we  will  say  nothing  upon  the  subject,  for  we 
know  not  how  far  he  was  or  was  not  sincere,  and  be- 
sides, we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  certain  acts 
which,  although  they  may  not  be  the  result  of  profound 
conviction,  are  not  the  less  obligatory  from  their  ob- 
ject, and  useful  in  their  consequences.* 

After  the  revolution  of  July,  France  was  strong  only 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  her  children.  The  army  was  nu- 
merically weak;  a  new  invasion  might  again  have  in- 
flicted upon  us  the  humiliations  of  1814  and  1815.    The 

*  This  would  seem  to  intimate  that  a  man  may  play  the  liypocrile 
whenever  it  suits  his  interests  to  do  so — very  edifying  and  codvc- 
rient  morality  without  doubt. —  Tr, 
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Laffitte  administration  felt  the  need  of  an  able  head  for  the 
military  department,  and  in  November,  1830,  Marshal 
Soult  was  called  to  the  ministry  of  war.  This  cabinet 
of  concession,  composed  of  honest  but  irresolute  men, 
omitting  to  do  good  for  fear  of  doing  evil,  was  little  suited 
to  the  energetic  nature  of  the  marshal.  Accordingly,  he 
kept  himself  scrupulously  within  the  circle  of  his  func- 
tions, devoting  himself  to  his  task  of  military  reorgani- 
zation ;  and  soon  400,000  men  armed,  equipped,  drilled 
and  ready  to  repel  attack,  proved  to  Europe  that  the  old 
soldier  had  lost  none  of  his  activity. 

The  advent  of  the  Périer  ministry,  a  ministry  of  re- 
pression if  ever  there  was  one,  gave  vast  authority  to 
the  marshal,  and  opened  the  way  for  him  to  the  pre- 
miership. It  is  not  incumbent  upon  us  here  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  application  of  the  military  system, 
the  putting  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  permanent 
councils  of  war,  &c.  &c.  Throughout  this  whole 
period  there  was  strife,  fatal  strife  between  power  and 
parties;  blood  flowed  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  5th  and 
6th  of  June,  civil  war  broke  out  over  the  bier  of  the 
pacificator  of  la  Vendee. 

Périer  having  died  without  terminating  the  crisis,  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia  became  the  man  of  the  emergency; 
and  on  the  11th  of  October,  1831,  he  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  council.  The  arrest  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berry,  the  expedition  to  Antwerp,  the  law  upon 
the  subject  of  detached  forts,  the  law  upon  associa- 
tions, the  bloody  and  decisive  conflict  with  the  repub- 
licans at  Lyons  and  Paris  in  April,  1834,  are  the  chief 
acts  of  his  administration,  in  which,  however,  as  has 
been  seen  in  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Thiers,  he  did  not  al- 
ways play  the  principal  part. 

After  the  triumph  over  the  republicans,  the  repres- 
sive and  military  system  represented  by  the  marshal, 
being  no  longer  a  necessity,  it  became  indispensable 
to  modify  it.  In  the  hour  of  peril,  it  had  been  unani- 
mously supported  by  the  Chamber,  but  the  victory 
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once  achieved,  they  would  acquiesce  in  it  no  longer. 
Thus  towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1834,  a  frac- 
tion began  to  define  itself,  which  was  subsequently 
known  by  the  name  of  the  tiers-parti.  Before  this 
new  opposition  composed  of  monarchists,  but  enemies 
to  extreme  measures,  the  Duke  de  Broglie  succumbs 
upon  the  important  question  of  the  debt  to  the  United 
States.  Next  came  the  turn  of  Soult.  In  creating  an 
army,  in  combating  faction,  he  had  made  too  free  use 
of  the  budget  of  his  department;  the  tiers-parti,  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Dupin,  the  most  subtle  advocate  of  the 
Chamber,  imperatively  demanded  an  account  of  his 
administration.  The  old  soldier  would  willingly  have 
replied  to  the  orator,  calculating  francs  and  centimes, 
in  the  style  of  Scipio  :  "  I  have  raised  400,000  men  ; 
let  us  go  to  the  Capitol  and  return  thanks  to  the  gods!" 
But  as  the  argument  would  have  had  little  weight  with 
our  modern  senators,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  dis- 
solve the  Chamber.  This  step  failed  to  accomplish 
the  desired  object  ;  the  tiers-parti  returned  stronger 
than  before,  the  majority  arrayed  itself  against  the 
marshal,  Thiers  skilfully  detached  himself  from  his 
colleague,  and  the  president  of  the  council  was  con- 
strained to  yield  him  his  place. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  career,  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia  was  destined  to  experience  one  of  those  gratifi- 
cations which  console  for  many  mishaps  ;  his  hour  of 
popularity  was  about  to  sound,  and — strange  event, 
unheard  of  in  our  annals  ! — it  is  a  foreign  and  long 
hostile  nation  which  rises  in  mass  to  teach  France  how 
her  old  monuments  of  glory,  which  she  seems  almost 
to  disdain,  are  elsewhere  prized.  Then  France  begins, 
in  her  turn,  to  stir  ;  the  opposition  press  heretofore  so 
inimical  to  the  marshal-minister,  takes  him  under  its 
aegis.  He  is  no  longer  the  renegade  of  all  parties,  the 
man  of  blood  of  the  13th  of  March  and  the  11th  of 
October,  the  inefficient  military  chief,  the  runaway  of 
Toulouse — he  is  the  noble  symbol  of  democracy,  the 
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soldier  sprung  from  the  people  and  towering  by  the 
lustre  of  his  renown  over  the  sons  of  kings  and  the 
nnost  illustrious  scions  of  the  most  ancient  families  of 
Europe,  the  old  major-general,  the  right  arm  of  Napo- 
leon ;  shame  to  whosoever  shall  say  that  he  did  not 
conquer  at  Toulouse  ! 

Unfortunately,  this  enthusiasm  was  of  brief  duration 
in  France;  and  while  England  still  remembers  with 
pleasure  the  triumphal  progress  of  the  illustrious  stran- 
ger through  her  counties  ;  those  houses  decked  as  if 
for  a  national  festival;  those  women  waving  handker- 
chiefs at  the  windows  ;  those  men  throwing  themselves 
before  his  horse  in  order  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of 
the  hero  ;  that  army,  the  half  of  which  perhaps  had 
fought  in  Spain  and  at  Waterloo,  rending  the  welkin 
with  their  shouts  of  welcome  ;  that  joy,  that  admira- 
tion, that  almost  delirious  enthusiasm  ;  whilst  England 
remembers  all  this,  in  France,  at  least  as  far  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  periodical  press  represents  France,  it  is 
already  forgotten  ;  and  from  the  day  on  which  the  glo- 
rious hero  of  London  placed  his  hands  a  second  time 
upon  the  portfoho  of  foreign  affairs,  he  became  what 
he  had  been  on  the  13th  of  March  and  the  11th  of 
October.  Amid  these  contradictions  what  is  biogra- 
phy to  do  ?  Must  it,  Uke  journalism  and  King  Clevis, 
burn  every  six  months  what  it  has  adored,  and  adore 
what  it  has  burnt  ?  In  our  humble  opinion,  it  should 
neither  burn  nor  adore  ;  we  think  that  it  should  take 
good  care  not  to  affirm,  for  instance,  that  the  marshal 
manages  the  pen  or  the  tongue  as  skilfully  as  the 
sword  ;  that  he  has  read  Grotius,  Burlamaqui  and  Puf- 
fendorf  ;  that  he  is  the  equal  of  Mr.  Thiers  in  grouping 
arithmetical  figures  or  inditing  a  diplomatic  note  ;  or, 
in  fine,  that  he  is  quite  in  his  place  at  the  head  of  a 
department  which  requires  great  subtlety,  considera- 
ble oiliness,  tolerable  loquacity,  a  little  roguery  (par- 
don the  expression,)  and  in  which  one  must  never 
forget  the  divine  precepts  of  the  master  :  "  Speech  was 
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given  to  man  to  disguise  his  thoughts."  But  we  also 
think  that  amid  all  the  changes  which  have  so  rapidly 
occurred  upon  the  political  stage  since  1789,  the  man 
may  have  had  his  hesitations,  his  errors,  his  weak- 
nesses even,  without  its  being  justifiable  for  the  biogra- 
pher to  blot  out  fifty  years  of  glory  with  a  stroke  of 
his  pen. 

We  think  that,  at  certain  periods,  public  life  is  a 
tempestuous  sea  on  which  it  is  necessary  ever  and 
anon  to  tack  in  order  to  avoid  dashing  against  rocks  ; 
that  one  may  deserve  well  of  one's  country  under  every 
form  of  government  ;  that  a  power  which  falls,  always 
destroys  itself;  that  he  who  vainly  tries  to  arrest  it  in 
its  perilous  course  is  not  obliged  to  throw  himself  with 
it  into  the  abyss;  and  that  when  a  man  has  spilt  his  blood 
for  his  native  land  on  every  battle-field  of  Europe,  when 
he  has  exclusively  devoted  eminent  faculties  to  the 
service  of  that  native  land,  when  he  has  always  che- 
rished in  his  heart  and  on  his  lips  the  religion  of  na- 
tional honour,  he  is  well  worthy  of  possessing  an  ample 
share  of  French  sympathies. — These  are  not  wanting 
to  Marshal  Soult.* 

*  On  the  rejection  of  the  dotation  bill  last  winter,  Soult  and  his 
colleagues  resigned,  and  the  Thiers  ministry  succeeded.  The  old 
marshal,  however,  is  again  in  power  as  President  of  the  Council  and 
minister  of  wlr,  his  chief  duty  being  to  keep  the  peace — rather  a  sin- 
gular task  for  the  veteran.— TV, 
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Since  Mirabeau,  no  one  haa  equalled  Mr.  Bcrrj-er. — Cor.mexin— • 
Parliamentary  Orators. 

I  have  consecrated  my  life  to  the  defence  of  the  old  alliance  of  roy- 
alty and  liberty. — Berrver. 

It  was  in  1792,  a  short  time  after  the  atrocious  days 
of  September,  that  a  distinguished  advocate  of  the  bar 
of  Paris,  deprived  of  his  certificate  of  citizenship,  and 
flying  from  persecution,  happened  to  be  at  Blois,  where 
he  pleaded  a  cause  against  an  officious  defender.  It  is 
doubtless  recollected  that  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in 
overturning  the  judicial  hierarchy,  had  begun  by  cre- 
ating officious  defenders — that  is  to  say,  had  given  to 
the  first  comer,  the  right  of  pleading  for  the  first 
comer.  The  officious  defender  in  the  case  in  question 
was  a  prosy  individual,  who  wearied  both  judges  and 
audience  by  his  eloquence.  The  son  of  the  advocate, 
a  child  about  two  years  and  a  half  old,  was  present  with 
his  mother,  and  had  his  patience  tried  more  severely  than 
any  one  else  ;  at  length,  unable  to  restrain  himself,  he 
cried  out  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over 
the  court, — "  Come,  mamma,  that's  enough  !  I'm  tired, 
let  us  go  'way."    ^'  The  cause  is  heard,"  said  the  pre* 
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sident,  delighted  with  the  pertinence  of  the  interrup- 
tion, "  give  in  your  papers,  the  tribunal  will  pronounce 
upon  them." 

Forty  years  afterwards,  in  the  same  town,  in  the 
same  apartment,  the  same  child,  then  the  leader  of  a 
party,  and  a  potent  orator,  defended  his  liberty  and 
his  life.  Audience,  advocates,  jury,  all  rose  respect- 
fully on  the  entrance  of  the  illustrious  accused  ;  all 
hearts  beat  at  the  accents  of  that  sonorous,  deep-toned 
voice  ;  a  few  words  sufficed  for  his  triumph  ;  he  was 
listened  to  even  after  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  and  no 
one,  you  may  swear,  thought  of  crying,  "  enough  !" 

It  may  be  easily  guessed  that  the  child,  the  great 
advocate  and  Mr.  Berryer  are  one  and  the  same  per- 
son.* 

To  say  that  Mr.  Berryer  is  at  once  the  glory  of  the 
bar,  the  eagle  of  the  French  tribune,  and  the  stand- 
ard bearer  of  legitimacy,  is  to  say  only  what  every 
one  knows.  It  remains  for  us  to  tell  how  this  potent 
combination  was  formed,  how  he  passed  from  the 
school-bench  to  the  bar,  from  the  bar  to  the  tribune  ; 
and  how  this  plebeian,  the  glorious  champion  of  the 
descendants  of  St.  Louis,  has  succeeded  in  making 
himself  heard  and  applauded,  symbol  as  he  is  of  a 
vanquished  cause,  thrown  without  any  other  weapon 
than  his  eloquence  in  the  midst  of  hostile  legions,  and 
bearing  himself  like  one  of  the  generous,  heroic  pala- 
dins of  olden  time  who  defied  whole  armies,  alone. 

Pierre  Antoine  Berryer  was  born  in  Paris  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1790.  His  father,  who  still  lives,  oc- 
cupied at  the  epoch  of  the  revolution,  an  important 
place  at  the  bar.  Of  a  wise  and  circumspect  nature, 
he  beheld  in  the  independence  of  the  parliament  the  pal- 
ladium of  our  liberties;  eloquent  and  skilful  he  might, 
like  so  many  other  lawyers  of  the  day,  have  held  forth 

*  This  anecdote  is  mentioned  in  the  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Berryer 
the  elder. 
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in  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  assemblies,  or  in  the 
Convention;  Uke  so  many  others  also,  he  might  have 
caused  himself  to  be  decapitated  by  the  committee  of 
public  safety;  he  preferred  to  remain  aloof,  deploring 
the  ruin  of  the  old  privileges  of  the  order,  and  rearing 
his  son  in  the  love  of  the  institutions  beneath  whose 
shade  France  had  been  growing  for  so  many  ages. 
When  the  fury  of  the  revolutionary  storm  was  spent, 
he  confided  his  son  to  the  Oratorians  of  Juilly.  The 
college  of  Juilly  was  then,  as  now,  distinguished  for  the 
severity  of  its  studies,  and  especially  for  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  the  religious  education  of  the  pupils. 
Young  Berryer  gave  early  indication  of  equal  inteUi- 
gence  and  idleness.  He  was  an  indifferent  scholar, 
working  only  by  fits  and  starts,  humiliatingly  weak 
in  Greek  translation,  but  sometimes  superb  in  amplifi- 
cation or  French  declamation.  He  was  also  remark- 
able for  his  piety,  which  was  so  fervent  that  he  wanted 
to  become  a  priest  ;  and  his  friends  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  preventing  him  from  embracing  an  eccle- 
siastical life.  • 

Who  can  measure  the  part  which  would  have  been 
played  perhaps  by  this  new  Bossuet,  of  whom  destiny 
has  made  a  monarchical  Mirabeau  ?  Imagine  this 
man,  so  eloquent  in  the  tribune,  in  presence  of  a  whole 
people  dead  to  belief  and  at  the  same  time  thirsting 
for  it;  imagine  him  animated  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
faith,  calling  nations  to  God  with  that  voice  which  de- 
molishes ministries  (this  is  all  that  the  voice  of  an  ora- 
tor can  demolish  now-a-days)  and  wrestling  with 
egotism  and  indiflerence,  the  double  and  monstrous 
cancer  which  is  eating  into  the  heart  of  modern  so- 
cieties. Who  is  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  possi- 
ble? Who  can  say  whether,  what  Lamennais  for 
twenty  years  has  not  been  able  to  effect  with  a  sublime 
book,  Berryer  would  not  have  succeeded  in  achieving 
with  his  tongue? 

These  first  religious  feelings  left,  at  all  events,  inde- 
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lible  impressions  upon  the  heart  of  the  young  naan.  Mr. 
Berryer  has  passed  through  life,  sifting  myriads  of  law- 
suits, plunged  up  to  the  neck  in  the  materialism  of  bu- 
siness and  the  dissipations  of  the  world,  swallowing  in 
large  draughts  the  pleasures  offered  to  his  lips,  and  has 
nevertheless  always  continued  a  firm  and  ardent  Ca- 
tholic. His  faith,  however,  according  to  his  friends, 
though  true  and  sincere  in  substance  is  very  mallea- 
ble, and  not  at  all  austere  or  canonical  in  form. 

Berryer  was  not  obliged  to  break  through  all  those 
obstacles  which  have  impeded  most  of  our  eminent 
men  at  their  entrance  into  life.  His  father,  who  had 
one  of  the  largest  practices  of  the  day,  soon  perceived 
that  he  would  advance  rapidly  in  the  profession.  These 
paternal  anticipations  were  not  disappointed.  The 
young  man  had  received  from  Heaven  neither  the  stam- 
mering of  Demosthenes  nor  the  pea  of  Cicero  ;  nature, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  have  taken  pleasure  in 
forming  him  for  an  orator — a  pure  and  powerful  voice, 
a  fine  expressive  countenance,  ample  lungs,  the  im- 
passioned organization  of  the  tribune,  nothing  was  de- 
ficient. After  some  years  divi3ed  between  the  theo- 
retical study  of  law  and  the  experimental  study  of  life; 
after  having  married,  in  spite  of  every  impediment, 
when  scarcely  twenty-one,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl. 
Mademoiselle  Gauthier,  with  whom  he  was  desperate- 
ly in  love,  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  bar  in  the 
last  days  of  the  empire.  His  débuts  were  so  many 
triumphs  :  the  youthful  advocate  divined  rather  than 
studied  his  cases;  a  man  of  passion  and  of  figures,  he 
infused  passion  into  figures,  and  figui'es  into  passion» 
His  father  had,  as  it  were,  inoculated  him  with  his 
singular  aptitude  for  commercial  business  and  remark- 
able skill  in  tlie  management  of  a  suit,  and  these  recom- 
mendations he  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fervour  of  his 
eloquence  and  the  irresistible  strength  of  his  logic. 

At  this  period,  in  1814,  the  poUtical  opinions  of  Mr. 
Berryer  were  unformed.     He  loved  neither  war  nor 
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despotism,  although  he  could  not  help  sharing,,  in  a 
degree,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  youth  of  the  day  for 
Napoleon.  His  father,  moreover,  owed  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  fortune  to  the  imperial  régime,  and  he  him- 
self, as  he  has  said,  "  began  his  career  amid  the  din  of 
arms,  and  woke  to  the  world  at  the  shouts  of  glory 
of  the  empire,  when  all  the  old  quarrels  were  hushed." 
Nevertheless,  when  the  first  Restoration  arrived,  it 
found  in  him  a  devoted  royalist,  and  since  that  mo- 
ment his  political  line,  on  the  whole,  has  not  varied. 

On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Berryer,  faith- 
ful to  his  new  convictions,  took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  royalist  volunteers.  After  the  Hundred  Days,  feel- 
ing convinced  that  "  the  trade  of  a  king  is  not  to  Hft 
the  wounded  from  the  field  of  battle  in  order  to  car- 
ry them  to  the  scaffold,"  he  devoted  himself  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  victims  of  the  reaction,  assisted  his  father 
and  Mr,  Dupin  in  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney,  pleaded 
for  General  Debelle  before  a  council  of  war,  and,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  prevent  his  condemnation,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  king  a  commutation  of 
his  punishment.  &"ome  days  afterwards,  on  the  2Gth 
of  April,  1815,  he  achieved  a  complete  triumph;  he 
covered  with  the  aegis  of  his  eloquence  one  of  the  most 
glorious  veterans  of  the  imperial  armies;  he  braved  in- 
terdiction, was  almost  treated  as  one  of  the  factious, 
but  he  saved  General  Cambronne.  In  the  affair  of 
Generals  Canuel  and  Donnadieu,  accused  of  conspi- 
racy against  the  life  of  the  king,  he  signalized  himself 
by  violent  sallies  against  the  Decazes  ministry,  whom 
he  charged  with  instigating  the  insurrections  of  Lyons 
and  Grenoble.  A  pamphlet  which  he  published  on  the 
subject,  gave  great  ofience,  and  from  that  moment,  he 
found  himself  linked  to  the  fraction  of  pure  royalists 
grouped  around  Chateaubriand,  de  Bonald,  Lamennais, 
Corbière,  and  de  Villèle,  and  sounding  the  alarm  in  the 
colums  of  the  Conservateur. 

Political  trials,  however,  did  not  carry  him  off  from 
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civil  business.  Aided  by  that  prodigious  sagacity 
which  enables  him  in  a  few  minutes  to  see  through  the 
most  complicated  case,  he  was  ready  for  every  thing. 
The  inheritance  of  the  Marquis  de  Verac,  the  nume- 
rous suits  for  liquidation  and  cutting  of  wood  result- 
ing from  the  return  of  the  emigrants,  the  difficulties  of 
the  bankers  Séguin  and  Ouvrard,  and  the  famous 
Ouvrard  contracts  for  supplying  the  army  of  Spain, 
successively  occupied,  distinguished  and  enriched  him. 
After  the  formation  of  the  Villèle  cabinet,  Berryer 
was  forced  to  combat  his  political  friends  in  their  re- 
strictive measures  against  the  press,  and  lent  the  aid  of 
his  eloquence  to  the  Journal  des  Débats,  the  Drapeau- 
Blanco,  and  the  Quotidienne.  About  the  same  period 
he  took  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Société  des 
bonnes  Lettres  and  the  Société  des  bonnes  Etudes;  for 
the  first  time  he  undertook  to  treat  great  political  ques- 
tions in  a  series  of  lectures;  the  audience  was  nume- 
rous, the  orator's  success  complete,  and  perhaps  this 
foretaste  of  parliamentary  triumphs  increased  his  de- 
sire for  political  hfe.  M.  de  Villèle,  on  attaining 
power,  had  already  endeavoured  to  secure  one  whose 
fresh  and  vigorous  talents  gave  such  promise  of  emi- 
nence; but  Berryer  had  seen  that  he  would  be  a  loser 
by  exchanging  for  a  title  of  procureur-général  his 
independent,  sumptuous,  exciting  career  at  the  bar. 
He  accordingly  refused  the  offer  made  to  him,  and  re- 
mained an  advocate,  taking,  however,  a  sufficiently 
active  share  in  the  different  ministerial  changes  of  the 
epoch  to  injure  his  personal  interests  and  obstruct  the 
course  of  his  fortunes.  At  length  he  reached  the  age 
of  eligibility  to  the  Chamber;  the  Polignac  administra- 
tion, which  had  just  been  formed,  hastened  to  make 
every  effort  to  enrol  him  beneath  their  banner.  To 
secure  beforehand  his  electoral  rights,  he  had  purchased 
the  estate  of  Augcrvillc,  the  acquisition  of  which  had 
considerably  involved  him  in  debt.  Divided  between 
august  soUcitations  and  the  embarrassment  of  his  pri- 
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rate  affairs,  he  hesitated  at  first,  but  ended  by  sacri- 
ficing his  grand  position  in  court  and  the  immense  re- 
sources oiîered  by  his  genius,  for  the  uncertainties  of 
pohtical  fife. 

Brought  forward  as  the  ministerial  candidate  at  the 
electoral  college  of  Puy,  (Upper-Loire,)  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  deviation  of  M.  de  Labour- 
donnaye  to  the  peerage,  Berryer  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  tribune 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1830.  In  the  discussion  upon 
the  famous  address  of  the  221,  which  he  energetically 
combated  as  unconstitutional  and  factious:  "What 
care  I,"  he  said,  "  when  the  I'ights  of  the  king  are 
wounded,  when  the  throne  is  outraged,  for  the  protesta- 
tions of  devotion,  of  respect  and  of  love  with  which  your 
address  may  be  filled  Î  What  care  I  for  your  saying 
the  prerogatives  of  the  king  are  sacred,  if  at  the  same 
time  you  seek  to  restrict  the  use  he  is  to  make  of  them?" 

Raised  at  once  by  the  potency  of  his  intellect  to  the 
head  of  the  ministerial  phalanx,  Berryer  might  well 
have  anticipated,  as  did  everyone,  a  speedy  elevation; 
he  was,  in  fact,  ofiered  a  portfolio,  but  he  was  not 
willing  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Polignac's  ideas.  Re- 
jecting a  secondary  part,  he  postponed  his  well-founded 
hopes;  the  revolution  of  July  suddenly  destroyed  them 
altogether.  At  that  crisis  he  was  found  at  his  post. 
On  the  7th  of  August  he  protested  against  the  powers 
arrogated  by  the  Chamber,  declaring  that  he  could  not 
recognise  its  right  to  deliberate  upon  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne  and  the  election  of  a  king.  The  royalty  of 
July  was,  nev^ertheless,  proclaimed.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  legitimists  deserted  the  parliament,  and  Ber- 
ryer found  himself  almost  alone  in  presence  of  an 
oath  at  which  his  conscience  revolted.  Great  was  his 
embarrassment;  on  one  side,  his  political  co-religion- 
ists, of  whom  his  eloquence  w^as  the  anchor  of  safety, 
endeavoured  to  retain  him  in  his  seat  by  considera- 
tions of  devotedness  and  honour;  on  the  other,  nume- 
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rous  friends,  solicitous  about  his  future  prospects,  ex- 
horted him  not  to  sacrifice  his  existence  to  a  cause  that 
was  lost,  but  to  resume  his  wide  and  lucrative  practice. 
He  chose  the  more  arduous,  the  more  barren,  but  the 
nobler  course.  He  took  the  oath  with  all  the  reserva- 
tions, remained  a  deputy,  and  engaged  in  that  career 
of  permanent  opposition  which  he  has  never  since  left. 

At  an  epoch  when  all  things  are  measured  by  per- 
sonal interest,  when  egotism  is  often  hidden  at  the  bot- 
tom of  resolutions  the  grandest  in  appearance,  it  is  a 
rare  and  admirable  spectacle,  that  of  a  man  descend- 
ing into  the  arena  to  sustain  alone  against  all,  a  cease- 
less, fruitless,  even  hopeless,  struggle.  Whether  it  be 
caused  by  devotedness  or  a  thirst  for  the  sterile  triumphs 
of  the  tribune,  or  for  the  no  less  sterile  ovations  of  the 
drawing-room  and  the  street,  there  is  still  in  the  posi- 
tion something  poetic,  chivalric,  adventurous,- which 
does  not  belong  to  our  age,  and  which  is  perfectly 
characteristic  of  Berryer. 

In  the  days  which  immediately  followed  the  revolu- 
tion, when  the  repulsive  sentiment,  the  explosion  of 
which  had  just  overturned  a  monarchy,  had  as  yet  lost 
none  of  its  strength,  it  was  a  rough  and  ditiicult  task 
to  speak  in  favour  of  the  past  before  the  very  persons 
by  whom  it  had  been  destroyed.  Regrets  or  desires, 
though  expressed  with  the  loftiest  eloquence,  would  in- 
fallibly have  encountered  only  irony,  indignation  or 
disdain.  Berryer  was  not  the  man  to  make  such  a 
mistake  ;  his  parliamentary  tactics  were  more  adroit. 
Leaving  aside  impotent  elegies  and  facts  that  were  ac- 
comphshed,  he  set  himself  to  combat  the  government 
with  its  own  weapons,  to  stop  it  in  its  efforts  at  orga- 
nization in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of  its  revolutionary 
principle,  to  talk  much  to  it  about  its  duties,  and  very 
little  about  its  rights,  to  push  it  from  concession  to  con- 
cession towards  its  ruin,  and  entangle  it  in  the  dogma 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  More  of  a  royalist 
than  the  king,  Berryer  was,  at  times,  more  liberal  than 
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liberty.  Instead  of  pulling  the  car  back,  he  tried  to 
impel  it  roughly  onwards  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
brought  up  unexpectedly  against  a  barrier  and  dashed 
to  pieces. 

In  the  very  outset,  he  took  the  initiative  in  all  the 
propositions  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass.  He  thus 
energetically  demanded  the  application  of  the  jury  to 
the  transgressions  of  the  press  (4th  of  October,)  the 
diminution  of  the  stamp-dutie»  (17th  of  November,) 
the  extension  of  the  municipal  law  and  the  nomination 
of  mayors  by  the  corporation  (2d  of  February,  1831,) 
the  enlargement  of  electoral  riglits  and  the  abolition 
of  the  qualifications  (25th  of  February,  1831.)  In  this 
way  he  soon  became  not  only  the  man  of  the  vanquished 
party,  but  the  man  of  all  parties  hostile  to  the  govern- 
ment of  July  ;  and  after  a  few  moments  of  distrust, 
after  a  few  murmurs  against  the  white  flag,  the  whole 
left  participated  in  the  triumphs  of  the  orator,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  irresistible  sway  of  his  eloquence. 

In  the  following  session,  finding  himself  more  at 
liberty  to  manifest  his  monarchical  sympathies,  Ber- 
ryer  combated  with  all  his  energy  the  proposition 
of  M.  de  Briqueville  relative  to  the  banishment  of  the 
Bourbons.  On  the  5th  of  October,  1831,  he  found 
himself  for  the  first  time  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Thiers  on 
the  question  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  in  support  of  which 
he  delivered  a  fine  discourse.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
ascending  the  tribune  to  defend  the  anniversary  of  the 
21st  of  January,  and  warmed  into  an  eulogium  of  Louis 
XVI,  he  was  interrupted  by  murmm's  from  the  left. 
Turning  towards  it  he  made  one  of  those  admirable 
apostrophes  in  which  he  is  always  so  successful  :  "  On 
the  day  of  condemnation  it  was  permitted  to  speak  of 
the  virtues  of  Louis  XVI  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
convention  interrupted  the  defenders  of  the  king." 

Whilst  Berryer  was  thus  pursuing  his  march  af- 
ter the  fashion  of  Fabius  cunctator,  towards  a  third 
restoration,  a  woman,  more  impatient  for  that  result, 
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risked  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  Duchess  of  Berry 
traversed  France,  and  la  Vendee  was  roused  by  her 
voice  into  some  manifestation  of  its  former  energy.  A 
letter  was  addressed  by  the  Duchess  to  the  legitimists 
of  Paris  to  inform  them  of  her  arrival  ;  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  long  note  in  cipher,  the  key  of  which  she 
had  forgotten  to  give.  The  penetrating  mind  of  Ber- 
ryer  soon  discovered  it  ;  it  was  this  phrase  substituted 
for  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet — Le  gou- 
vernement provisoire. 

This  appeal  to  arms  made  at  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred leagues  from  Paris,  when  Paris  is  all  France, 
this  raising  of  bucklers  at  a  period  of  lassitude  and 
faint-heartedness,  seemed  a  sort  of  anachronism  to  the 
leaders  of  the  legitimist  party.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
Vannes,  it  was  decided  that  Berryer  should  take 
advantage  of  a  suit  which  called  him  to  Vannes  to 
attempt  to  join  the  princess  and  dissuade  her  from  her 
designs.  He  set  out  on  the  20th  of  May  ;  on  the  22d 
he  was  at  Nantes,  and  the  same  evening  he  com- 
menced through  the  Bocage  a  nocturnal,  romantic  jour- 
ney, environed  with  mystery,  precautions  and  watch- 
words. His  name,  already  popular  among  the  peasants 
of  la  Vendée,  was  a  passport  eveiy  where,  until  at 
length  he  reached  a  little  farm  surrounded  by  trees. 
The  princess  was  there  in  a  miserable  little  chamber 
with  a  truckle-bed  for  throne  and  a  pair  of  pistols  for 
sceptre.  It  was  a  strange  scene,  this  nocturnal  con- 
ference, in  w^hich  the  greatest  orator  of  our  age  had  to 
engage  in  a  contest  of  eloquence  with  a  woman  of 
weak  frame,  but  heart  of  steel,  a  true  daughter  of 
Henry  IV,  loving,  with  the  same  love,  the  ball  and  the 
battle,  deriving  from  her  very  destitution  a  desperate 
courage,  and  believing  herself  still  in  the  times  when 
monarchs  reigned  <'  by  right  of  conquest  and  by  right 
of  birth."  The  discussion  was  prolonged  to  the 
morning  ;  in  vain  did  Berryer  pourtray  with  all  the 
magic  of  his  genius,  the  perils  of  the  expedition  ;  in  vain 
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did  he  even  plead  for  the  interests  of  the  party  com- 
promised by  a  premature  and  useless  insurrection. 
The  Duchess  disputed  the  ground  inch  by  inch  ;  when 
the  day  appeared,  she  was  exhausted  but  not  con- 
vinced, and  Berryer  was  obliged  to  retire  with  a  heavy 
heart,  for  he  foresaw  the  catastrophe.  On  his  return 
to  Nantes  he  received  a  letter  announcing  that  the 
night  of  the  3d  or  4th  of  June  was  fixed  for  taking  up 
arms.  On  the  3d,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  Switz- 
erland, but  on  passing  through  Angoulêtne,  he  was 
arrested  and  carried  back  to  Nantes  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  and  endeavouring  to  excite  civil  war.  The 
affair  looked  serious  ;  the  placing  the  provinces  of  the 
west  in  a  state  of  seige  had  concentrated  all  authority 
in  the  hands  of  military  tribunals,  and  the  expeditious 
justice  of  those  courts  is  well  known.  A  domiciliary 
visit,  also,  to  Berryer's  residence  in  Paris,  had,  it  was 
said,  occasioned  the  seizure  of  papers  of  the  highest 
importance.  In  vain  did  Berryer  protest  against 
the  competency  of  the  judges  who  were  to  try 
him  ;  on  the  4th  of  July,  he  was  to  be  brought  before 
a  council  of  war  in  a  city  where  irritation  was  at  its 
height  against  the  Vendean  insurrection.  The  saviour 
of  Cambronne  was  about  to  be  compelled  to  defend 
himself  against  a  capital  charge. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  Court  of 
Cassation  pronounced,  on  the  30th  of  June,  that  famous 
decision  which  'caused  military  commissions  to  be 
withdrawn  into  the  circle  of  their  proper  functions, 
and  replaced  citizens  beneath  civil  jurisdiction.  After 
four  months  of  preventive  detention,  Berryer  was  at 
last  arraigned  before  the  Court  of  Assize  at  Blois,  on 
the  16th  of  October,  1832.  There  his  triumph  was 
complete  ;  the  accusation  was  abandoned,  and  he  was 
unanimously  acquitted. 

After  some  months  passed  in  Switzerland  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  Berryer  re-appeared  in  the 
tribune  in  the  session  of  1833,  to  lend  the  aid  of  his 
14 
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eloquence  to  the  petitions  which  asked  for  the  release 
of  the  Duchess  of  Berry. 

About  the  same  time  he  defended  Chateaubriand  in 
the  court  of  assize,  and  distinguished  himself  as  much 
in  this  cause  as  he  had  done  in  182G,  when  he  pleaded 
for  the  Abbé  de  Lamennais  ;  his  eloquence  was  worthy 
of  his  client.  "  He  defended  Chateaubriand,"  says  a 
journal,  "  as  Chateaubriand  ought  to  be  defended,  with- 
out defiance,  without  bravado,  rendering  homage  in  his 
name  to  those  exiled  kings  whom  in  his  youth  he  had 
worshipped  and  whom  in  his  old  age  he  continued  to 
worship.  All  those  who  heard  Mr.  Berryer  on  this 
occasion  can  never  forget  how  truly  sublime  and  in- 
spired he  was,  when,  at  the  aspect  of  the  Holy  Chapel, 
evoking  the  glories  of  the  old  French  monarchy,  he 
placed  proscribed  royalty  under  the  protection  of  the 
God  of  Saint  Louis;  the  impression  he  produced  was 
such  as  it  is  only  given  to  genius  to  awaken." 

In  the  ensuing  months,  he  successively  defended  the 
Gazette  de  France,  the  Quotidienne,  the  Rénovateur, 
and  the  Revenant. 

In  the  session  of  1834,  he  undertook  the  cause  of 
Messrs.  Voyer  d'Argenson  and  Audry  de  Puyraveau, 
arraigned  on  account  of  their  participation  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  rights  of  man.  His  arguments  were  of 
the  most,  thoroughly  radical  description  ;  he  main- 
tained as  an  absolute  consequence  of  the  revolution  of 
July,  the  unlimited  right  of  discussion  and  association, 
even  should  the  exercise  of  this  right  openly  lead  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  established  government.  On  Mr. 
Guizot's  objecting  to  him  that  with  such  principles  no 
government  is  possible: — '*  Who  says  the  contrary?" 
he  replied,  "  yes,  Avithout  doubt,  with  such  forms  no 
government  is  possible.  More  than  you  am  I  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  your  embarrassment  ;  I  repeat,  I  com- 
prehend your  efîbrts,  I  foresaw  them,  and  on  that  ac- 
count I  protested  against  what  you  did,  and  against 
the  principle  which  you  adopted.     But  this  principle 
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is  adopted,  adopted  as  the  law  of  the  land.  I  live 
under  this  law  which  you  have  imposed  upon  me,  and 
it  would  be  strange  if  you  were  now  to  quarrel  with 
me  about  the  most  natural  and  immediate  consequences 
of  the  laws  you  yourselves  have  made." 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  session,  Ber- 
ryer  waged  a  bitter,  unceasing  war  against  the  mea- 
sures of  the  cabinet.  His  parliamentary  glory  had  now 
reached  its  acme.  Elected  by  four  colleges,  he  had 
chosen  the  people  of  Marseilles  for  his  constituents, 
and  had  just  made  a  triumphal  journey  through  the 
south,  when  the  famous  affair  of  the  twenty-five  mil- 
lions claimed  by  the  United  States,  furnished  him  with 
the  occasion  of  gaining  his  most  brilliant  oratorial 
wreath.  For  the  first  time  he  invoked  serious  study 
to  his  aid;  he  made  a  brief  truce  with  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  world,  shut  himself  up  like  Demosthenes 
in  his  cave,  and  when  the  day  of  combat  arrived, 
emerged  with  the  most  eloquent  of  his  Phillippics.  The 
journals  of  all  parties,  not  excepting  the  ministerial 
presses,  poured  forth  a  chorus  of  eulogium,  such  as 
had  never  been  heard  before — it  was  one  universal  up- 
roar of  admiration  and  applause. 

Whilst  he  was  inhaling  the  intoxicating  fumes  of  this 
incense,  the  state  of  his  private  fortune  was  getting 
worse  and  worse  every  day.  *'  The  estate  of  Auger- 
ville  belonging  to  Mr.  Berryer,  our  deputy,"  said  the 
Gazette  de  France  of  the  6th  of  August,  1836,  "  is  put 
up  for  sale."  This  intelligence  was  followed  by  a  letter 
from  Latour-Maubourg,  Fitz-James,  Amadée  Jauge, 
Pardessus,  and  Chateaubriand,  proposing  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  redemption  of  this  estate,  the  sale  of  which 
was  about  to  deprive  the  legitimist  party  of  its  parlia- 
mentary banner.  The  subscription  was  opened  ;  cof- 
fers were  slow  to  open;  admiration  was  great:  it  is 
said  that  the  amount  of  subscription  was  much  less 
than  that  of  admiration.  The  estate,  however,  was 
preserved.     Whilst  parsimonious  generosity  was  thus 
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being  excited  in  his  behalf,  Berryer  was  traversing 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  homage  to  the 
royal  exiles  at  Goritz.  A  paper  was  placed  in  his 
hands  by  the  Duke  d'Angoulême,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  establish  the  right  of  the  duke  to  the  title  of 
Louis  XIX,  until  the  third  restoration  exclusively. 
This  document  brought  upon  Berryer  a  domiciliary 
visit  and  the  commencement  of  a  suit,  which,  how- 
ever, had  no  results. 

When  the  coalition  was  formed  in  1838,  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Mole  ministery,  Berryer  was  one  of 
its  most  ardent  promoters.  The  famous  speech  which 
he  made  upon  foreign  affairs  in  the  sitting  of  the  13th 
of  January,  on  the  discussion  of  the  address,  capped 
the  climax  of  his  popularity,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
inflamed  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  party  dissensions 
w^hich  date  far  back,  and  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  of  Berryer's  being  the  prince 
of  eloquence,  he  is  also  the  man  most  feasted,  adulated, 
beloved,  idolized  by  France  and  Navarre.  Every  body 
loves  Mr.  Berryer;  the  radicals  love  him  for  his  demo- 
cratic sallies;  the  July  monarchists  love  him  by  turns 
for  the  share  which  he  takes  in  their  intestine  wars; 
thus  the  Thiers  nuance  loves  him  for  the  sledge  ham- 
mer blows  which  he  ever  and  anon  administers  to  the 
Mole  nuance;  the  Mole  nuance  loves  him  for  his  par- 
liamentary shots  at  the  Thiers  nuance;  a  tirade  against 
the  doctrinaires  gets  him  a  shake  of  the  hand  from  Mr. 
Dupin;  an  apostrophe  to  the  left  centre  secures  him  a 
smile  from  Mr.  Guizot.  If  those  who  assume  the  reins 
of  power  have  always  Berryer  for  their  foe,  those 
by  whom  they  are  relinquished  ha^•e  him  always  for 
an  auxiliary  in  their  efforts  to  regain  them.  It  is  well 
known,  also,  that  he  belongs  to  that  portion  of  the  le- 
gitimists who  expect  nothing  from  violen(î%,  and  wish 
to  achieve  the  triumph  of  their  ideas  only  by  constitu- 
tional means  ;  but  this  triumph  is  considered  altogether 
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impossible,  and  no  one,  therefore,  liâtes  Mr.  Berryer,  by 
virtue  of  the  old  adage:  Oderunt  quen  metuunt. 

In  regard  to  his  political  friends,  his  position  was 
not  so  comfortable.  By  them  especially  is  he  admired, 
extolled  to  the  skies;  but  as  the  legitimist  party  is  as 
variegated  as  the  solar  prism,  each  fraction  wishes  to 
tinge  him  with  its  own  hue,  and  direct  his  course.  He 
is  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  and  every  one  wants 
to  shape  the  precious  gem  so  as  to  give  it  the  reflec- 
tion which  he  loves.  In  the  numerous  contests  which 
have  been  waged  for  the  last  nine  years  between  the 
legitimists  of  the  17th  century  and  those  of  '89,  be- 
tween the  purists  and  the  parliamentarians,  the  tories 
of  the  English  school  and  the  publicists  of  the  states- 
general,  the  men  of  Louis  XIX  and  the  men  of  Henry 
V,  it  has  always  been  indispensable,  that  Berryer, 
nolens  volens,  should  be  brought  upon  the  carpet.  Mr. 
Berryer  is  for  us,  say  these;  no,  he  is  for  us,  reply 
those. — Let  Mr.  Berryer  explain  himself,  cry  some; 
yes,  let  Mr.  Berryer  explain  himself,  repeat  others. — 
And  Mr.  Berryer,  the  greatest  orator,  and  the  best 
man  in  the  world,  explains  himself  for  the  hundreth 
time  in  such  a  way  as  to  displease  no  one,  declares 
that  he  wishes  the  ancient  alhance  of  monarchy  and 
liberty,  and  that  in  consequence,  he  associates  himself 
to  the  noble  labours  of  his  friends  on  this  side,  and 
applauds  the  generous  efforts  of  his  friends  on  that 
side. 

In  the  famous  discussion  upon  the  address,  he  al- 
lowed a  certain  number  of  heresies  to  escape  him  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  which  were  speedily  caught 
up.  Thus,  in  a  magnificent  apostrophe,  he  glorified 
the  Convention  for  having  saved,  at  all  hazards,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Thiers, 
he  said:  "You  wished  to  preserve  Ancona  in  despite 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Austrians, — you  wished,  in  order 
to  be  consistent  with  yourself,  to  expel  Don  Carlos 
from  Spain  ;  you  have  done  two  honourable  acts,  and 
14* 
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1  thank  you  for  them,  because,  after  all,  I  was  born  in 
France,  and  I  desire  to  remain  a  Frenchman!"  Here- 
upon great  acclamation  in  the  Chamber,  but  great 
outcry  in  the  camp  of  Agramant. — "  Did  you  hear 
Mr.  Berryer  glorifying  the  Convention?"  indignantly 
asked  the  pure  legitimists;  "  but,  don't  you  see,"  replied 
the  parliamentarians,  "  that  it  was  an  oratorical  arti- 
fice which  meant  nothing  V — "  And  Mr.  Thiers,  was 
he  not  complimented  and  thanked  for  wanting  to  drive 
from  Spain,  Charles  V,  the  legitimate  king — it  is  fright- 
ful !  it  is  abominable  !  Mr.  Berryer  has  gone  over  to 
the  enemy;  let  Mr.  Berryer  explain  himself!"  And 
Mr.  Berryer  explained  himself  over  again,  applauding 
his  courageous  friends  on  this  side,  and  associating 
himself  with  his  noble  friends  on  that  side. 

Poor  eagle  of  the  tribune  that  cannot  soar  unless  with 
a  thread  tied  to  his  talons  !  Poor  giant  of  eloquence, 
bundled  up  like  an  infant  in  the  swaddling-clothes  of  a 
system  !  Poor  lion,  imprisoned  in  a  mouse-trap  !  Per- 
sonage moulded  after  Mirabeau,  at  a  time  when  a 
Mirabeau  is  no  longer  possible  ;  organization  impas- 
sioned, potent  in  invective,  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  thing  else  in  the  world  than  interest,  and  par- 
ties have  not  strength  enough  even  for  mutual 
hatred  ! 

What  a  magnificent  Conventionist  Berryer  would 
have  made  !  Place  him  upon  the  benches  of  the  moun- 
tain with  his  fine  tribune's  head,  his  glowing  eye,  his  cla- 
rion voice,  his  imperious,  all-subduing  action,  his  ample 
breast  which  seems  to  defy  the  poigniard  !  Let  him 
shout  forth  his  famous  ?iever  of  the  year  before  last,  and 
uproar  will  arise,  blood  will  flow,  heads  perhaps  will 
fall  !  What  happens  now  ?  The  Chamber  remains  calm , 
the  burning  phrase  falls  full  upon  the  minister;  he 
picks  it  up  phlegmatically  and  sends  it  back  to  the 
orator  with  these  words  :  "  We  are  well  aware  that 
we  shall  never  have  your  vote." 

As   a  lawyer,  Berryer  is   sometimes  more   ham- 
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pered  at  the  bar  than  in  the  tribune.  His  forensic 
displays  are  frequently  very  unequal.  More  than  one 
person  has  gone  with  eager  curiosity  to  the  court  to 
hear  the  descendant  of  Demosthenes,  and  returned 
sorely  disappointed,  having  hit  upon  one  of  those  mo- 
ments when  Beriyer,  disgusted  with  his  cause,  his 
audience,  his  judges,  himself,  seemed  to  have  as  much 
horror  of  his  task  as  of  arsenic.  On  the  other  hand, 
Avhat  talent,  what  beauty,  what  power,  when  he  has  to 
unfold  one  of  those  grand  judicial  dramas,  the  catas- 
trophe of  which,  may  be  dishonour  or  the  scaffold  ! 
Who  does  not  recollect  the  Laroncière  case  with  its 
scenes  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Shakspeare  ?  Who 
does  not  recollect  that  midnight  judgment-hall  thronged 
with  an  agitated,  silent  multitude,  on  whom  a  lew- 
lamps  shed  a  lugubrious  light  ?  Who  does  not  recol- 
lect that  new  Ophelia,  outraged,  faded,  coming  in  the 
solemn  hour  of  night,  the  hour  at  which  the  remem- 
brance of  her  dishonour  is  most  poignantly  recalled, 
gliding  like  a  phantom  amid  the  array  which  troubles 
and  astonishes  her,  and  placing  herself  opposite  to  that 
pallid  youth  who  is  surrounded  with  guards  and  seated 
upon  the  bench  of  criminals  ?  And  now,  beneath  the 
eyes  of  that  multitude,  by  the  dim  flicker  of  those  lamps, 
before  those  judges  whom  he  must  convince,  before  a 
formidable  rival  whom  he  must  vanquish,  before  that 
culprit  whom  he  must  crush,  before  that  young  girl 
whom  he  must  avenge,  rises  a  man  a  hundred  cubits 
in  heighth;  his  head  towers  over  the  assembly,  his  eye 
is  on  fire,  his  voice  resounds  like  thunder,  his  convul- 
sive, searching  eloquence  thrills  through  every  bi^east  ; 
he  demands  vengeance,  and  for  vengeance  thirsts  the' 
audience  ;  he  melts,  and  the  audience  is  melted  ;  he 
weeps  over  the  victim,  and  the  audience  weeps  with 
him  ;  in  vain  does  his  rival  contend  for  victory  ;  he 
presses  him,  overwhelms  him,  annihilates  him,  and  the 
sentence  hurled  from  his  lips  is  received  by  the  judges 
at  w^ere  erst  the  decrees  of  the  Pythoness  upon  her 
sripod. 
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When  we  reflect  on  the  irresistible  ascendency  of 
these  princes  of  eloquence,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
'fallibility  of  human  judgments,  we  cannot  but  tremble 
for  those  whom  destiny  throws  as  prey  to  such  terrible 
foes. 

In  the  Dehors  case,  the  task  of  Berryer  was  of  a 
different  nature.  Twice  had  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  rescue  from  capital  condemnation  an  unfortunate 
man  whom  he  thought  innocent,  and  two  decisions  of 
the  court  of  cessation  had  allowed  him  to  recommence 
a  third  time  the  terrible  game  of  which  a  human  life 
was  the  stake.  In  this  last  effort,  so  incredible  was  his 
power  that  he  triumphed.  After  having  long  beheld 
death  suspended  over  his  head,  Dehors  was  acquitted. 
On  regaining  his  liberty,  he  hastened  with  his  son  and 
his  daughter  to  his  saviour,  and  offered  him  a  roll  of 
bank  notes,  the  fruit  of  his  economies.  Berryer,  by 
one  of  those  generous  impulses  which  characterize 
him,  divided  the  roll  into  two  parts,  presented  one  to 
the  maiden  for  her  dowry,  and  the  other  to  the  young 
man  for  the  completion  of  his  education. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Berryer  is  affable, good  humoured, 
gay,  expansive  ;  an  artist  from  head  to  foot,  passion- 
ately fond  of  Italian  music,  epicurean  in  his  tastes, 
careless  of  the  future,  throwing  money  out  of  the 
windows,  and  making  full  use  of  the  privilege  granted 
him  bv  nature  of  doinfj  without  studv  and  toil. 


NOTE. 

In  1839,  I\Ir.  Berryer  was  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Frencli 
Academy.  His  opponents  were  Victor  Hugo  and  Casimir  Bonjour. 
There  was  no  ciioice,  and  the  election  was  postponed,  but  before  the 
second  trial  he  withdrew  his  name,  as  did  also  Mr.  Bonjour. 
The  enemies  of  Victor  Hu^o  then  brought  forward  Mr.  Flourens, 
a  pliysician  of  considerable  distinction,  who  was  finally  successful  to 
Ihe  infinite  horror  oflajemie  France.  —  Tr, 
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We  have  no  words  to  disavow,  as  far  as  their  sincerity  is  con- 
cerned, but  we  have  often  been  mistaken,  and  even  seriously. — 
La  Mennais. 

We  must  eSact  from  men  and  from  minds  only  what  they  can 
accomplish  at  every  epoch.^-TaiERS — History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

If  your  star  ever  conducted  you  into  one  of  those 
hotels  which  form  the  Rue  de  RivoH,  and  you  found 
yourself  in  the  presence  of  a  little  man  buried  in  a  vast 
morning  gown  spotted  with  blue  squares  ;  if  you  saw 
this  personage  of  frail  body,  and  pale,  emaciated  face, 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  suffering  and  resignation  ; 
if  you  saw  him  troubled  almost  at  your  presence,  lifting 
from  time  to  time  towards  you  a  timid  eye,  speaking 
with  a  voice  so  weak  that  it  scarcely  reached  your  ear, 
sinking  down,  as  it  were,  occasionally  upon  himself  as 
if  plunged  in  profound  meditation,  looking  inwards, 
slipping  his  shoe  on  and  off,  or  taking  hand-fulls  of 
snuft'from  an  immense  box,  you  would  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  recognising  under  this  sorry  mantle  one 
of  the  greatest  agitators  of  our  epoch,  a  priest  who 
lifts  the  million  with  no  other  lever  than  his  pen,  with- 
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out  any  other  foot-hold  than  his  ardent  soul,  and  whose 
pages  excite  as  many  storms  as  did  formerly  the  ful- 
minating bulls  of  Gregory  VII,  the  factious  theses  of 
Luther,  or  as  now  do  the  unbridled  harangues  of 
O'  Connell. 

Never  did  our  biographical  task  appear  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  approaching  the  name,  around  which  so 
fierce  a  war  is  waged  by  passionate  admirers  and 
implicable  foes.  How  shall  we  trace  in  a  few"  words, 
when  W8  have  not  time  to  be  brief,  without  love  and 
without  iiate,  and  consequently  with  the  prospect  of 
displeasing  all,  the  abrupt  metamorphoses  of  this  strange 
combination  of  monk  and  tribune  ?  By  what  tie  shall 
we  connect  La  Mennais,  the  ultramontan  Catholic, 
with  La  Mennais  the  heresiarch,  the  nèo-Christian  ? 
How  unite  La  INIennais,  the  absolutist  and  La  Mennais, 
the  republican — him  who  wrote  in  1808,  *'  The  policy 
which  subjects,  the  sovereign  to  the  people,  and  power 
to  the  subject  is  an  absurd  and  iciched  policij,"  and 
him  W'ho  wrote  in  1835,  "  In  a  free  society,  power,  the 
mere  executor  of  the  national  will,  does  not  command, 
it  obeys."  Is  this  radical  transfonnation  to  be  ex- 
plained by  paltry  considerations  of  offended  pride, 
disappointed  ambition,  anger  or  revenge?  To  those 
who  know  the  austere  simplicity  of  the  man,  his 
indifference  to  terrestrial  things  and  the  purity  of 
his  fife  ;  to  those  who  know  that  the  author  of  the 
Essay  upon  Indifference  once  refused  to  exchange  his 
priest's  cassock  for  the  cardinal's  purple,  a  solution  of 
this  kind  would  seem  both  a  lie  and  an  outrage.  It  is 
in  loftier  regions,  therefore,  that  w^e  must  seek  the 
cause  of  this  intellectual  revolution — an  odious  apos- 
tacy  for  some,  a  sublime  conversion  for  others,  and 
which  in  our  view  is  nothing  but  a  proof  of  the  inces- 
sant action  of  great  external  facts  upon  preconceived 
ideas. 

In  a  psychological  point  of  view,  the  individuality  of 
La  Mennais  has  three  distinct  aspects  — the  philoso- 
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phical,  the  religious,  the  political.  This  triple  thought 
begins  by  manifesting  itself  to  the  world  under  three 
symbols  :  in  philosophy,  it  is  the  dogma  of  general 
reason,  the  authority  of  mankind  ;  in  religion.  Catholic 
theocracy,  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  ;  in  politics, 
legitimacy,  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Between  these 
three  symbols,  bound  at  first  by  a  potent  idea  in  a 
forced  conjunction,  there  is  strife,  a  strife  fierce  and 
complicated  by  external  influences.  The  struggle  is 
prolonged  for  seventeen  years,  from  the  Essay  upon 
Indifference  to  the  JVords  of  a  Believer.  At  length 
the  philosophical  dogma  remains  the  victor,  absorbs 
in  itself  successively  the  two  others  and  completely 
transforms  them  ;  right  divine  is  effaced  before  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  Catholic  immobility  gives 
place  to  the  notion  of  progressive  Christianity,  and  over 
both,  waves  as  a  banner,  the  grand  principle  of  the  indefi- 
nite perfectibility  of  the  human  race,  that  giant,  which, 
in  the  fine  phrase  of  Chateaubriand,  "  is  always, 
always  growing,  and  whose  front  ascending  to  the 
heavens  will  stop  only  at  the  throne  of  the  Eternal." 

There  would  be  matter  for  grave  instruction  in  the 
analysis  of  these  internal  combats,  in  the  picture  of 
this  shock  of  ideas,  of  which  the  battle-field  is  a  vast 
intellect  tormented  by  the  uneasiness  which  is  harass- 
ing the  social  world;  but  a  labour  of  the  kind,  besides 
terrifying  our  weakness,  would  be  altogether  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  plan.  We  shall,  therefore,  content 
■ourselves  in  the  course  of  this  biography  with  bring- 
ing its  principal  points  into  rehef,  leaving  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  reader  the  task  of  deducing  its  moral, 
and  resolving  for  himself  the  question  of  good  or  evil, 
of  error  or  truth. 

Robert  Félicité  de  La  Mennais  was  born  at  St.  Malo, 
in  June,  1782,  of  a  family  of  armourers  ennobled  by 
letters  patent  of  Louis  XIV.  When  quite  a  child,  he 
lost  his  mother  ;  his  father,  absorbed  in  his  business,  and 
ruined  by  forced  loans  and  the  captures  of  the  Spa- 
15 
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niards,  left  him  almost  to  himself  from  the  earliest  age. 
Reared  in  solitude,  deprived  of  those  maternal  cares 
and  endearments  which  refresh  the  soul  and  soften  the 
heart,  young  La  Mennais  evinced  an  instinctive  love 
of  knowledge,  an  excessive  petulance  of  temper,  and 
an  intractable  disposition.  After  some  fruitless  efforts, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  give  him  any  other  teacher 
than  an  old  governess,  who  supplied  the  place  of  his 
mother,  and  taught  him  to  read.  About  the  age  of 
nine  the  boy  received  from  his  elder  brother  the  first 
rudiments  of  latin;  but  becoming  soon  tired  of  a 
preceptor,  the  indomitable  student  took  it  into  his  head 
to  finish  his  education  by  himself  with  the  aid  of  a  dic- 
tionary. The  plan  was  successful,  for  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  was  able  to  read  Flutarch  and  l^ivy.  At 
this  period  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  uncle 
who  lived  in  the  country.  The  worthy  man,  not  know- 
ing how  to  manage  him,  used  to  shut  him  up  whole  days, 
by  way  of  punishment,  in  his  library  ;  the  rebellious 
urchin  conceived  such  a  fancy  for  his  prison  that  he 
would  not  leave  it.  The  library  had  two  compart- 
ments. In  one,  which  was  called  hell,  were  placed 
all  the  heterodox,  philosophical  and  otherwise  danger- 
ous works.  Entrance  into  it  was  forbidden,  but  on 
that  very  account  master  FtUcitt  took  up  his  abode 
there,  reading  every  thing  that  fell  into  his  hands,  de- 
vouring Jean  Jcaques  Rousseau  at  the  age  when  boys 
are  occupied  with  marbles,  and  forgetting  his  breakfast 
to  follow  Mallebranche  on  his  mystical  excursions. 
Upon  an  ordinary  mind,  such  indigested,  reckless  read- 
ing might  have  produced  fatal  results;  but  on  that  of 
young  La  Mennais  this  flux  of  contradictory  systems 
and  ideas  only  served  to  confirm  the  precocious  ma- 
turity of  his  judgment  and  develope  a  predisposition  to 
reUgious  fervour  and  pious  efifusions.  Certain  minds, 
at  once  concentrated  and  expansive,^have  the  privilege 
of  ascending,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  scale  of  deductions 
which  leads  from  visible  to  invisible  things,  from  the  beau- 
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lies  of  nature  to  the  grandeur  of  God.  At  a  later  period, 
when  the  critical  age  arrives,  the  age  of  passion,  every 
thing  prompts  to  the  belief  that  this  impressionable  or- 
ganization must  undergo  violent  shocks.  "  As  to  what 
regards,"  says  Sainte-Beuve  in  his  Literary  Portraits," 
the  kind  of  emotions  which  so  ardent,  and  those  who 
know  him  would  add,  so  tender  a  soul  could  scarcely 
escape,  I  will  only  say,  that  beneath  the  thick  veil  of 
modesty  and  silence,  which  conceals  those  buried  years 
from  the  eyes  of  even  his  nearest  friends,  one  might 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  great  sorrows,  then  of  a  decisive 
misfortune  which,  at  the  same  blow,  prostrated  his 
soul  and  cast  it  back  into  the  lively  Christian  practice 
for  which  it  has  never  since  departed." 

After  this  passing  torpor,  the  religious  faith  of  La 
Mennais  revived  to  greater  activity  and  strength.  He 
sequestrated  himself  from  the  world,  plunged  with  new 
zeal  into  study  for  the  purpose  of  finding  aliment  for 
belief,  and  when  he  made  his  first  communion,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  his  vocation  for  the  priesthood  was. 
fixed.  In  vain  did  his  father,  whose  affairs  were  in 
wretched  plight,  endeavour  to  inspire  him  with  a  taste 
forconmiercial  operations;  the  young  man  would  only 
consent,  whilst  waiting  until  he  should  be  permitted  to 
follow  his  religious  instincts,  to  enter  as  a  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  college  of  Saint  Malo.'  It  was 
about  this  time,  in  1807,  that  he  published  a  translation, 
full  of  sweetness  and  grace,  of  the  Spiritual  Guide,  a 
little  ascetic  work  of  Louis  de  Blois.  In  1808,  ap- 
peared the  Reflections  on  the  State  of  the  Church. 
This  book,  the  first  cry  uttered  by  La  Mennais  against 
religious  indifference,  is  distinguished  by  a  roughness 
of  style  and  vigour  of  thought  which  are  carried  to 
exaggeration.  The  philosophic  materialism  of  the 
last  century  is  treated  with  remarkable  energy  of  hate 
and  disdain.  Although  the  book,  in  its  political  aspect, 
was  the  glorification  and  apology  of  despotism,  the 
imperial  police  took  umbrage  at  some  bold  ideas  con- 
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cerning  the  renovation  of  the  French  clergy,  and  the 
work  was  seized.  In  1811,  La  Mennais  received  the 
tonsure  and  entered  the  httle  seminary  of  Saint  Malo. 
The  work  entitled  Tradition  of  the  Church  upon  the 
Institution  of  Bishops,  which  appeared  in  1812,  was. 
there  begun  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
the  superior  of  the  seminary.  It  was  finished  at  la 
Chenai,  a  small  isolated  domain  upon  the  outksirts  of 
a  wood  between  Dinan  and  Rennes,  where  La  Men- 
nais has  often  since  gone  to  forge  new  weapons  to 
combat  what  he  then  defended.  The  work  in 
question,  which  is  marked  by  great  theological  erudi- 
tion, was  designed  to  refute  the  opinion  put  forth  by 
the  Abbés  de  Pradt,  Grégoire  and  Tabaraud,  who  af- 
firmed that  it  was  not  requisite  for  the  election  of 
bishops  to  be  validated  by  the  pontifical  sanction. 

After  the  publication  of  this  work.  La  Mennais  went 
to  Paris,  in  the  commencement  of  1814.  The  impe- 
rial star  was  beginning  to  pale.  Shut  up  in  a  mean 
.little  chamber  in  the  rue  Saint- Jacques,  the  obscure 
deacon  seemed  to  divine  that  Jiis  part  was  about  to  in- 
crease in  importance.  He  prepared  himself  to  salute 
the  Bourbons  with  a  shout,  and  the  overthrown  em- 
peror with  an  anathema.  The  pamphlet  which  he 
published  against  the  man  saturated  icith  crimes,  true 
in  substance  as  to  what  concerns  the  imperial  domi- 
nion, but  unjust  towards  Napoleon,  deserves  lo  be 
ranked  among  those  baleful  products  of  a  period  of 
tumult  and  passion,  when  much  less  desire  was  felt 
to  strike  justly  than  to  strike  hard.  On  the  advent  of 
the  Hundred  Days,  the  sudden  arrivalof  him  whom  he 
had  just  outraged  naturally  filled  him  with  serious 
apprehensions,  and  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  pass  over 
to  England.  On  reaching  London,  th.e  poor  Breton 
was  perfectly  destitute;  born  in  the  same  town  and  die 
same  street  as  Chateaubriand,  perhaps  he  took  refuge 
in  the  same  suburb  in  which  sixteen  years  previously 
the  author  of  the  Martyrs  was  concealed. 
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Provided  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Lady 
Jerningham,  the  sister  of  Lord  Stafford,  he  went  to 
her  and  humbly  solicited  a  place  as  tutor;  the  noble 
dame  measured  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  flatly  re- 
fused his  request,  for  the  judicious  reason  that  he  had 
too  stupid  an  appearance.  La  Mennais  is  fond  of  re- 
lating this  little  anecdote,  and  it  is  permissible  to  opine, 
that  if  Lady  Jerningham  be  still  alive,  she  is  convinced 
by  this  time  that  there  is  some  difference  between  ap- 
pearance and  reality.  Thus  disappointed,  he  was 
glad  to  find  an  asylum  with  the  Abbé  Caron,  from 
Rennes,  who  was  then  at  the  iiead  of  a  boarding-school 
near  London  for  young  emigrants.  There  he  remained 
for  seven  months,  discharging  the  duties  of  a  teacher. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  entered  at  first  into  the  con- 
vent of  the  Feuillantines,  which  he  soon  quitted  for  the 
seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice.  His  sojourn  in  this  last 
establishment  was  not  long.  Unable  to  submit  to  the 
severity  of  its  regulations,  he  left  it  abruptly  and  returned 
to  the  Feuillantines.  At  length,  in  1816,  when  thirty- 
four  years  old,  he  was  ordained  priest  at  Rennes,  and 
returned  to  Paris  to  finish  the  first  volume  of  the 
Essay  on  Indifference,  which  appeared  in  1817.  We 
are  now  arrived  at  the  most  luminous  portion  of  his 
stormy  career;  at  a  single  bound  he  leaped  over  that 
abyss  of  melancholy  initiations  which  separates  ob- 
scurity from  renown.  His  potent  genius  had  now  con- 
centrated all  its  rays,  and  in  one  day  the  humble  priest 
found  himself,  to  use  the  phrase  of  one  of  his  disciples, 
invested  with  the  power  of  Bossuet. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  Essay  on  Indifference, 
the  delicious  pages  of  the  Genius  of  Christianity  had 
materially  contributed  to  purify  the  social  body,  by  ex- 
pelling incredulity  from  the  domains  of  the  heart;  but 
the  serpent  had  taken  refuge  in  the  brain,  and  there, 
surrounded  by  an  enormous  rampart  of  false  erudition 
and  philosophism,  he  defied  all  attacks.  La  Mennais 
undertook  to  assail  him  in  his  lair.  Armed  with  a  ner- 
15* 
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VOUS  Style  and  iron  logic,  he  soon  broke  down  all  bar- 
riers and  dealt  the  enemy  a  mortal  blow.  His  book  was 
like  a  clap  of  thunder  ;  the  old  Vatican  shook  with  joy 
to  its  base.  Europe  was  roused,  the  Constitutionnel 
trembled  with  fear.  This  first  volume,  however,  which 
was  exclusively  polemical,  after  destroying  the  argu- 
ments of  increduhty,  still  left  unsolved  the  problem  of 
faith.  Where  was  its  source  ?  How,  was  it  to  be  dis- 
covered? Already  enrolled  among  the  monarchical 
leaders  of  the  epoch,  already  pushed  into  the  political 
arena.  La  Mennais,  who  M'as  then  defending  in  the 
Conservateur  the  alliance  of  the  throne  and  the  altar, 
did  not  publish  for  two  years  the  continuation  of  his 
work.  The  second  volume  at  length  appeared,  and 
created  a  violent  division  in  the  minds  of  men.  An 
audacious  innovator,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  two 
powers  previously  enemies — philosophy  and  religion. 
Rejecting  the  system  of  Descartes,  which  is  built  upon 
evidence  and  individual  reason,  he  ascended  the  stream 
of  ages,  followed  step  by  step  the  transmission  of  truth 
from  century  to  century,  and  established  its  certainty 
upon  the  authority  of  mankind  ;  that  done,  he  analyzed 
human  tradition,  compared  it  with  the  Catholic  dogma, 
demonstrated  their  perfect  concordance,  and  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  Catholic  truth  is  derived  not  only 
from  revelation,  but  also  from  the  tradhional  authority 
of  the  human  race.  This  new  system,  which  he  called 
the  philosophy  of  common  sense,  encountered  lively 
opposition,  especially  among  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy.  Thus,  to  put  philosophy  into  Catholicism,  when 
Catholicism  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  philosophy, 
and  philosophy  pretends  to  swallow  up  Catholicism, 
was  a  hardy  and  perilous  enterprise;  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  the  inflexibility  of  revealed  doctrine  would  revolt 
against  the  suspicious  auxiliary  that  was  given  to  it, 
and  that  La  Mennais  would  be  constrained  to  choose 
between  two  rival  systems.  The  Sarhonne,  the  depo- 
sitary of  the  old  traditions,  prepared  to  combat  this 
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new  invasion  of  rationalism.  Whilst  it  was  burnish- 
ing its  arms,  M.  de  Bonald  wrote  to  the  author  of  the 
Essay,  "  let  the  frogs  croak,"  and  the  animated  por- 
tion of  the  Church  welcomed  with  transport  the  bril- 
liant theory  which  seemed  fitted  to  rejuvenate  a  vene- 
rable dogma.  La  Mennais  published  a  defence  of  his 
system,  and  two  other  volumes  designed  to  corroborate 
it.  In  these  last  two  works,  he  gave  proof  of  fearful 
erudition.  An  indefatigable  explorer,  he  accumulated 
texts,  passed  every  age,  every  people,  every  place  in 
review,  and  uniting  the  scattered  traditions  of  each 
fraction  of  humanity,  he  composed  the  colossal  pile  of 
human  tradition.  This  grand  labour  being  terminated 
in  1824,  the  author  repaired  to  Rome  to  lay  his  work 
at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father,  Leo  XII,  in  whom  he 
found  an  admirer  and  a  support,  although  he  was  re- 
ceived with  sufficient  coolness  by  the  members  of  the 
sacred  college.  The  pontiff,  who  had  in  his  oratory 
the  portrait  of  him,  whom  he  styled  the  last  Father  of 
the  Church,  oflered  him  a  cardinal's  hat;  but  La  Men- 
nais, foreseeing,  perhaps,  the  storms  of  the  future,  re- 
fused the  dignity,  and  only  made  use  of  his  credit  to 
obtain  the  nomination  of  Cardinal  Lambruschini  as 
nuncio  to  France. 

Returning  to  Paris,  after  having  made  a  beautiful 
translation  of  "  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  I/a  Men- 
nais soon  reached  the  first  phase  of  that  interior  revo- 
lution of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  The  Ville  le 
ministry  which  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  bring  into 
power,  began  to  fall  in  his  estimation;  his  soul,  which 
cannot  moderately  adopt  a  system,  rejected  with  scorn 
all  petty  means  and  subtleties  of  government;  the  mi- 
serable pretensions  of  coteries  coming  in  conflict  with 
his  intractable  nature,  he  thought  he  heard  the  voice 
of  God,  cast  off  his  monarchical  faith,  and  threw  him- 
self vehemently  into  ultra-montanism.  His  work  en- 
titled Religion  considered  in  its  relations  loith  civil  and 
political  order,  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
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liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  He  fiercely  attacked 
the  declaration  of  1682,  which  consecrates  them,  and 
attennpted  to  establish  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  in  spiritual  concerns.  Being  cited,  on  account  of 
this  book,  before  the  correctional  police,  he  was  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Berryer,  and  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
thirty-six  francs.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  trial 
that  he  uttered  his  famous  phrase  :  "  You  shall  know 
what  a  priest  is."  In  1829,  he  published  his  work 
upon  the  Progress  of  révolution  and  of  the  icar  against 
the  Church,  and  when  the  revolution  of  July  burst 
forth,  he  hailed  it  as  the  aurora  of  a  universal  republic 
of  which  he  was  already  dreaming,  but  with  papal  su- 
premacy and  Catholic  principles.  Not  content  with 
dreaming,  he  set  about  eflecting  the  realization 
of  his  dream.  He  surrounded  himself  with  a  phalanx 
of  young,  ardent  and  devoted  disciples;  the  Abbé  Gar- 
bet  brought  him  a  pen  steeped  in  evangelical  unction; 
the  Abbé  Lacordaire  an  eloquence  rich  with  splendid 
images  and  gorgeous  hues;  M.  de  Montalembert,  his 
fine  taste  and  the  influence  of  his  position.  All  intre- 
pidly applied  themselves  to  the  work  of  social  recon- 
struction, and  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1830, 
the  Avenir  was  established  to  serve  as  the  organ  of 
blended  Catholic  and  liberal  interests.  "  Your  power 
is  waning,  and  with  it  faith,"  said  the  Avenir,  address- 
ing the  papacy  ;  "  will  you  save  both  1  unite  them  both 
to  humanity  such  as  it  has  been  made  by  eighteen  cen- 
turies of  Christianity  ?  Nothing  is  stationary  in  this 
world  ;  you  have  reigned  over  kings  ;  kings  have  since 
subjugated  you.  Separate  yourself  from  kings,  extend 
your  hand  to  the  people,  they  will  sustain  you  with 
their  robust  arm,  and,  what  is  worth  more,  with  their 
love.  Abandon  the  terrestrial  fragments  of  your  an- 
cient, ruined  grandeur,  spurn  them  with  your  foot  as 
unworthy  of  you." 

This  bold  and  novel  mode  of  restoring  to  Catholi- 
cism its  lost  popularity,  had  complete  success  with  the 
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inferior  clergy  and  the  lower  classes.  The  people  for 
the  first  time  heard  young  Lévites  talking  to  them  of 
liberty  and  social  progress  ;  they  beheld  them  taking 
the  initiative  in  the  most  momentous  questions,  arguing 
them  without  fear  and  pursuing  them  to  their  farthest 
consequences  ;  they  beheld  two  priests  and  a  peer  of 
France  constituting  ihemselves  teachers  on  their  own 
private  authority,  and  vindicating  liberty  of  instruction 
at  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  in  the  realm.  The 
people  beheld  all  this  ;  they  did  not,  to  be  sure,  alto- 
gether comprehend  the  intervention  of  the  Pope  in  the 
matter,  but  as  there  was  something  quite  new  in  this 
business,  they  applauded  with  all  their  might.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  French 
Chui-ch  fulminated  reprobation  of  this  democracy  in  a 
cassock,  and  earnestly  solicited  a  bull  of  censure  from 
the  Holy  See.  At  Rome  it  was  not  well  known  how 
to  shut  the  mouths  of  impetuous  friends  who  were  re- 
solved upon  endowing  the  Pontiff  with  fearful  power. 
Eight  centuries  sooner,  the  ambitious  Hildebrand 
would  have  sprung  on  the  necks  of  the  editors  of  the 
Avenir  ;  but  Gregory  XVI  was  not  at  all  anxious  for 
the  stormy  part  of  a  republican  dictator,  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  his  small  sympathy  with  the  bold 
doctrines  advanced,  he  hesitated  about  pronouncing  a 
condemnation.  To  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty. 
La  Mennais  announced  that  he  suspended  his  journal 
and  was  going  himself  to  Rome  to  seek  either  a  sanc- 
tion or  a  censure.  This  journey  had  at  first  no  result. 
After  many  futile  attempts  to  obtain  a  formal  decision, 
he  determined  to  return  to  France  and  announce  his 
resolve  to  continue  his  labours;  but  on  reaching 
Munich,  he  received  the  famous  encyclic  letter  of  the 
15th  of  August,  1832,  in  which  the  Pope  condemned 
in  the  most  explicit  and  positive  manner  the  doctrines 
of  the  Avenir,  without,  however,  designating  them. 
After  his  return  to  Paris,  La  Mennais  hastened  to  show 
his  submission  by  declaring  that  the  journal  should 
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appear  no  more,  and  that  the  general  agency  for  the 
defence  of  religious  liberty  was  dissolved. 

This  done,  the  stalwart  wrestler  quitted  the  arena  ; 
but  he  soon  returned  to  it.  Not  satisfied  with  his 
declaration,  the  Pope  exacted  an  absolute  adhesion  to 
the  circular,  which  La  Mennais  at  last  consented  to  give 
after  various  conferences  and  correspondences,  though 
with  a  degree  of  reluctance  which  foreshadowed 
revolt.  Subdued  in  appearance,  he  silently  recruited 
his  strength  in  the  solitude  of  La  Chtnaie,  and  pre- 
pared to  shout  forth  that  terrible  war-cry  which  re- 
sounded from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  The 
fVoirls  of  a  Believer  were  published  in  May,  1834. 
At  the  apparition  of  this  manifesto  abruptly  thrown,  in 
the  name  of  God,  into  the  face  of  the  powers  of  the 
earth,  there  was  an  equal  explosion  of  enthusiasm  and 
anathema.  Whilst  Gregory  XVI,  in  a  second  letter, 
dated  the  7th  of  July,  reprobated  and  condemned  this 
book  as  "small  in  volume,  but  immense  in  perversity," 
the  revolutionary  party  stretched  out  its  arms  to  the 
deserter  and  proclaimed  him  courageous,  neir,  great, 
sublime,  the  only  priest  of  Europe.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
pronounce  here  either  upon  the  justness  of  the  criticism 
or  of  the  panageric,  or  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  this 
biblical  Marseillaise.  As  far  as  style  and  poetry  are 
concerned,  it  is  undeniably  a  fine  production;  as  for 
its  truth  and  logic,  that  is  another  affair. 

After  having  been  an  ultra-monarchist  and  an  ultra- 
montan  Catholic,  La  Mennais  could  not  be  a  democrat 
by  halves.  If  there  are  some  men  who  possess  and 
control  their  minds,  there  arc  others  whom  their  minds 
master  and  carry  away.  La  Mennais  is  one  of  the 
latter.  Once  unfrocked,  once  plunged  into  the  muddy 
stream  of  political  passions,  he  abandoned  himself  to 
the  current.  A  man  of  meditation  and  solitude,  he 
has  made  his  existence  one  of  tumult  and  contention; 
a  man  of  mildness  and  of  peace,  he  has  uttered  cries 
of  hatred  and  of  war  ;  Uke  another  Peter  the  hermit. 
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he  has  gone  about  the  world  preaching  the  great  cru- 
sade of  the  people  against  kings.  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, as  he  advances  in  the  dilhcult  path  he  has  chosen, 
his  mind  seems  to  lose  a  little  of  that  fierce  and  pas- 
sionate energy  with  which  he  started.  In  this  respect, 
the  work  entitled  Ajfairs  of  Rome,  published  two  years 
after  the  Words  of  a  Believer,  merits  serious  attention. 
There  is  much  bitterness  in  this  book  ;  but  there  is 
also  much  sadness,  much  mildness,  much  suffering, 
something  even  that  looks  like  regret.  It  would  seem 
as  if,  fatigued  with  his  impetuous  course,  he  wished  to 
stop  for  a  moment  between  his  past  and  his  future  to 
cast  a  last,  mournful  look  upon  his  convictions  of 
former  days,  now  dead,  interred.  In  the  midst  of 
Rome,  that  grand  ruin,  in  the  recesses  of  the  Convent 
of  the  Theatins,  the  reposing  champion  mused  more 
than  once  upon  the  happiness  of  a  peaceful  life  gliding 
away  in  the  shades  of  a  cloister  beneath  the  eye  of 
God. 

The  Book  of  the  People,  which  came  next,  is  a 
■species  of  popular  catechism  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  elevate  the  people  to  the  height  of  the  mission  which 
he  calls  upon  them  to  fulfil.  By  the  side  of  some  bale- 
ful pages,  there  are  others  in  which  the  purest  and  most 
consoling  moralty  is  invested  with  the  most  attractive 
forms.  In  his  last  production,  Modem  Slavery,  he  at- 
tempts to  establish,  by  doing  violence  often  enough  to 
history,  that  the  labourer  of  the  present  day  is  more 
trampled  upon,  more  tortured,  more  miserable  than  the 
.slave  of  antiquity  and  the  serf  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
first  half  of  the  book  is  perfectly  furibund.  "  People," 
he  exclaims,  "people,  awake  at  last!  Slaves,  rise, 
break  your  chains,  suffer  not  the  name  of  man  to  be 
longer  degraded  in  your  persons!"  Before  running  to 
arms,  let  the  people  have  the  goodness  to  turn  over  a 
few  pages,  and  in  what  follows  they  will  luckily  find 
the  complete  and  radical  refutation  of  what  pre- 
cedes. 
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"  JBe  well  assured  in  the  first  place,  and  never  forget, 
that  at  no  epoch  is  any  thing  possible  save  what  is 
mature  in  men's  minds,  what  has  been  ripened  by  de- 
grees and  has  become  the  object  of  general  expectation 
and  desire  ;  that  all  reform  which  presents  itself  as  a 
radical  perturbation  of  existing  things,  the  overthrow 
of  what  has  living  roots,  whether  true  or  false,  in  the 
ideas,  the  habits,  the  feelings,  the  opinion  of  the  mass, 
must  invariably  fail;  that  therefore  there  is  nothing 
more  pernicious  than  systems  imrejy  intellectual,  espe- 
cially if  they  exhibit  a  thorouglily  uncompj'omising 
character,  than  theories  which  are  contested,  however 
unjustly,  or  are  repugnant  to  the  great  number,  and 
than  econimical  and  philosophical  speculations  which 
are  not  applicable  at  the  moment.  Their  effect  is  to 
frighten  and  keep  in  a  state  of  deplorable  inertness  the 
best  disposed  men,  whose  aid  would  be  the  most  useful, 
sometimes  indispensable." 

We  commend  these  remarks,  so  full  of  practical 
sense  and  elevated  reason,  to  all  whose  brains  may 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  frantic  and  turbid  poetry 
of  the  Words  of  a  Believer.  Genius  is  like  the  lance 
of  Telephus  ;  nothing  can  more  effectually  cure  the 
wounds  which  it  has  made  than  itself 

The  writings  of  La  Mennais,  especially  his  later 
ones,  swarm  with  contradictions  of  this  kind;  and 
those  contradictions  alone  would  suiUce  to  demonstrate 
his  perfect  good  faith.  We  are  convinced  that  when 
he  takes  up  his  pen,  a  struggle  arises  in  his  inner  man; 
a  tender  and  mystical  organization  is  at  variance  with 
a  fiery  will;  the  head  says  yes,  the  heart  says  no,  but 
the  head  triumphs  ;  the  apostle  hesitates,  the  tribune 
hurries  away  the  apostle;  in  his  soul  there  is  some- 
thing both  of  Saint  Augustin  and  of  Brutus  :  the  Brutus 
predominates,  and  the  democratic  priest  bears  no 
slight  resemblance  to  the  warlike  prelate  of  the  middle 
ages,  who,  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  would  wield  no 
other  weapon  than  a  mace,  because  his  religion  for- 
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bade  him  to  shed  blood,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
conflict,  blessed  with  one  hand  the  numerous  foes  whom 
he  crushed  with  the  other. 

It  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  what  is  the  present  po- 
sition of  La  Mennais  in  religion  and  in  politics.  After 
having  at  first  sought  the  complete  separation  of  the 
church  and  the  state,  then  the  domination  of  the 
church  over  the  state,  he  appears  to  us  now  to  be  de- 
sirous of  the  fusion  of  the  ciiurch  in  the  state.  He 
has  broken  entirely  with  the  Catholic  dogma  ;  he  de- 
clares that  "  Christianity,  now  buried  beneath  the  ma- 
terial mantle  which  covers  it  like  a  shroud,  will  reap- 
pear in  the  splendour  of  its  ever  youthful  existence, 
and  that  the  world  will  form  only  one  city  which  will 
hail  Christ  as  its  Supreme  and  last  Legislator."* 
This,  in  other  words,  is  the  same  idea  as  that  set  forth 
by  Lamartine  under  the  name  of  legislated  Chris- 
tianity. 

In  politics.  La  Mennais  is  perhaps  the  most  ultra,  of 
our  modern  radicals,  for  he  calls  with  a  loud  and  in- 
telligible voice  upon  the  people  to  exercise  directly  and 
at  once  their  sovereignty,  and  to  erect  a  government 
on  the  basis  of  absolute  equality,  with  republican 
forms. 

We  will  not  pretend,  of  course,  to  discuss  in  a  few 
pages  a  question  of  such  grave  moment;  but  we  deem 
it  our  duty  to  state  concisely,  and  with  all  possible  re- 
spect for  the  person  and  talents  of  Mr.  de  La  Mennais, 
the  impressions  made  upon  our  mind  by  a  conscien- 
tious study  of  his  system. 

That  the  ascending  movement  of  human  things, 
that  the  ever  increasing  development  of  industry  and 
knowledge,  that  the  lessons  of  the  past,  the  agitations 
of  the  present,  that  all  this  is  the  certain  presage  of  a 
great  social  transformation  ;  that  a  greater  amount  of 
intelligent  individuals  should  naturally  produce  a  more 
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equal  division  of  political  rights;  that  the  middle  classes, 
now  in  an  especial  manner  the  depositary  of  the  gene- 
ral interests,  are  one  day  to  open  their  ranks  to  the 
people  and  be  blended  with  them  in  a  grand  and  beau- 
tiful social  unity  ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  accession  of  pure 
democracy  to  power  is  one  day  to  happen,  is  an  idea 
at  once  logical  and  common  to  almost  all  the  eminent 
men  of  the  epoch,  from  Saint  Simon  to  Chateaubriand, 
from  Béranger  to  Lamartine.  But  that  the  people, 
such  as  they  now  are,  or  rather  such  as  La  Mennais, 
understands  them,  that  is  to  say,  all  who  possess  no- 
thing and  all  that  are  ignorant,  should  suddenly  be  in- 
vested with  the  exercise  of  governmental  action  ;  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  should  only  be 
the  sovereignty  of  intelligence  and  reason,  should  be- 
come the  sovereignty  of  brute  force  and  mere  num- 
bers, is  a  system  which  strikes  us  as  false  in  principle 
as  it  is  fruitful  of  evil. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  create  chimeras  for  the 
pleasure  of  destroying  them  ;  for  if  this  be  not  the  first 
idea  of  La  IMennais,  it  cannot  at  least  be  denied  that 
it  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  theory.  Con- 
template the  pictures  which  he  draws  of  the  external 
world,  pictures  so  lugubrious  that  one  might  suppose 
them  to  have  been  made  beneath  the  intluence  of  a 
night-mare,  and  you  will  always  behold  society  di- 
vided into  two  classes — victims  innumerable  and  a 
few  executioners;  on  one  side,  an  imperceptible  minor- 
ity, proud,  insolent,  sanguinary,  living  on  the  fat  of 
the  land  in  indolence  and  enjoyment  ;  on  the  other,  an 
immense  majority,  pale,  sickly,  attenuated,  crushed, 
trampled  on  and  perishing  icith  hunger.  The  hell  of 
Dante  is  a  paradise  compared  witii  some  pages  of  the 
words  of  a  Believer.  This  may  be  poetry,  but  is  it 
truth?  For  our  own  part,  we  declare  upon  our  con- 
science, that  we  have  never  met  with  a  single  work- 
man disposed  to  let  himself  be  skinned  or  quartered  for 
the  gratification  of  any  one  else;  and  it  seems  to  us, 
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Heaven  be  praised,  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  starved  to  death,  is  more  and  more  diminished. 
Doubtless,  there  is  still  much  lamentable  misery  in  the 
world,  and  the  people  are  still  far  from  that  prosperity 
which  is  in  store  for  them  ;  but  ought  they  to  seek  it 
in  the  premature  and  dangerous  exercise  of  political 
rights  which  they  scarcely  comprehend,  or  in  the 
peaceful  development  of  industry;  in  the  club  or  at 
school  ;  in  the  Social  Contract  or  in  the  Learning  of 
Poor  Richard?  We  have  no  doubts  upon  the  subject. 
Give  the  people  in  the  first  place  comfort,  knowledge, 
morality  ;  do  not  give  them  passion,  they  have  too 
much  of  it  already.  As  to  political  sway,  that  will 
belong  to  them  the  very  day  on  which  they  will  be  fit 
to  exercise  it. 

Moreover,  is  not  this  middle  class  which  La  Men- 
nais  accuses  with  such  vehemence  of  monopolizing  all 
social  rights,  constantly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
the  people?  Do  we  not  every  day  see  the  labourer 
become  the  master,  the  artisan  the  free-holder?  Is 
the  origin  of  the  great  barons  of  the  counter,  already 
lost  in  the  night  of  time,  and  can  the  absolute  equality 
so  ardently  demanded  by  La  Mennais,  be  ever  aught 
else  than  the  free  competition  of  all  for  every  thing, 
than  the  ability  of  each  one  to  be  all  that  he  can 
be?  We  do  not  pretend  that  this  faculty,  recognised 
as  a  right,  exists  in  reality  in  its  plenitude  ;  we  are 
not  blind  to  the  obstacles  of  all  kinds  which  still 
impede  the  progress  of  merit  ;  but  the  lists  are  open 
to  all,  and  between  the  difficulties  of  the  present  day 
and  the  impossibility  of  the  days  of  yore,  there  is  an 
abyss. 

In  short,  La  Mennais  seems  to  us  to  have  overshot 
his  mark.  The  people  are  not  exclusively  the  misera- 
ble and  the  ignorant;  the  people  are  the  artisan,  the 
soldier,  the  shop-keeper,  the  lawyer,  the  physician, 
the  artist,  every  body.  Whether  the  government  be 
called  a  monarchy  or  republic,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
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people  will  never  be  the  sovereignly  exercised  by  all 
over  all,  but  the  sovereignty  delegated  by  all,  to  one  or 
to  many,  to  be  exercised  for  the  welfare  of  all.  So- 
cial supremacy  is  not  a  matter  of  figures  ;  it  is  not  to 
be  counted;  it  manifests  itself;  it  is  submitted  to;  it  is 
in  the  order  of  things;  and  the  worst  of  tyrannies 
would  be  that,  if  it  were  possible,  of  an  unenlightened 
majority.  Thus  then,  when  La  Mennais,  impelled  by 
a  sentiment  laudable  in  the  main,  cries  out  to  the 
working  classes:  "  Arise  !  count  your  oppressors  !  you 
are  a  thousand  against  one;  to  you  belongs  the  go- 
vernment!" the  illustrious  writer  thinks  he  is  serving 
democracy,  but  to  or''  notion  he  is  only  serving  dema- 
gogueism. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  exaggeration  of  his 
desires,  of  his  sorrows,  of  his  wrath,  La  Mennais  is 
one  of  the  grandest  intellects  and  one  of  the  noblest 
hearts  of  the  age.  When  indifference  is  in  every 
soul,  when  individuals  envelope  themselves  in  a  de- 
testable mantle  of  egotism,  when  the  ignoble  maxim, 
eve7'y  one  for  himself,  is  the  order  of  the  day,  it 
is  refreshing  to  behold  a  man  who  suffers  for  the 
sufferings  of  others,  shares  in  the  woes  of  the  poor, 
exaggerates  them  in  his  own  mind  as  if  to  increase 
the  bitterness  of  his  pain,  endeavours  to  remedy  them, 
and  preserves,  almost  alone,  amid  general  apathy,  the 
fervour  of  chanty,  energy  of  will,  and  the  treasures  of 
faith.  He  is  a  rough  rider  of  ideas,  this  priest.  In 
the  slow  and  painful  march  of  humanity  towards 
the  future,  he  has  placed  himself  in  the  van-guard  : 
impetuous,  indefatigable,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
luminous  point  which  he  burns  to  reach,  he  gallops 
without  relaxation,  harassing  the  systems  which  carr\' 
him  until  they  fall  exhausted  on  the  ground  ;  and  then 
changing  his  system  without  changing  his  route,  he 
continues  his  rapid  course.  To  the  cavalier  eager  to 
arrive,  of  what  consequence  are  the  dead  steeds  left 
behind  ! 
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Ce  side  avait  deux  ans;  Rome  remplaçait  Sparte, 

Déjà.  Napoleon  perçait  sous  Bonaparte. 

«  *  «  «  «  « 

Alors  dans  Besançon,  vielle  ville  espagnole, 

Jeté  comme  la  graine  au  gré  de  l'air  qui  vole; 

Naquit  d'un  sang  breton  et  lorrain  à.  la  fois 

Un  enfant  sans  couleur,  sans  regard  et  sans  voix; 

Cet  enfant  que  la  vie  effaçait  de  son  livre 

El  qui  n'avait  pas  même  un  lendemain  à  vivre, 

C'est  moi. 

VicTon  Hugo — Feuilles  d'Automne. 

Like  the  political  world,  the  literary  or  poetic  world 
has  its  inevitable  transformations.  The  causes  which 
change  the  face  of  society  cannot  fail  to  affect  its  lite- 
rature; although  it  is  not  rigorously  exact  to  say  that 
the  literature  of  a  society  is  always  the  expression  of 
that  society.  As  long  as  the  negative  work  of  destruc- 
tion is  going  on,  poetry,  which  hves  upon  affirmation, 
remains  in  a  chrysalis  state;  when  all  is  consummated, 
when  ruins  lie  heaped  upon  the  ground,  and  the  plough- 
share is  about  to  replace  the  axe  or  the  sword,  then 
poetry  bursts  its  shell  and  emerges  more  or  less  beau- 
tiful as  the  case  may  be,  but  renovated,  changed. 
Contemplate  all  the  great  poetic  figures  from  Homer 
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to  Chateaubriand,  and  you  will  behold  them  almost  al- 
ways appearing  after  a  period  of  trouble — every  so- 
cial revolution  will  engender  a  literary  revolution. 

To  rebel  against  facts  of  this  nature — facts  which 
are  absolute,  necessary,  eternal;  to  cast  a  stone  at 
every  new  glory  in  the  name  of  former  glories,  would 
be  puerile;  to  draw  around  the  human  mind  the  inflexi- 
ble circle  of  Popilius,  to  take  this  or  that  age  in  the  past 
and  plant  it  before  the  future  like  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules, saying  to  the  future — "thou  shalt  go  no  far- 
ther " — would  be  to  attempt  a  repetition  of  the  miracle 
of  Joshua. 

If,  in   the   year  of  grace,    1840,   there   liappened 
to  live  an  obscure  yourig  man  named  John  Racine, 
and    he   should    present    himself  timidly,    dressed   in 
homespun,    before    the    committee    of   the    Théâtre 
Français,  carrying  under  jjis  arm  a  tragedy  called 
Berenice,   or    liritannicus,   it  may    be  allowable    to 
believe,  without  treason,  that  said  committee  would 
refuse   his   piece,   and    if  by   chance  they  accepted 
it,  at   most  it  would  experience  but  moderate   suc- 
cess.    Some  chosen  spirits  would  doubtless  admire  an 
incomparable  versification,  sj)lcndid  bursts  of  haired 
or  love,  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
human  heart;  but  the  crowd,  which  sees  with  the  eyes 
and  judges  with  the  taste  of  the  day,  would  remain 
fîold  and  unmoved  in  presence  of  a  dramatic  arrange- 
ment and  developnient  of  passion  foreign  to  its  instincts, 
its  ideas,  its  manners.     To  those  who  may  instance 
the  prodigious  success  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel  as  a 
refutation  of  our  hypothesis,  our  answer  is  very  simple. 
There  is  no  longer  here  a  reputation  to  be  made,  but 
a  reputation  which  has  been  consecrated  by  two  cen- 
turies; and  besides,  is  it  not  manifest  that  if  to  some 
the  drama  of  the  great  ag(;  offers  a  double  attraction 
of  emotion  and  study,  for  tiie  million  there  is  scarcely 
any  other  prodigy  in  the  case  than  a  tragic  actress  of 
seventeen  years'^     So  true  is  this,  that  the  crowd  which 
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w  as  so  enthusiastic  in  its  adtuimtioiu  already  begins 
to  tire  of  revoIviiVjX  in  the  same  circle  of  factitious  and 
foreseen  sensations;  that  those,  even,  who  have  done 
the  most  to  prviduce  the  reaction,  are  crying  out  for  a 
new  part  for  the  sake  of  the  actress,  and  a  new  ali- 
ment tor  the  public;  that,  in  a  word,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  an  Aristarchus  devoted  to  Racine,  the  mass  of  ho- 
nest ig-naramuses  and  tcearied  simpletons  arc  lifting 
their  eves  towards  criticism  and  asking  it.  as  the 
scholar'did  his  teacher — "  Master  am  1  amusing  mv- 
self?" 

Let  us  not.  however,  be  deemed  one  of  those  fero- 
cious icvuodasts  who  ate  for  demolishing  llacine — 
against  any  such  imputation  we  protest  with  all  our 
might,  Racine  is  not  to  be  demolished  any  more  than 
he  is  to  be  remade.  The  author  of  Fhhlre  and  of 
Alhalie,  will  always  remain  one  of  those  eternal  types 
of  the  beautiful,  which  appear  at  intervals  on  the 
path  way  of  ages;  but  by  the  side  of  this  beautiful, 
which  is  of  all  times  and  all  places,  there  is  in  art  ano- 
ther kind  of  beauty,  relative,  mutable,  transitory,  and 
susceptible  of  radictd  transformation  like  the  epoch 
which  it  a^tlects.  This  second  order  of  beauty  which 
lies  rather  in  the  form  than  the  substance.  Racine  jk)S- 
sessed  in  full  perfection  in  the  17 th  century;  but  ho 
has  lost  it  now.  Why  ' — Tell  me  why  the  I'^anco 
o\'  1830.  no  longer  rt^semblcs  the  France  o(  Louis  XIV. 

Is  the  object  of  these  preliminary  rejections,  per- 
chance, to  prove  that  the  dramatic  tW^ling  \^(  our  epoch 
has  tound  its  highest  ami  most  pi^wcrful  e\pressii.>n  in 
the  works  o(  Victor  \\u\X(^ — that  the  ugly  is  now-a- 
.lays  the  beautitul.  and  that  at'ter  Uernani  or  Marion 
Delonne  nothing  rwnaius  to  be  done  f  Heaven  pre- 
serve us  tVom  such  an  idea  !  The  dramatic  etforts  of 
Hugo,  have  never  seenicd  to  us  to  constitute  his  true 
title  to  tame.  Our  wish  was  only,  in  order  to  sketch 
with  more  tVtvdom  the  turbulent  canvr  of  an  innova- 
tor, to  free  oiuselves  in  the  outset   from   those  jHJtty 
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quarrels  about  words  which  have  served  for  a  long 
time  to  confuse  instead  of  throwing  light.  Luckily, 
the  old  arbitrary  denominations  of  classic  and  roman- 
tic have  fallen  into  discredit,  and  people  for  the  most 
part  acquiesce  in  the  principle  of  Boileau,  tous  les 
genres  sont  bons,  hors  le  genre  ennuyeux.  In  disen- 
gaging the  genre  ennuyeux  from  its  narrow  and  vul- 
gar acceptation;  in  admitting  that  the  tiresome  in  art 
is  not  only  what  is  monotonous,  flat  or  cold,  but  also 
what  is  turgid,  illogical,  false,  or  in  contradiction  to 
the  impulses  of  the  soul,  the  passions  of  the  heart  and 
the  most  imperious  instincts  of  human  nature  ;  every 
one  may  judge  of  Victor  Hugo  according  to  his  indi- 
vidual impressions  without  prejudice  of  any  sort,  and 
be  permitted  to  admire  JVotre-Dame  de  Par-is  and  the 
Feuilles  d'Jlntomne  without  being  a  romanticist,  and 
to  hiss  Ruy-Blas  without  being  a  classicist. 

Victor-Marie-Hugo,  was  born  at  Besançon,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1802.  His  father,  Sigismond  Hugo, 
then  a  colonel,  was  one  of  the  first  volunteers  of  the 
republic  ;  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  an  armourer  of 
Nantes,  a  Vendean  in  feehng  as  well  as  birth,  had 
been  at  the  age  of  fifteen  as  he  says  himself,  a  brigand 
like  Madame  de  Bonchamp  and  Madame  de  Laro- 
chequelein.  This  double  origin,  by  enlarging  the  cir- 
cle of  the  poet's  sympathies,  increased  also  the  source 
of  his  inspirations;  his  heart  has  beaten  successively 
for  the  great  things  of  the  past  and  the  great  thoughts 
of  the  future. 

A  l'empereur  tombé  dressant  dans  l'ombre  un  temple, 
Aimant  la  liberté  pour  ses  fruits,  pour  ses  fleurs. 
Le  trône  pour  son  droit,  le  roi  pour  ses  malheurs. 
Fidèle  enfin  au  sang  qu'ont  versé  dans  ma  veine 
Mon  père  vieux  soldat,  ma  mère  Vendéenne. 

Born  almost  beneath  a  tent,  in  the  most  brilliant 
days  of  the  empire,  Victor  Hugo  had  one  of  those  er- 
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ratic,  adventurous  childhoods,  so  fruitful  in  emotions 
of  every  kind,  v^'hich  explains  the  singular  lyric  pre- 
cocity of  his  crystal  soul.  Like  a  true  "  child  of  the 
regiment,"  he  foUow^ed  in  all  directions  the  gigantic 
steps  of  Napoleon.  "  I  traversed  Europe,"  he  says, 
"  before  my  life  began  ;"  and  in  fact,  %vhen  but  five 
years  old,  he  had  already  journeyed  from  Besançon 
to  the  isle  of  Elba,  from  Elba  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to 
Rome;  he  had  travelled  through  Italy,  sojourned  at 
Naples,  rejoiced  his  eyes  with  the  aspect  of  those 
''  embalmed  banks  where  the  spring  doth  linger,"  gam- 
bolled at  the  feet  of  Vesuvius,  and  trembled,  perhaps, 
at  the  exploits  of  Fj-a  Diavolo,  the  poetic  brigand 
whom  his  father,  as  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Avellino,  w^as  pursuing  among  the  mountains  of  Ca- 
labria. 

In  1809  young  Victor  returned  to  France  with  his 
mother  and  two  brothers,  Abel  and  Eugene.  His 
education,  which  had  been  so  stirringly  commenced 
in  a  life  of  adventures,  was  now  continued  with  the 
aid  of  books.  Two  years  of  domestic  quiet  and  peace- 
ful enjoyments  ghded  away  in  that  old  Convent  of  the 
Feuillantines  which  he  has  celebrated  in  his  verse. 
The  child  grew  up  under  the  wing  of  his  mother,  petted, 
ruddy,  joyous,  like  all  the  happy  children  of  this  world, 
and  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  his 
felicity,  he  w^as  blessed  with  a  beautiful  little  sweet- 
neart  who  was  one  day  to  become  h.is  wife  ;  when 
tired  of  wandering  among  the  shady  walks  of  the  ex- 
tensive garden  with  his  lovely  companion,  he  would 
slip  mysteriously  into  a  solitary  pavilion  to  learn  to 
read  Tacitus  upon  the  knees  of  a  proscript.  General 
Lahorie,  who  was  involved  in  the  affair  of  Moreau 
and  pursued  by  the  imperial  police,  had  asked  an 
asylum  of  Madame  Hugo  ;  as  generous  as  intrepid,  the 
Vendean  woman  kept  him  secreted  two  years  in  her 
house.  The  unfortunate  man  found  a  solace  to  his 
imprisonment  in  the  education  of  young  Victor,  who 
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then  received  the  first  germ  of  that  royahst  feehng  which 
was  to  burst  forth  at  a  later  period,  and  the  ardour  of 
which  was  increased  when,  in  1811,  he  saw  his  friend 
torn  by  odious  treachei-y  from  his  retreat,  buried  in  a 
dungeon,  and  at  last  shot  on  the  plain  of  Grenelle  in 
company  with  Mallet. 

Some  months  after  the  arrest  of  Lahorie,  the  father 
of  Victor,  then  a  general  and  majordomo  of  the  palace 
at  Madrid,  sent  for  his  family.  Beneath  the  burning 
sun  of  Spain,  upon  that  picturesque  soil  so  rich  in  re- 
collections, and  then  upturned  by  war,  the  boy  received 
ineffaceable  impressions.  Perhaps  he  owed  in  part  to 
his  residence  in  the  Peninsula  the  proud  and  lofty  tone 
of  his  mind,  the  castillan  flow  of  his  verse,  and  the 
meridional  exuberance  of  his  imagination.  At  the  age 
of  ten  years,  he  was  taken  full  possession  of  by  the 
demon  of  poetry  ;  at  the  age  when  children  scarcely 
speak  in  prose,  he  was  already  murmuring  vague,  in- 
definite melodies. 

Mes  souvonirs  germaient  dans  mon  4*1110  échauffée, 
J'allais  chantant  des  vers  d'une  voix  étouffée. 
Et  ma  mère,  en  secret,  observant  tous  mes  pas 
Pleurant  et  souriant,  disait:   c'est  une  fée 
Qui  lui  parle  et  qu'on  ne  voit  pa?. 

After  passing  a  year  at  "  the  Seminary  of  Nobles"  in 
Madrid,  Victor  returned  to  the  Feuillantines  about  the 
end  of  1812.  There  he  encountered  the  first  Restora- 
tion, which  he  welcomed  with  the  Vendean  enthusiasm 
of  his  mother.  Soon  afterwards  dissensions  of  long 
standing,  embittered  by  an  opposition  of  political 
tenets,  became  so  violent  between  Madame  Hugo  and 
her  husband,  that  a  separation  was  the  consequence, 
and  during  the  Hundred  Days,  the  general  took  Victor 
and  his  brother  Eugene  away  from  her  (the  eldest  son 
Abel  was  at  this  time  a  sub-lieutenant)  and  placed 
them  at  an  institution  preparatory  to  the  Polytechnic 
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'school  There  Victor,  whilst  studying  successfully, 
though  reluctantly,  mathematical  science  in  obedience 
to  his  lather's  wishes,  gave  himself  up  more  and  more 
to  poetry.  In  1816,  when  fourteen  years  old,  he  had 
composed  a  tragedy  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
precepts  of  Aristotle  ;  it  was  called  Irtamène,  and  was 
designed  to  celebrate  under  a  symbolical  form  the  re- 
turn of  Louis  XVIII.  The  scene  was  laid  in  Egypt. 
It  was  never  published.  Only  two  of  his  pieces  have 
come  down  to  us  from  this  epoch — the  Parable  of  the 
Rich  and  the  Poor  Man,  and  the  touching  elegy  of  the 
Canadienne,  which  are  both  not  unworthy  of  associa- 
tion with  his  later  works. 

The  following  year,  1817,  the  Academy  offered  a 
•prize  for  the  best  poem  on  the  Advantages  of  study. 
The  scholar  entered  the  lists.  His  piece  was  deemed 
worthy  of  the  prize,  but  only  obtained  honourable 
•mention  from  a  singular  circumstance.  It  concluded 
with  these  lines: 

Moi,  qui  toujours  fuyant  les  cités  et  les  cours, 
De  trois  lustres  à,  peine  ai  vu  finir  le  cours. 

The  grave  and  serious  tone  of  the  composition  an- 
nounced jive  lustres  at  least;  the  worthy  Academy 
took  offence  at  the  pretended  fifteen  years  of  the 
author,  supposing  a  mystification  to  be  designed,  and 
thought  proper  to  punish  him  by  depriving  him  of  the 
prize.  In  vain  did  young  Victor,  when  informed  of 
the  circumstance,  hasten  to  show  the  certificate  of  his 
birth  to  the  reporter,  Mr.  Raynouard.  It  was  too 
late;  the  prize  was  already  awarded. 

In  1819,  having  finished  his  studies  and  with  great 
difficulty  obtained  his  father's  consent  to  pursue  his 
hterary  vocation,  he  sent  to  the  Academy  of  floral 
games  at  Toulouse  two  odes — the  Virgins  of  Verdun 
and  the  Restoration  of  the  Statue  of  Henry  IV,  which 
were  both  crowned.  The  following  year  another  pro- 
17  • 
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duction,  Moses  exposed  upon  the  Nile,  which  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  lyric  effusions,  gained 
for  him  a  third  prize  and  the  grade  of  maitre-es-jeux 
Jloraux.  From  this  moment,  the  poet  of  eighteen 
begins  to  reveal  himself  to  France  and  amaze  her  by 
his  marvellous  precocity.  From  1820  to  1822,  he 
passes  through  two  years  filled  with  labour,  and  strife, 
and  suffering,  and  happiness,  and  glory.  Here  also 
commences  the  most  brilliant  literary  epoch  of  the 
Restoration.  The  country  had  just  escaped  from  the 
horrors  of  anarchy  and  the  din  of  conquest.  A  taste 
for  the  solid  and  the  true  was  every  where  springing 
up  ;  education  was  spreading,  strong  and  serious  Hke 
the  epoch  ;  the  appreciation  of  the  ancients  was  greater 
than  ever  ;  the  fondness  which  was  manifested  for  the 
middle  age,  was  as  yet  far  from  that  infatuation  and 
monomania  which  are  to  bring  it  into  disrepute  ;  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  was  increasing,  and  the 
spirit  of  literary  propagandism  was  strengthened.  Of  all 
the  turgid,  empty  literature  of  the  imperial  times, 
two  revolutionary  geniuses  alone  survive — René  and 
Corinne.  These  two,  sprung  from  an  anterior  gene- 
ration, direct  and  illumine  the  new  one.  From  the 
four  corners  of  Europe  the  voices  of  poets  are  heard 
calling  and  responding  like  fraternal  echoes — Goethe, 
and  Walter  Scott,  and  Byron,  and  Manzoni.  Casimir 
Delavigne  has  written  the  Messcniennes,  one  of  his 
best  titles  to  fame  ;  La  Mennais  has  published  the  first 
volume  of  the  Essay;  Vigny  is  pouring  forth  the 
revelations  of  his  chaste  muse  as  preludes  to  his  beau- 
tiful romance  of  Cinq-Mars  ;  and  Lamartine  has  just 
delighted  for  the  first  time  the  ears  of  the  world  with 
his  swan-like  voice.  To  this  melodious  song,  Victor 
Hugo  answers  with  a  sympathetic  cry;  a  noble  emu- 
lation inflames  him,  and  his  ardour  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulties  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
Tried  by  grief,  for  he  has  lost  his  mother  ;  by  poverty, 
for  a  feeling  of  lofty  djgnity  prevents  him  from  having 
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recourse  to  his  father  ;  by  love,  for  the  young  man 
adores  the  companion  of  his  childhood,  the  beautiful 
girl  of  the  Feuillantines,  who  returns  his  passion,  and 
whom  her  relatives  endeavour  to  separate  from  him 
because  he  is  poor  ;  tried  by  all  these,  the  future  tri- 
bune of  dramatic  art  is  only  invigorated  and  excited  ; 
his  soul  boils  over  in  floods  of  poetry,  irregular,  but 
burning  as  lava.  In  1822  was  published  his  first 
volume  of  odes  and  ballads — productions  stamped 
with  an  impress  of  the  loftiest  religious  and  royalist 
enthusiasm,  perfectly  classic  in  form,  but  heedless  of 
ancient  traditions,  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
great  things  of  feudal  times,  resonant  with  the  shock 
of  buckler  and  lance,  shouting  the  old  war-cry  Mont- 
joie  Saint  Denis,  imbued  with  a  delicious  perfume  of 
chivalry  and  faith,  and  vivid  with  men  at  arms,  and 
squires,  and  pages,  and  melnncholy  châtelaines,  and 
steel-clad  knights. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  writing  his 
first  two  romances,  Han  d'Islande  and  Bug-Jargal, 
which  did  not  appear  for  some  years  afterwards. 
These  two  strange  offsprings  of  a  heated  imagination, 
present  an  equal  mixture  of  monstrosity  and  gracfe. 
The  hero  of  the  first  is  a  kind  of  ogre,  a  Polyphemus 
with  two  eyes,  who  dwells  in  a  horrid  cavern  in  com- 
pany with  a  bear  somewhat  less  savage  and  unlicked 
than  himself;  the  two  animals  eat  raw  flesh  and  drink 
human  blood.  In  the  romance  of  Bug-Jargal  is  a 
deformed,  odious,  cruel  dwarf,  named  Habibrah,  who 
is  in  all  respects  a  worthy  brother  of  Han  d'Islande. 
By  the  side  of  these  hideous  creatures,  the  young 
novelist  placed  some  beautiful  and  poetic  figures, — 
Ethel,  Ordener  and  Marie, — whom  the  eye  loves  to 
contemplate  amid  these  nightmares,  and  who  resemble 
the  virgins  of  Raphael,  or  the  heads  of  children  by 
Lawrence,  set  in  a  satanic  round  of  Holbein.  The 
author  here  gave  the  first  indication  of  that  proneness 
to  perpetual  antithesis  between  the  good  and  the  bad, 
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the  beautiful  and  the  deformed,  or  rather  that  predi- 
lection for  the  ughj,  upon  which  he  has  engrafted  an 
entire  dramatic  system. 

According  to  Mr.  Saint  Beuve,  the  romance  of  Han 
d'Islande,  which  was  composed  at  the  height  of  the 
author's  passion,  was  meant  for  an  allegorical  poem, 
a  tender  love  message,  designed  to  cheat  the  eyes  of 
Argus  and  be  perfectly  understood,  but  by  a  single 
young  maiden.  Ethel,  shut  up  in  a  tower,  is  his  be- 
loved ;  Ordener  is  Hugo  himself,  with  all  the  virginal 
ardour  and  boundless  devotion  of  a  first  love;  the  odious 
Han  d'Islande  is  impediment  in  general.  The  denoue- 
ment is  long  in  coming;  at  length  Ordener,  by  dint  of 
perseverance  and  courage,  vanquishes  the  ogre  and 
delivers  Ethel — that  is  to  say,  the  poet  at  last  reached 
the  object  of  his  love  by  the  difficult  path  of  glorj% 
and  in  1822  made  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle  Fulcher, 
Madame  Hugo. 

In  the  interim,  the  young  man  ha'd  gained  a  brilliant 
name  in  the  world;  the  royalist  party  had  opened  its 
arms  to  him  ;  Chateaubriand,  in  a  note  to  the  conser- 
vateur, had  decorated  him  with  the  epithet  of  sublime 
child;  he  himself  had  established,  and  was  editing,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  and  a  few  friends,  the 
Conservateur  Littéraire;  he  might  have  turned  his 
views  towards  politics,  and  entered  upon  an  advanta- 
geous career  ;  but  he  preferred  remaining  faithful  to 
the  worship  of  poetry,  and  his  pecuniary  situation  was 
mitigated  only  by  a  pension  from  the  king,  as  nobly 
granted  as  nobly  obtained.  One  of  his  early  friends, 
young  Delon,  condemned  to  death  in  consequence  of 
the  conspiracy  at  Saumur,  had  fled-.  Hugo  wrote  to 
[lis  mother,  offering  an  asylum  for  her  son  in  his  mo- 
dest abode,  adding:  "  I  am  too  much  of  a  royalist  to 
render  it  at  all  likely  that  he  will  be  sought  for  in  my 
chamber."  The  letter  was  broken  open  in  the  post 
office,  and  placed  under  the  eyes  of  Louis  XVIII,  who 
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punished  the  devotedness  of  the  friend,  by  bestowing 
upon  him  the  first  vacant  pension. 

In  proportion  as  Hugo  came  more  and  more  in  con- 
tact with  men  and  things,  his  convictions  underwent 
irresistible  modifications;  the  fervour  of  his  royaUsm 
cooled  by  degrees,  and  his  poetical  inspirations  expe- 
rienced an  analogous  change  ;  the  classic  form  yielded 
ground  to  the  spirit  of  innovation.  Between  the  first 
and  third  volumes  of  his  odes  and  ballads,  published 
at  an  interval  of  four  years,  a  complete  political  trans- 
formation is  perceptible  in  the  soul  of  the  royahst,  and 
in  the  productions  of  the  poet,  a  progress  towards  lite- 
rary heresy  is  more  and  more  marked.  It  was  in 
December,  1827,  that  Victor  Hugo  i-esolved  upon  for- 
mally declaring  war  against  Aristotle  and  Racine, 
in  his  drama  of  Cromwell  and  the  long  preface  which 
heralded  it.  In  this  preface,  which  contains  a  whole 
poetic  system,  he  broke  definitively  with  the  past,  and 
constituted  himself  the  messiah  of  a  new  doctrine.  He 
divided  humanity  into  three  epochs — primitive,  ancient, 
and  modern  times  ;  and  poetry  into  three  forms,  each 
of  which  corresponded  to  an  epoch  of  humanity, — the 
ode,  the  epic,  and  the  drama.  This  triple  poetry  he 
derived  from  three  great  sources — the  Bible,  Homer, 
Shakspeare.  The  expression  of  the  modern  epoch  is 
the  drama,  and  the  drama  is  Shakspeare.  Corneille, 
Racine,  and  Voltaire  go  for  nothing  ;  he  expels  them 
cavaherly  from  the  domain  of  dramatic  art.  "  The 
characteristic  of  the  drama,"  he  says,  "  is  reaUty;  re- 
ality results  from  the  natural  combination  of  two  types, 
the  sublime  and  the  grotesque,  which  cross  in  the  dra- 
ma as  they  cross  in  life  and  in  creation  ;  all  that  is  in 
nature  is  in  art." 

To  support  this  system  he  published  Cromwell. 
This  drama  he  acknowledged  to  be  too  long  for  per- 
formance, but  at  the  same  time  he  declared  that  he  had 
composed  it  entirely  in  reference  to  the  stage.  We 
know  not  what  w:ould  have  been  its  fate  at  the  thea- 
17* 
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tre,  but  leaving  aside  for  a  moment  the  very  question- 
able dogmas  of  the  author,  we  may  say  that  the  peru- 
sal of  Cromwell  has  never  either  moved  or  entertained 
us.  Upon  the  narrowest  possible  theme  he  has  elabo- 
rated fiv^e  interminable  acts;  the  imposing  and  terrible 
side  of  the  Protector's  character  is  scarcely  sketched; 
Lady  Francis,  that  graceful  creature,  is  visible  but  for 
an  instant  ;  the  four  fools  are  sovereignly  insipid  ;  the 
puritan  Carr  is  certainly  no  rival  for  the  Balfour  of 
Walter  Scott;  the  cavalier  Rochester  is  more  hfe- 
like  ;  Milton  is  thrown  in  as  a  sort  of  make-weight  ; 
the  dramatic  combination  is  almost  nul,  and  the  prin- 
cipal personages  are  lost  amid  a  legion  of  nonentities, 
who  encumber  the  scene  and  fatigue  the  attention. 
In  fact,  if  Hugo  had  not  adorned  Cromwell  with  some 
of  those  fine  lyric  movements  of  which  he  alone  has 
the  secret,  we  should  place  this  drama  much  beneath 
the  "  Historic  Scenes  "  of  Mr.  Ludovic  Vitet,  produc- 
tions remarkable  for  fidelity  and  truth. 

After  this  first  dramatic  essay,  Hugo  returned  to 
lyric  poetry ,^  and  in  December,  1828,  pubhshed  the 
Orientales.  In  this  work,  which  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  he  reached  the  ultimate  hmits  of  purely 
artificial  poetry ,^  of  the  beautiful  in  form.  Never  be- 
fore had  the  French  language  been  brought  to  such 
ductility  and  suppleness  ;  never  was  a  poem  more  re- 
markable for  harmony,  delicacy,  limpidness  of  rhyme, 
for  richness  of  colouring,  and  profusion  of  imagery. 
If,  however,  you  seek  in  the  Orientales  for  an  idea, 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  one  to  be  found — we  pre- 
fer, therefore,  the  Feuilles  cf  Automne. 
I  In  January,  1829,  appeared  "  The  Last  Days  of  a 
Condemned,"  that  book  so  admirable  for  cruel  truths 
in  which  the  author  analyzes,  minute  by  minute,  all 
the  tortures  of  a  man  awaiting  execution.  There  are 
some  pages  which  might  be  said  to  have  been  written 
with  the  iron  pen  of  Dante.  This  funereal  agenda 
had  prodigious  success. 

Some  months  afterwards^  the  TJiéâire  Français  at 
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length  opened  its  doors  to  Victor  Hugo.  On  the  26th 
of  February,  18;?0,  the  birth-day  of  the  poet,  Hernani 
was  performed.  The  two  dramatic  schools  were  at 
this  period  in  a  paroxysm  of  excitement.  The  classic 
school  was  striving  with  the  sharpest  weapons  of  ridi- 
cule to  guard  the  sanctuary  from  the  invasion  of  the 
barbarians,  and  in  its  despair,  would  almost  have  in- 
voked to  its  assistance  the  logic  of  bayonets  ;  to  the 
complaints  of  the  Academy,  carried  even  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  Charles  X.  had  answered  with  all  the  wit 
of  the  Count  d'Artois  :  "  In  regard  to  art,  I  have  no 
other  right  than  that  of  my  place  in  the  pit;"  Shaks- 
peare,  the  vandal  Shakspeare,  had  already  been  intro- 
duced by  M.  de  Vigny  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
temple,  and  was  parading  before  the  astonished  eyes 
of  the  public  in  all  the  African  nudity  of  Othello.  Her- 
nani came  next,  with  banners  flying  and  triumphant 
shouts  ;  all  Paris  thronged  to  the  Theatre  Français  ; 
the  first  representation  was  stormy  in  the  extreme. 
Phrenzied  applause  was  mingled  with  furious  hisses, 
and  some  pugilistic  scenes  were  even  performed  as  in- 
terludes between  the  acts.  The  admirers  of  the  piece 
eventually  prevailed,  poor  Racine  was  rudely  handled, 
and  the  ovation  of  Hugo  was  complete.  Now  that 
those  days  of  revolutionary  ardour  are  past,  Hernani 
still  remains,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  drama  of  its  au- 
thor ;  not  that  the  plot  is  marvellously  well  arranged 
and  developed,  not  that  superfluities  and  improbabili- 
ties are  rare,  not  that  history  has  not,  ever  and  anon, 
cause  to  complain  of  unwarrantable  liberties  ;  but  the 
whole  work  presents  a  character  of  animation,  haugh- 
tiness, grandeur,  which  breathes  of  Spain;  the  mono- 
logue of  Charles  V.  upon  the  tent  of  Charlemagne  is 
subhme  ;  Dona  Sol  is  beautiful  with  ideal  beauty;  the 
picture  of  the  old  man  is  admirable,  and  Hernani  would 
be  very  attractive  if  he  were  only  a  little  less  turgid. 
Hugo  has  here  not  yet  completely  devoted  himself  to 
the  worship  of  physical  and  moral  ugliness.  In  a 
word,  in  this  amalgamation  of  several  dramas  in  one. 
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in  its  impetuous  and  varied  conflict  of  incidents  and 
passions,  there  is  a  charm  which  refreshes  one  after 
the  learned  but  cold  and  contracted  symmetry  of  aris- 
totelian  tragedies. 

The  drama  of  Marion  Delorme,  composed  before 
Hernani,  but  interdicted  by  the  censorship  of  the  Re- 
storation, was  played  a  short  time  after  the  revolution 
of  July.  Here  again  the  author  is  at  times  magnifi- 
cent by  his  warmth  and  passion  ;  but  stripped  of  the 
illusion  of  the  stage,  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  deco- 
rator and  machinist,  the  piece  is  but  moderately  inte- 
resting. Didier  is  a  sort  of  melancholy,  gloomy  An- 
thony, as  anti-historical  in  his  way  as  the  philosophi- 
cal Mahomet  of  Voltaire,  or  the  dandyfied  Achille  of 
Racine;  Marion  Delorme  has  some  fine  bursts,  but 
unfortunately,  the  poet  has  thought  proper  to  baptize 
this  personage  with  a  name  to  which  it  is  difiicult  to 
attach  any  idea  of  dignity,  nobleness,  or  love  ;  Riche- 
lieu, the  Tarquin  of  feudal  aristocracy,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  tiger  in  a  red  cap,  who  kills  lor  the  pleasure  of 
killing  ;  the  irresolute,  timid,  and  listless  character  of 
Louis  XIII.  is  well  traced;  and  the  fool  Angel  is  use- 
less, to  say  the  least. 

The  admirers  of  Hugo  now  began  to  take  alarm  at 
his  cavalier  treatment  of  history.  Amid  the  enthusi- 
astic shouts  of  disciples  and  absurd  invectives  of  foes, 
friendly  criticism  ventured  some  timid  admonitions,  to 
which,  he  replied  by  advancing  still  farther  in  the  path 
he  had  chosen.  In  January,  18.32,  he  gave  the  Theatre 
Français  the  drama  "  le  Roi  s'amuse,'"  which  was 
unfavourably  received,  and  had  but  a  single  represen- 
tation.* On  the  morning  after  its  performance  it  was 
interdicted  by  a  ministerial  decree  ;  a  few  days  subse- 
quently, it  was  published  by  the  author.  We  are  but 
indifferent  admirers  of  Marian  Delorme  ;  we  like  still 
less  "  le  Roi  s'amuse."     Despite  some  fine  stage  eftects, 

•  "Le  Roi  s'amuse,  et  Vauditoire  s'ennuye"  exclaimed  a  wag  ia 
the  pit.— rr. 
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despite  the  naive  and  charming  purity  of  Blanche, 
despite  the  deeply  tragic  character  of  the  catastrophe, 
we  are  sorry  to  see  the  author  of  the  Odes  and 
Ballads,  him  who  once  sang  in  enthusiastic  strains 
the  king  who  was  "anointed  knight  by  Bayard,"  laying, 
by  some  strange  caprice  of  genius,  a  profane  hand 
upon  that  noble  figure,  immolating  that  head,  the  most 
poetic  of  our  history,  to  the  ignoble  head  of  a  court- 
fool,  defiling  the  hero  with  mud,  and  filth,  and  blood,  and 
bufleting  him  about  at  pleasure.  That  the  hot-headed, 
adventurous  rival  of  Charles  V,  may  have  small  claim 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  publicistand  statesman,  is  easy 
to  be  conceived  ;  that  the  lover  of  La  Féronnière 
did  not  always  shine  by  the  delicacy  of  his  amours, 
cannot  be  denied  ;  but  for  the  poet,  for  Victor  Hugo, 
especially,  who  pushes  so  far  his  tolerance  of  deform- 
ity, is  the  picture  in  question  a  complete  portrait  of 
Francis  the  first?  What  have  you  made  of  the  illus- 
trious victor  of  Marignan,  the  sublime  captive  of 
Pavia,  the  protector  of  letters  and  arts,  the  friend  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Cellini, — a  frequenter  of  bro- 
thels, an  adorer  of  squalid  courtesans,  a  hero  of  taverns. 
Are  you  not  afraid  that  others  may  come  in  their  turn 
to  batten  upon  this  regal  prey  ?  And,  in  fact,  others 
have  come,  and  tried  to  out-do  their  master.  You 
have  made  Francis  the  first  a  vulgar  debauchee,  they 
have  made  him  a  debauchee  and  a  coward  ;  you  have 
put  him  at  the  feet  of  a  strumpet,  they  have  cast  him 
at  the  feet  of  a  shop-keeper — the  hero  trembling,  sup- 
plicating, beseeching  pardon,  the  shop-keeper  spitting 
in  the  hero's  face,  and  the  public  hissing  because  they 
knew  in  vague  sort  of  way,  that  a  man  had  fought  two 
whole  days  at  Marignan  ;  that  the  same  man  at  Pavia, 
almost  single-handed  against  an  army,  had  surrounded 
himself  with  a  rampart  of  slain,  and  had  only  yielded 
his  sword  when  his  arm  fell  exhausted  with  slaughter; 
that  this  man,  who  lost  all  save  honour,  was  the  true 
Francis  the  first,  the  Francis  the  first  of  posterity,  and 
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not  the  miserable  buflbon  exhibited  before  their  eyes. 
Should  this  fondness  for  violating  and  defiling  history 
go  on  increasing,  it  is  not  impossible  that  two  or  three 
centuries  hence,  some  inspired  play-wright  may  pre- 
sent to  our  descendents  the  spectacle  of  Napoleon  sub- 
missively receiving  chastisement  from  the  hands  of 
Hudson  Lowe. 

Since  the  production  of  h  Roi  s^amuse,  Hugo  has 
abandoned  himself  more  and  more  to  the  adoration  of 
deformity.  Lucrèce  Borgia,  Marie  Tudor,  Angelo, 
and  above  all,  Ruy  Bias,  offer  the  same  heterogenous 
mixture  of  sublime  inspiration  and  puerile  monstrosi- 
ties ;  by  dint  of  hunting  after  this  perpetual  antithesis 
of  two  contrary  elements,  Hugo  has  got  to  the  pass  of 
making  dramas  not  only  grotesque  and  illogical,  but 
impossible — of  giving  us  heroes  who  talk  like  bullies 
and  act  like  poltroons  ;  great  men  who  behave  like 
idiots  ;  courtesans  unsullied  as  virgins  ;  queens  as  light 
and  vulgar  as  grisettes  ;  avalanches  of  catastrophes  re- 
sulting from  a  key,  a  flower,  or  a  scrap  of  lace; 
tirades  half  grandiose,  half  absurd  ;  verses  superla- 
tively beautiful  on  one  side  of  the  hemistych  and 
superlatively  detestable  on  the  other  :  so  that  the  spec- 
tator, thus  subjected  to  two  impressions  diametrically 
opposite  and  of  equal  intensity,  finds  himself  in  the 
situation  of  a  man,  with  one-half  of  his  body  plunged 
in  boiling  water  and  the  other  half  in  ice. 

We  are  no  sticklers  for  the  unities  in  general  ;  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  a  certain  fundamental  unity  is  in- 
dispensable in  art,  as  in  every  thing  else.  Human 
nature  may  be,  and  in  fact  is,  inconsistent,  but  it  is  not 
incoherent  ;  two  opposite  sentiments  cannot  exist  at 
the  same  moment  in  the  same  heart  ;  you  cannot  weep 
with  one  eye  and  laugh  with  the  other.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  equal  mixture,  or  rather  the  permanent 
antagonism  of  the  comic  and  tragic,  appears  to  us  con- 
trary to  nature  and  truth  ;  this  is  the  reason  why  we 
4o  not  relish  the  dramas  of  Victor  Hugo, 
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In  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  which  in  many  respects  is 
a  master-piece,  this  fatal  system  is  again  encountered 
entire.  The  author  is  so  completely  possessed  with  it, 
that  he  consecrates  the  last  stroke  of  his  pencil  to  the 
picture  of  Esmeralda,  the  purest  type  of  beauty,  cou- 
pled by  death  in  the  charnel-house  of  Montfaucon  to 
Quasimodo,  the  supreme  of  deformity  ;  and  the  reader 
closes  the  book  with  an  impression  of  horror  and  dis- 
gust. But  here  the  frame-work  of  the  romance  being 
much  wider  than  that  of  the  drama,  the  recurrence  of 
the  antithesis  is  not  so  frequent.  From  the  very  mul- 
tiplicity of  chapters  a  sort  of  special  unity  results  for 
each  one  of  them,  which  supplies,  in  a  measure,  the 
absence  of  general  unity.  Besides,  the  book  has  so 
much  energy  and  grace  of  style,  so  much  knowledge, 
so  much  passion,  so  much  power,  so  much  genius,  that 
the  reader  cannot  stop  to  analyze  the  infinite  variety 
of  his  sensations  ;  he  is  seized  with  a  sort  of  vertigo, 
and  experiences  the  despotism  of  that  mysterious 
power  which  Hugo  calls  necessity,  and  which  is  nothing 
else  than  the  wand  by  the  aid  of  which  this  potent 
magician  makes  all  the  pieces  of  his  formidable  poem 
move  at  his  will. 

What  shall  we  say  now  of  the  Feuilles  d'Automne, 
that  rich  poeiic  Jlorilegium  of  ripened  age,  the  germs  of 
which  were  contained  in  the  strains  of  the  sublime  child. 
Here  all  is  grand,  all  is  complete,  all  is  harmonious,  all 
is  beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  Plato,  the  splendour  of 
truth.  The  delicious  rhythm  of  the  Orientales  reappears 
embellished  with  all  the  charm  of  thought,  now  musing 
upon  recollection,  now  blooming  with  hope,  now  de- 
pressed by  doubt,  now  reanimated  by  faith.  Who 
has  not  read  and  read  again  with  tears,  the  Prayer  for 
all,  that  little  poem  of  three  hundred  lines  which  will 
live  as  long  as  the  French  language,  and  for  which  we 
would  exchange  all  the  dramas  of  its  author  !  In  the 
Songs  of  Twilight  and  the  Interior  Voices,  published  sub- 
sequently, the  poet  sometimes  goes  out  of  the  circle  of 
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internal  joys  and  griefs  ;  his  eye  ranges  over  the  ex- 
terior world,  and  his  voice  is  raised  to  pour  forth  the 
thousand  cries,  the  thousand  laments  of  a  society  which 
has  lost  its  way,  which  is  groping  about  in  darkness 
and  bewailing  its  wretchedness;  and  then,  when  he  is 
wearied  with  calling  upon  God  from  the  mountain's 
height,  he  returns  to  his  hearth  to  sing  the  loveliness  of 
children,  the  happiness  of  the  father  and  the  husband, 
the  purity,  the  tenderness  of  the  mother  and  the  wife. 

Cette  fleur  de  beauté  que  la  bonté  parfume. 

Parallel  to  his  active,  agitated,  militant  career  as 
an  innovator,  the  poet  has  enjoyed  a  domestic  exist- 
ence full  of  serenity  and  bliss.  In  one  of  the  most  re- 
tired quarters  of  Paris,  at  one  of  the  angles  of  that 
Place  Royale,  which  is  the  living  memorial  of  the  first 
days  of  the  great  age,  he  dwells  in  a  sumptuous  man- 
sion, furnished  with  all  the  luxury  of  a  noble  and  the 
fantasy  of  an  artist.  It  is  here,  in  the  bosom  of  pure 
and  peaceful  domesticity,  surrounded  by  a  lovely  wife 
and  four  laughing,  rosy  children,  that,  as  if  to  realize 
in  his  own  mind  his  system  of  dramatic  antithesis,  he 
has  evoked  all  those  satanic  apparitions,  all  those  mur- 
ders, adulteries,  incests,  horrors,  with  which  he  has 
shocked  the  world.  But  it  is  here,  also,  that  he  con- 
ceived that  delicious  creation,  Esmeralda,  the  younger 
sister  of  Mignon  and  Fenella,  more  fascinating,  per- 
haps, than  either  ;  it  is  here  that  he  has  resuscitated 
old  Paris  in  all  its  rude  energy;  it  is  here  that  he  wrote 
all  that  exquisite  lyric  verse  which  will  place  his  name 
so  high  in  the  literary  history  of  the  age.  It  is  here, 
also,  it  is  said,  that  he  shows  himself  a  kindly  patron 
of  embryo  talent,  a  gifted  talker,  an  erudite  and  en- 
thusiastic archaiologist,  a  man  of  sense  and  judgment, 
paying  due  attention  to  the  prosaic  things  of  earth, 
and  complying  equally  with  the  duties  of  the  father  and 
the  inspirations  of  the  poet. 
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It  is  in  this  sanctuary,  in  fine,  that  he  is  doubtless 
now  consoHng  himself  for  one  of  those  fearful  misfor- 
tunes which  drove  poor  Piron  to  despair.  The  author 
of  JVotre-Dame  de  Paris  and  the  Feuilles  d'Automne, 
escorted  by  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine,  his  two 
brothers  in  poetry,  presented  himself  a  few  months  ago 
for  the  second  time  before  the  French  Academy, 
which  again  obstinately  refused  to  open  its  doors  to 
him,  but  admitted,  in  preference,  a  disciple  of  Escula- 
pius.  And  lo!  the  whole  press  is  hurling  fire  and 
flames  at  the  Academy,  as  if  it  were  not  quite  natural 
that  this  respectable  body,  exposed  as  it  is  to  all  the 
infirmities  of  age,  should  judge  in  its  wisdom  that  an 
illustrious  poet  is  a  much  less  desirable  acquisition 
than  a  doctor.  For  our  part,  we  cannot  in  conscience- 
blame  the  Academy.* 

*■  Nor  can  one  else  in  conscience — the  Academy  is  the  guardian 
of  French  literature,  and  has  properly  set  its  mark  of  reprobation  on 
one  who  has  perverted  his  «jlorious  endowments  to  the  corruption  oï 
public  morals  and  taste. —  Tr. 


IS 
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Our  habits  no  longer  admit  of  the  simplicity  of  the  old  republican 
eustoms  :  something  else  is  requisite  to  vivify  our  commerce  and 
our  industry.  At  the  time  when  Fabrlcius  ate  his  vegetables  in  a 
wooden  porringer,  there  were  no  manufactures  of  porcelain. — 
DoPiN — Speech  in  the  sitting  of  the  2lst  September,  1831. 

"Could  you  not  tell  me,"  wrote  Voltaire  to  D'Alem- 
bert  in  1766,  "what  will  accomplish  in  thirty  yeara 
the  revolution  which  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  men 
from  Naples  to  Moscow  I  I  am  too  old  to  hope  to 
see  any  thing,  but  I  commend  to  you  the  age  which  i.s 
forming."  If,  like  Epimenides,  Voltaire  were  all  at 
once  to  have  risen  from  his  tomb  and  placed  himself 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery  through  which  Mr.  Dupin, 
when  occupying  the  first  dignity  of  the  state,  was  wont 
to  pass  on  his  way  from  the  palace  of  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  to  the  Hall  of  the  Deputies,  I  fancy  that 
at  the  sight  of  this  vulgar-looking  man  advancing  with 
unequal  steps  to  the  sound  of  drums,  attired  with  a 
simplicity  next  to  negligence,  and  flanked  by  two 
embroidered  lacqueys,  the  philosophic  noble,  the  petty 
sovereign  of  Ferney,  would  have  found  an  ample  reply 
to  his  letter,  and  that,  in  this  physiognomy  by  no 
means  royal,  by  ao  means  gracious,  but  eminently 
18* 
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firm,  marked,  sarcastic,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  intel- 
lectual, he  might  have  read  an  entire  revolution. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Dupin,  in  his  person  and  in  his  speeches, 
in  his  sympathies  and  in  his  antipathies,  in  his  merits 
and  in  his  defects,  strikes  us  as  the  completes!  incarna- 
tion, the  truest  and  most  powerful  expression  of  that 
intermediate  class,  of  that  tiers-ttat,  which,  after 
having  for  eight  centuries,  humbly  and  on  its  knees, 
laid  its  grievances  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  one  fine 
day  raised  itself  erect,  and;  with  the  same  blow,  pros- 
trated clergy,  aristocracy  and  royalty,  disappeared  for 
an  instant  in  '93  behind  the  people,  its  terrible  aux- 
iliary, struggled  secretly  against  the  military  despotism 
of  the  empire,  combated  in  broad  daylight  the  retro- 
grade tendencies  of  the  restoration,  resumed  power  in 
July,  and  is  now  endeavouring  to  defend  it  against  the 
aggressions  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Dupin  was  very  popular  during  the  restoration, 
and  very  unpopular  in  the  first  years  of  the  revolution 
of  1830.  At  this  moment,  it  is  not  easy  to  define  his 
position  in  public  opinion,  if  such  a  thing  as  public 
opinion  exist.  Many  blame  him,  many  praise  him; 
by  the  greater  number  he  is  both  blamed  and  praised. 
He  is  the  personage  for  whom  the  painters  of  political 
portraits,  make  the  most  enormous  consumption  of 
antithesis.,  In  the  same  picture,  he  will  be  drawn  as 
both  great  and  little,  courageous  and  timid,  trivial  and 
dignified,  disinterested  and  mercenary,  restive  and 
pliable,  obstinate  and  fickle,  white  and  black  ;  there  is 
no  understanding  it.  Certain  dramatic  poets  fabricate 
heroes  all  of  a  piece,  and  shoot  them  straight,  like  an 
arrow  through  the  path  of  virtue  or  of  vice.  This  is 
a  mistake  ;  but  the  Labruyère  of  our  day,  the  author  of 
the  Studies  upon  Parliamentary  Orators,  seems  to  us, 
in  depicting  Mr.  Dupin,  to  have  fallen  into  the  opposite 
error.  His  Dupin  is  a  haleidescopic  individual,  com- 
posed of  pieces  and  fragments,  and  representing  any 
thing  you  please.    You  can  see  in  it  ad  libitum,  a 
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biUterfly,  a  shop-keeper,  a  peasant  of  the  Danube,  an 
aJ)ject  courtier,  Demosthenes  in  miniature,  ^Eschines 
in  bust,  Mathieu  Mole  and  the  caricature  of  M.  de 
Bièvre.* 

Is  this  indeed  Mr.  Dupin  ?  If,  Hke  every  one  else,  and 
even  more  than  every  one  else,  the  honourable  deputy  of 
Nièvre  has  his  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  is  it  there- 
fore to  be  supposed,  that  so  many  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments are  combined  in  him  in  such  equal  proportions, 
as  to  render  his  character  a  jumble  so  strange  as  to 
be  absolutely  monstrous?  For  the  solution  of  this 
question,  we  will  merely  call  biography  to  our  aid. 
We  will  narrate  the  career  of  Mr.  Dupin  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  the  reader  will  judge  for  him- 
self. 

André-Marie- Jean- Jacques  Dupin  was  born  atVar- 
zy,  in  the  Nivernais,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1783» 
He  is  the  eldest  of  three  brothers,  one  of  whom.  Baron 
Charles  Dupin,  a  peer  of  France,  occupies  a  high  rank 
among  our  scientific  celebrities;  the  other, Philip  Dupin, 
is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Paris  bar.  According  to 
the  "  Biography  of  Contemporaries,"  a  noctural  inva^ 
sion  of  his  domicil  and  abrupt  arrest  of  his  father  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  young  mind,  and  sowed  the 
first  seeds  of  that  ardent  love  ibr  judicial  forms  which 
he  has  since  carried  to  the  verge  of  fanaticism.  Ma- 
dame Dupin,  herself,  taught  her  three  children  to  read 
during  the  detention  of  her  husband;  and  when  the  lat- 
ter, a  man  of  integrity  and  learning,  and  a  former 
member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  at  length  came 
safe  and  sound  out  of  the  revolutionary  tempest,  he 
retired  from  the  v/orld  and  devoted  himself  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  his  sons,  "  Our  father,"  Mr.  Dupin  has  said, 
''  never  permitted  other  masters  to  teach  us  any  thing 
save  what  he  could  not  teach  us  himself." 

*  M.  de   Eièvre  was  the   punster  (I'hommc-calcmbourg)  of  lh« 
last  century. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  Consulate,  young  Dupin  went 
to  Paris  to  study  law.  The  schools  existed  no  longer; 
but  in  the  shade  of  Directorial  tolerance,  two  esta- 
blishments had  been  formed  to  supply  their  place.  One 
of  them,  with  the  title  of  Academy  of  Legislation,  had 
been  founded  by  Tronchet,  Target,  and  Regnault  de 
ISaint-Jean-d'Angely.  Mr.  Dupin  went  through  the 
course  of  this  institution.  The  times,  however,  were 
little  propitious  to  the  peaceful  acquisition  of  legal  know- 
ledge. A  fever  of  glory  and  battle  had  seized  upon 
every  brain  ;  the  reviews  and  evolutions  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars  were  thronged  with  spectators  ;  the  bulletins  of 
Marengo  were  eagerly  read  ;  people  ran  to  see  the 
first  consul  pass  ;  the  Digest  was  abandoned,  and  the 
Courts  got  on  as  well  as  they  could.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  tumult,  that  Mr.  Dupin  gained  among  his 
fellow  students  a  colossal  reputation  as  a  digger. 

In  the  street  of  Bourhon-Villeneuve  there  is  a  little 
chamber  very  near  the  roof,  on  the  door  of  w^hich  the 
procïireur-généi^al  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  who  is  so 
fond  of  devices,  should  have  engraved  in  letters  of 
gold  the  motto:  Labor  improbus  omnia  vincit;  for  it 
was  in  this  humble  room  that  Mr.  Dupin  roamed  with 
ecstacy,  day  and  night  through  that  labyrinth  of  Ro- 
man laws  with  which  he  is  more  familiar  than  with 
his  catechism  ;  it  is  there  that  he  gloated  over  Cujas, 
and  forgot  the  sonorous  verses  of  Ducis  in  the  mouth 
of  Talma  for  the  quaint  French  and  barbarous  Latin 
of  his  well-beloved  compatriot  Guy  Coquille. 

Thanks  to  this  obstinate  labour,  the  student  soon 
became  an  accomplished  jurist,  and  w"hen  in  1802, 
Napoleon  re-opened  the  schools,  Dupin  was  the  first  to 
present  himself  to  sustain  his  thesis,  passed  successively 
his  examinations  for  admission  and  for  the  doctorate,  and 
found  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  the  dean  of 
all  the  doctors  of  the  new  faculty.  Whilst  waiting  for 
cases,  the  young  stagiarite  was  for  some  time  master 
clerk,  and  published  two  or  three  pamphlets  which  had 
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a  certain  degree  of  success.  His  Elementary  summary 
of  Roman  law  dates  from  this  epoch.  He  is  fond  of 
recollecting  that  this  little  volume  had  the  honour  of 
being  seized  by  the  imperial  police,  who  fancied  they 
discerned  in  certain  passages  about  Tiberius  and  Ger- 
manicus  allusions  to  Bonaparte  and  the  Duke  d'Enghein. 
Verily,  the  imperial  pohce  was  touchy  in  the  extreme  ; 
we  have  hunted  in  vain  for  the  allusion  ;  the  work  ap- 
pears to  us  as  pure  as  snow  in  this  respect,  and  those 
who  bought  the  first  edition  even  pretend  that  it  was 
terminated  by  a  pompous  eulogium  of  Napoleon,  after- 
wards suppressed.  However  this  may  be,  Dupin,  in- 
flamed by  the  success  or  the  persecution  of  his  pamphlet, 
thought  himself  called  to  the  task  of  instruction,  and 
in  consequence,  was  near  beheing  his  vocation  and 
burying  himself  alive  in  the  catacombs  of  the  "  School 
of  Law."  A  professor's  place  was  vacant  ;  he  applied 
for  it,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  unanimously  re- 
jected. 

This  check  restored  him  to  the  bar,  where  he  made 
his  début  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs,  Ferey,  Poirier, 
and  Delacroix  Frain ville.  In  1811,  when  twenty-eight 
years  old,  he  had  already  so  well  established  his  re- 
putation that  the  learned  Merlin  presented  him  as  a 
candidate  for  a  vacant  place  of  advocate-general  in 
the  Court  of  Cassation  ;  but  Mr.  Joubert,  a  friend  of 
M.  de  Fontanes,  was  preferred  to  him.  A  short  time 
after,  the  Duke  de  Massa,  the  grand  judge,  associated 
him  in  the  commission  charged  with  the  classification 
of  the  laws  of  the  empire.  This  immense  and  laborious 
task,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  disasters  of  1814 
and  1815,  has  since  been  continued  by  Dupin  alone, 
with  a  zeal  for  which  all  friends  of  the  science  are 
deeply  indebted  to  him. 

Before  following  Mr.  Dupin  through  his  politicaj 
career,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word  about  the 
advocate  in  civil  suits.  The  first  of  the  new  genera- 
tion who  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  has  left  there 
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profound  impressions.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  he 
was  a  romantique  in  a  square  cap,  that  is  to  say>  that 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  transforma- 
tion which  judicial  language  has  undergone  in  our 
days.  In  the  time  of  Lemaistre  and  Patru,  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bar  was  involved  and  pedantic;  in  that 
of  Cochin,  arid  and  cold  :  in  the  mouths  of  Loiseau 
de  Mauléon  and  Gerbier,  it  became  ample,  redundant, 
emphatic,  Ciceronian;  Dupin  came  and  created  anew 
style — Ûie  familiar.  A  thorough  advocate,  he  thought 
much  more  about  gaining  his  cause  than  rounding  his 
periods.  He  studied,  dissected,  squeezed  his  cases 
until  he  had  obtained  from  them  every  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  argument  ;  he  excelled  in  turning  to  account 
the  commonest  circumstances  of  time  and  place  ;  and, 
as  he  knew  his  judges  by  heart,  he  had  always  in  his 
bag  a  half  a  dozen  aphorisms  suitable  to  each  of  them. 
He  wore  his  toga  with  great  carelessness,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  telegraphic  movement  of  his  arms,  ges- 
ticulated at  random,  and  spoke  Uke  nobody  else  the 
language  of  every  body.  His  diction,  often  trivial  and 
harsh,  but  always  clear  and  energetic,  sprinkled  with 
quotations,  metaphors,  and  proverbs,  taken  from  every 
quarter,  from  the  boudoir  as  well  as  from  the  street; 
his  sharp,  distinct,  and  well  accentuated  voice,  the 
blunt,  sarcastic  expression  of  his  physiognomy,  all 
combined  to  give  his  displays  a  piquant  air  of  novelty, 
by  means  of  which  he  would  carry  a  decision  by  as- 
sault. We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  he  was  a  well 
of  learning,  that  he  was  more  logical  than  Tripier  or 
Persil,  that  he  was  more  eloquent  than  Mauguin  or 
Berryer;  but  he  had  so  capital  a  memory,  and  this 
memory  was  so  stored  with  facts,  jokes,  and  anecdotes; 
he  arranged  all  these  so  skilfully,  and  made  such  ef- 
fective use  of  them,  that  his  victories  in  court  were  as 
numerous  as  his  battles. 

During  the  Hundred  Days,  the  district  of  Chateau 
Chinon  sent  him  to  the  chamber  of  representatives. 
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where  he  took  his  seat  in  the  ranks  of  the  Uberal  op- 
position; and  now  began  his  political  life.  It  was 
upon  his  motion  that  a  commission  was  formed  to  pre- 
pare a  law  designed  to  replace  the  additional  act.  He 
also  warmly  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  second 
abdication  by  Napoleon,  and  combated,  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  the  elevation  of  Napoleon  II.  to  the 
throne. 

It  is  for  history  to  pronounce  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  opposition  at  this  epoch.  When  the  enemy  was  at 
our  gates,  ready  to  impose  upon  us  the  odious  treaty 
and  reactions  of  1815,  when  a  glorious  soldier  asked 
nothing  but  a  banner  to  lead  a  hundred  thousand 
men  to  victory  or  to  death,  history  will  decide  if  they 
acted  rightly,  who  would  not  allow  this  new  Camillus 
to  drive  the  Barbarians  from  Rome,  for  fear  of  seeing 
his  dictatorial  sword  again  waving  over  France,  as  if, 
after  having  saved  the  country,  the  time  would  not 
still  have  come  for  them  to  save  liberty  or  be  slaugh- 
tered on  their  curule  seats. 

After  the  second  restoration,  Dupin  again  offered 
himself  to  the  electors  of  Chateau  Chinon  and  Clamecy, 
but  failed  in  this  double  candidateship,  and  resumed 
his  forensic  labours.  The  horizon  was  then  overcast. 
It  was  the  period  of  military  commissions  and  politi- 
cal executions.  To  defend  any  one  accused  of  high 
treason  was  no  very  safe  affair;  the  advocate  was  al- 
most reputed  the  accomplice  of  his  client  ;  precau- 
tions, therefore,  were  requisite  in  undertaking  a  case 
of  the  kind.  ■  It  was  under  such  circumstances  that 
Dupin  published  his  work  upon  the  Free  Defence  of 
tJie  Accused.  This  production,  remarkable  for  its  con- 
ciseness, clearness,  and  logic,  was  a  genuine  act  of 
courage,  and  earned  for  its  author  his  finest  title  to 
glory — the  defence  of  Marshal  Ney,  with  which  he 
was  entrusted  in  conjunction  with  the  two  Berryers, 
father  and  son.  All  the  scenes  of  this  deplorable  dra- 
ma are  well  known.     "  I  will  maintain  as  long  as  I 
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live,"  Dupin  has  often  said,  "  that  the  condemnation  of 
Ney  was  not  just,  for  his  defence  was  not  free."  In 
1826  he  attended  the  obsequies  of  the  procureur  géné- 
ral Bellart,  and  on  one  of  his  brethren  of  the  bar  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  the  circumstance,  he  rephcd  that  it 
behoved  the  defenders  of  Marshal  Ney  to  pronounce  on 
the  tomb  of  his  accuser  the  requiescat  in  pace.  Shortly 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  a  petition  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  Marshal,  Dupin  ascended  the 
tribune  and  expressed  a  lively  desire  to  see  the 
judgment  revised  and  reversed,  saying  that  he  would 
assume  the  task  of  unfolding  the  means  of  breaking  it 
before  the  court  of  peers.  A  request  for  revision  was 
in  effect  prepared  by  him  and  supported  by  the  whole 
bar;  but  the  government  did  not  think  proper  to  com- 
ply with  it. 

This  fine  début  in  political  trials,  made  Dupin  the 
natural  defender  of  the  most  illustrious  victims  of 
the  reaction.  He  pleaded  in  succession  for  the  three 
Englishmen,  Wilson,  Hutchinson  and  Bruce,  the  ge- 
nerous accomplices  of  the  escape  of  Lavalette;  for 
Generals  Alix,  Savary,  Gilly,  Forest  de  Morvan,  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza,  and  the  memory  of  Marshal  Brune, 
who  was  barbarously  assassinated  at  Avignon.  At  the 
same  time,  the  liberal  cause  constituted  him  its  repre- 
sentative in  its  difficulties  with  the  tribunals.  Thus,  in 
the  Merilhou  afiair,  he  pleaded  for  the  national  sub- 
scription opened  in  behalf  of  citizens  imprisoned  with- 
out trial,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  26th  of  March, 
1820;  in  the  Bavoux  afiair,  he  vindicated  the  rights 
of  the  professorship;  in  that  of  M.  de  Pradt,  the  right 
of  election;  in  that  of  Jay  and  Jouy,  the  franchises  of 
history;  and  in  the  person  of  Berangei",  whom  he  de- 
fended twice,  the  privileges  of  song.  The  editors  of 
the  Mirror  and  the  ConstitutionneUouna  in  him  a  warm 
and  devoted  advocate.  In  the  Isambert  case,  he 
raised  his  voice  against  arbitrary  arrests,  and  made 
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himself  the  protector  of  the  first  of  hberties — that  of 
person.  In  December,  1822,  seven  months  before  the 
revolution  of  July,  he  descended  for  the  last  time  into 
the  arena  to  defend  the  famous  and  prophetic  excla- 
mation of  the  Journal  des  Débats  :  "  Unfortunate 
France!  unfortunate  king!" 

We  cannot  here  enumerate  all  the  great  civil  causes 
which  have  established  his  fame  as  a  lawyer.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the  chevalier  Desgra- 
viers against  the  civil  list  (1824.)  Dupin  pleaded 
against  his  Majesty  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
who  did  not  want  to  pay  his  debts.  He  maintained 
that  accession  to  the  throne,  did  not  liberate  princes 
from  their  personal  obligations.  He  gained  his  cause 
in  the  court  of  appeal,  but  lost  it  in  that  of  Cassation, 
Throughout  this  whole  period,  from  1815  to  1828,  the 
existence  of  Dupin  was  brilliant,  laborious,  and  nobly 
employed  ;  the  most  complicated  atfairs  passed  through 
his  hands  ;  the  libera  1  press  found  shelter  behind  his 
gown  from  the  thunderbolts  of  the  judgment  seat,  and 
the  opposition  had  not  voices  enough  to  chant  his 
praise.  Nevertheless,  between  him  and  the  press  there 
had  been  some  little  misunderstandings,  soon,  however, 
arranged.  Thus,  one  day  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Saint  Acheul.  Dupin  among  the  Jesuits  I 
this  was,  indeed,  the  wolf  in  the  sheep-fold.  The 
reverend  gentlemen,  with  father  Loriquet  at  their  head, 
did  the  honours  of  the  place  to  him  very  graciously  ; 
and  after  he  departed,  put  in  the  journals  favourable 
to  them,  a  honeyed  little  account  of  the  event,  calcu- 
lated to  compromit  the  reputation  of  double-distilled 
gallican,  so  dear  to  Dupin.  The  hberal  press  fell 
into  the  snare,  pounced  upon  Dupin,  and  raised 
the  cry  of  Jesuit;  this  was  too  much;  they  might 
as  well  have  called  him  jack-ketch.  He  seized  his 
pen  and  dashed  off  a  little  book  :  "  If  I  had  Hved," 
he  said,  "  at  the  time  when  Eneas  descended  to  the 
infernal  regions,  I  should  have  wished  to  go  down 
19 
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there  also,  and  be  present  at  an  audience  of  Minos." 
He  went  no  more  to  Saint  Acheul,  and  the  vigorous 
Montlosier  opinion,  which  appeared  fifteen  days  after- 
wards, proved  to  the  Jesuits  that  he  was  more  than 
ever  hardened  in  iniquity. 

In  1819,  the  government  of  the  restoration  made  an 
effort  to  win  the  distinguished  advocate.  M.  de 
Serres,  then  keeper  of  the  seals,  offered  him  the  place 
of  secretary  general  in  the  department  of  justice,  Mdth 
a  salary  of  forty  thousand  francs,  and  the  dignity  of 
counsellor  of  state  in  prospect.  After  consulting 
with  his  father,  Dupin  declined  the  offer.  In  1820, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  appointed  him  a  member  of  his 
private  council.  In  1828,  he  reappeared  upon  the 
political  stage,  having  been  elected  deputy  from  Ma- 
mers.  He  took  his  scat  in  the  left  centre,  made  a 
moderate  opposition  to  the  Martignac  ministry,  and 
waged  open  war  with  that  of  Pohgnac.  In  the  sitting 
of  the  5th  of  May,  he  warmly  combated  the  grant  of 
179,000  francs  for  the  famous  Feyronnet  dining-room, 
and  the  Chamber  only  voted  it  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing a  suit  for  indemnification  before  the  tribunals,  against 
the  minister  of  justice.  In  the  discussion  of  the  ad- 
dress of  the  22d,  he  made  a  speech  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Guernon  de  Ranville,  and  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  Chamber.  Re-elected  deputy  at  Cosne  after  the 
dissolution,  he  returned  to  Paris  a  few  days  before  the 
ordinances. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  a 
large  number  of  journalists  assembled  in  his  cabinet  to 
consult  him  upon  the  character  of  the  ministerial 
aggression.  Odilon  Barrot,  Barthe  and  Merilhou 
■were  present  at  the  interview.  Dupin  declared  that, 
"  in  his  opinion,  the  ordinances  were  illegal,  that  it 
was  indispensable  to  refuse  obedience  to  them  by  every 
means  of  fact  and  of  right,  and  that  the  journal  which 
should  be  dastardly  enough  to  submit  to  them,  would 
not  deserve  to  have  a  single  subscriber  in  France." 
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The  journalists  wishing  at  once  to  deliberate  upon  the 
mode  of  organizing  resistance,  he  opposed  their  de- 
sire, saying  :  '•  Here  I  am  not  a  deputy,  I  am  a  lawyer  ; 
you  sought  a  consultation,  you  have  had  it;  make  what 
use  of  it  now  you  please."  This  rather  abrupt  step 
looked  as  if  it  were  dictated  by  fear  ;  the  journalists 
recollected  it,  and  after  the  revolution,  the  press  show- 
ered upon  him  a  deluge  of  squibs.  He  was  accused 
of  having  deserted  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  great  fun 
was  made  about  a  bathing-tub  and  a  cellar,  in  which 
he  was  jocosely  said  to  have  hidden  himself  during  the 
fight  ;  the  Néontsis,  in  particular,  abounded  with  rhymes 
about  his  "hob-nailed  shoes  changed  into  pumps  to  fly 
during  the  three  days." 

The  truth  is,  Dupin  was  as  brave  as  the  gene- 
rality of  the  deputies.  It  is  well  known  that  until  the 
29th,  no  one,  not  even  the  people,  hoped  for  a  change 
of  dynasty.  The  force  of  circumstances  and  the  fate 
of  arms  accomplished  the  revolution,  and  Dupin  con- 
tributed as  much  to  it  as  most  of  his  colleagues.  On 
the  27th,  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  in  the  house 
of  Casimir  Périer  ;  on  the  28th,  his  name  not  having 
been  signed  to  the  protest  prepared  in  his  absence,  he 
insisted  strenuously  upon  subscribing  it  ;  and  on  the 
29th,  when  the  people  demanded  a  leader,  and  General 
Pajol  had  offered  himself  on  condition  of  having  an 
order  signed  by  some  of  the  deputies,  this  was  dictated 
by  Dupin,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  general,  who 
took  command  of  the  national  guard.  On  the  same 
day,  Dupin  traversed  the  Boulev^ards  in  company 
with  Mr.  Bérard,  exhorting  the  citizens  to  resistance. 
"  Dupin,  at  that  moment,"  says  Mr.  Bérard,  who  can- 
not be  suspected  of  partiality,  "  was  a  genuine  popular 
tribune,  and  when,  afterwards,  I  heard  him  treated 
with  excessive  severity,  I  regretted  that  he  had  not 
had  more  numerous  witnesses  of  his  conduct." 

Named  at  first  provisional  minister  of  justice  by 
îliG   municipal  commission,  Dupin,  refused  the   post, 
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according  to  some,  not  recognising  the  right  of  the 
commission  to  appoint  ministers  ;  according  to  others, 
his  name  was  erased  by  Mr.  Audry  dc  Puyraveau, 
and  replaced  by  that  of  Dupont  de  l'Eure.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  he  made  part  of  the  first  cabinet,  form- 
ed by  the  lieutenant-general,  as  a  minister  without  port- 
folio. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
reporter  upon  the  draft  of  a  charter  presented  by  Mr. 
Bérard,  and  in  two  hours  prepared  his  report,  which 
having  been  approved  the  next  day  by  the  commission, 
he  made  several  speeches  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Chamber,  and  defended  the  principle  of  the  immova- 
bility of  judges,  his  chief  opponent  being  Mr.  Mauguin. 
On  this  occasion,  he  only  repeated  the  opinion  put  forth 
by  him  in  1815. 

During  the  days  which  preceded  the  establishment 
of  the  royalty  of  July,  a  grave  question  divided  the 
council.  Some,  in  order  to  connect  the  future  with 
the  past,  wished  to  preserve  the  old  formulas  of  royal 
acts,  and  to  call  the  king  by  the  name  of  Philip  VII. 
This  was  energetically  combated  by  Dupin  ;  he  de- 
clared that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  called  to  the 
throne,  not  because  he  was  a  Bourbon,  but  a/fAow^g-A  he 
was  a  Bourbon,  and  with  the  understanding  that  he 
was  not  to  resemble  the  elder  branch,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, to  ditler  from  them  essentially;"  adding,  that 
"  the  principle  of  the  new  monarchy  was  to  rest,  not 
upon  the  absolute  assumption  of  the  right  divine,  but 
upon  a  positive  and  conventional  right."*  This  is  the 
period  when  he  was  favoured  with  the  largest  dose  of 
unpopularity  that  Vv^as  ever  swallowed  by  a  public  man 
— not  that  he  was,  like  some  others,  a  half-converted 
monarchist  of  July  ;  not  that  he  could  be  reproached 
with  cherishing  in  his  heart  the  shadow  of  a  regret  for 
the  fallen  dynasty,  for  he  has  never  omitted  an  occa- 

*  See  Mr.  Dupia'd  work  on  the  revolution  of  1830,  page  18. 
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sion  of  complimenting  it  with  the  most  unsavoury 
epithets;  not  that  the  Chamber  was  devoid  of  men 
quite  as  convinced  as  himself  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
straining the  fiery  impulse  of  the  three  days  ;  but  be- 
cause he  is  more  than  any  one  else  a  man  of  unpoKshed 
frankness,  little  solicitous  about  forms  of  speech,  telling 
his  mind  to  the  king,  the  Chamber,  the  people,  the 
world,  proceeding  by  assertion  and  never  by  insinua- 
tion, taking  a  big  truth,  and  putting  it  abruptly,  like  an 
extinguisher,  upon  the  exaltation  of  men's  minds.  He 
was  thus  cordially  hated  by  the  million,  and  it  could 
scarce  be  otherwise.  When  political  associations  were 
multiplying,  when  clubs  were  not  only  tolerated  but 
encouraged  by  public  functionaries,  and  when  even 
the  strongest  friends  of  government  saw  no  other 
means  of  arresting  their  progress  than  that  of  regu- 
lating their  action,  Dupin  combated  them  loudly, 
vehementl}'-,  uncompromisingly,  declared  them  incom- 
patible with  order,  and  insisted  upon  their  total  aboli- 
tion. \VTien  the  working  classes  appeared  upon  the 
public  place,  and  sought  to  put  their  hands  to  the  car 
of  state,  Dupin  signitied  to  them,  without  the  least 
reserve,  that  they  understood  nothing  about  the  matter, 
and  sent  them  back  to  their  shops.  When  insurrection 
was  howling  around  the  Chamber,  demanding  conces- 
sions and  heads,  and  ministers  were  wasting  precious 
moments  in  hesitation  and  half-measures,  Dupin  as- 
cended the  tribune,  and  cried  out  with  a  voice  of 
thunder  :  "  The  destruction  of  the  country  is  sought, 
and  they  are  criminals  who  seek  it  ;  it  is  not  in  con- 
stantly proposing  I  know  not  what  sort  of  compromise, 
that  it  is  to  be  prevented  ;  if  once  they  are  yielded  to, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  yield  again  and  always  to  yield. 
Happen  what  m.ay,  let  every  one  do  his  duty  !  better 
be  a  victim  than  an  executioner  ;  let  the  government 
be  worthy  of  itself,  we  will  be  worthy  of  ourselves."* 

*  Sitting  of  the  20th  December.  1830. 
19* 
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In  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  when  the  fever  of 
propagandism  was  at  its  height,  he  struggled  ahnost 
singly  against  the  phrenzy  of  the  day,  and  sharply 
reprimanded,  like  a  true  bourgeois,  the  dolts  who  shout 
for  war,  in  order  to  obtain  feathers  and  epaulettes.* 

This  ceaseless,  vigorous,  even  bitter  resistance  to 
revolutionary  impulses,  explains  the  odious  attempt  to 
which  he  was  near  falling  a  victim  on  the  14th  of 
February,  when  after  the  sack  of  the  Archbishopric 
and  the  Church  of  Saint  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  the  po- 
pulace attacked  the  house  of  the  courageous  deputy 
with  threats  against  his  hfe.  His  domicil  was  invaded 
and  his  person  exposed  to  imminent  peril,  but  the  Na- 
tional Guard  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  him,  and  save 
the  annals  of  the  revolution  of  July  from  an  indelible 
stain. 

During  the  whole  administration  of  Casimir  Périer, 
Dupin  sustained  both  by  his  speeches  and  his  votes, 
the  various  acts  of  power  in  its  strife  with  parties. 
He  raised  his  voice  against  the  instigators  of  the  trou- 
bles at  Lyons,  Grenoble  and  Paris,  pronounced  him- 
self for  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  advo- 
cated the  police  law  against  refugees,  and  rejected  as 
subversive  of  every  principle  of  government,  the  petition 
for  reinstatement  and  indemnification,  of  those  who  were 
condemned  for  political  offences  under  the  Restoration. 
After  the'  death  of  Périer,.  the  combat  still  going  on, 
he  continued  his  support  of  government.  At  length 
when  power  had  achieved  its  victory  over  the  revolt 
of  April,  its  last  decisive  triumph,  he  resumed  his  poh- 
tical  individuality,  thinking  it  was  time  to  put  a  term 
to  sacrifices,  to  lessen  expenses,  to  arrest  the  overflow 
of  supplementary  credits,  and  restore  to  the  Chamber 
its  right  of  inquiry  and  censure — from  a  ministerialist 
he  thus  became  an  opponent  and  scrutinizer  of  the 
budget. 

*  Sitting  of  the  15th  January,  1831. 


When  the  resignation  of  Marshal  Soult  produced 
the  first  dislocation  of  the  cabinet  of  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber, Mr.  Dupin  used  all  his  eftbrts  to  place  Marshal 
Gérard  at  the  head  of  affairs.     The  amnesty  question 
soon  destroyed  this  new  combination.     Dupin  was  of- 
fered a  portfoUo,  but  persisted  in  a  refusal  given  seve- 
ral times  before,  declaring,  that  he  would  only  be  a 
minister  on  condition  of  having  a  real  presidency  of  the 
council,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  such  a  presidency  did 
not  exist.     He  opposed  the  order  of  the  day  moved  in 
behalf  of  the  ministry,  vindicated  with  greater  energy 
than  ever   the  right  of  parliamentary  investigation, 
which  he  caused  the  Chamber  to  adopt,  and  opposed 
amnesty  by  ordinance  as  unconstitutional.     In  the  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1834,  he  uttered, 
amongst    other    sufficiently  independent  things,  these 
words  :  "  Sire,  the  Chamber  serves  the  government  by 
•  what  it  accords  to  it,  and  often  also  by  what  it  refuses 
or  makes  a  difficulty  in  granting."     When  the  ques- 
tion of  intervention  in  Spain  had  caused  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Thiers,  by  whom  it  was  urged,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the   Moie  ministry,  Dupin  who  disapproved 
of  the  measure,  remained  in  a  state  of  observation,, 
until  the  moment  when  the  coalition  was  entered  into 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  cabinet  of  the  15th  of  April. 
A  stranger  at  first  to  the  quarrel,  he  suddenly,  at  the 
last  moment,  inflicted  upon  the  administration  a  species 
of  written  certificate  of  incapacity,  which  powerfully 
contributed  to  hasten  its  fall.     During  the   laborious 
throes  which  preceded  the  birth  of  the  new  cabinet, 
his  name  was  mixed  up  with  the  various  ephemeral 
combinations  which   so  rapidly  followed  one  another. 
For  the  eighth  time,  since  18.30,  he  reached  the  very 
threshold  of  the  ministry;  for  the  eighth  time  he  turned 
his  back  upon  it,  and  rejected  the  chalice  of  bitterness. 
At  present,  dispossessed  of  his  presidential  chair,  he 
sits  in  his  usual  place  in  the  left  centre,  yielding  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  aflfection  to  the  ministry,  voting 
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for  or  against  them  according  to  his  views,  professing 
the  same  love  for  legality  and  order,  the  same  personal 
independence,  the  same  aversion  for  coteries,  systems 
and  ministerial  discipline,  which  he  has  always  pro- 
claimed. 

A  few  words  now  about  the  author,  the  magistrate, 
the  orator,  the  politician,  and  our  task  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  Dupin  has  written  a  great  deal.  A  collection 
of  his  \8mos.,  which  he-jocosely  styles  his  pocket  books, 
would  almost  alone  make  a  hbrary.  He  has  com- 
mented Heineccius,  in  the  latin  of  Heineecius, — latin 
which  bears  no  very  strong  resemblance  to-  that  of 
Cicero;  he  has  published  Prhicipia  juris  civilis,  a  sy- 
nopsis juris  Romani,  Prolego?nena  juris,  &c.-  &c.  His 
French  works,  more  accessible  to  the  common  run  of 
mortals,  are  more  noted  for  precision  of  style,  abun- 
dance of  facts  and  logical  deduction,  than  for  depth 
or  elevation  of  thought.  To  judge  from  his  writings, 
Dupin  must  be  a  perfect  living  encyclopaedia.  From 
Homer  to  Rousseau,  from  the  Bible  to  the  civil  code, 
from  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  to  the  Koran, 
he  has  read  every  thing,  retained  every  thing;  he 
knows  so  many  and  such  different  things,  that  it  is  not 
astonishing  he  only  half  digests  what  he  knows.  He 
wrote  currente  calamo,  his  Historical  Summary  of 
French  Law,  his  Biographies  of  Lawyers  and  Magis- 
trates, his  Elementary  Notions  upon  Justice,  and  his 
Letters  upon  the  Profession  of  an  advocate.  Setting 
aside  numerous  fugitive  productions  upon  public  law 
and  politics,  we  will  only  designate,  as  characteristic 
of  the  man,  his  curious  pamphlet  upon  the  condemna- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  greatest  reviser  of 
trials,  the  greatest  redresser  of  wrongs  in  the  world. 
All  that  smacks  of  illegality,  is  profoundly  revolting  to 
him;  for  him  questions  of  feeling  are  of  little  moment, 
questions  of  right  all  important.  Thus  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Christain,  the  punishment  of  the  Man-God,  is  ar. 
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angelical  expiation  and  a  solemn  restoration  of  the 
hunfian  race  ;  in  his  eyes,  it  is  merely  an  odious  act  of 
injustice,  and,  accordingly,  eighteen  hundred  years 
after  the  event,  Pontius  Pilate  finds  a  man,  Talmud 
in  hand,  who  points  out  to  him  that  his  judgment  is 
iniquitous  and  liable  to  be  reversed  for  defect  of  form 
and  false  interpretation  of  the  law. 

We  know  not  whether  it  be  on  account  of  his  little 
books  that  the  French  Academy  has  opened  its  doors 
to  Mr.  Dupin  ;  for  our  part,  we  are  quite  as  fond  of 
his  discourses,  and  we  prefer  his  réquisitoires  to  both 
his  discourses  and  his  books.  It  is,  in  fact,  upon  his 
lyrocureur-généraV s  seat  in  the  Court  of  Cassation,  that 
he  appears  to  the  best  advantage  ;  there  he  is  no  longer 
the  same  man  ;  his  vigorous,  picturesque,  but  rambling 
and  often  trivial  style  as  a  pleader,  becomes  grave, 
imposing  and  majestic  as  the  law  itself.  All  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  worthy,  independent,  honourable  man- 
ner in  which  he  wears  his  gown  ;  but  there  is  one 
quality  which  he  displays  as  procureur-général,  by 
which  we  have  especially  been  struck.  When  some 
great  public  interest  is  jeopardized  by  the  obscurity  or 
the  silence  of  the  legislator,  it  is  curious  to  see  with  what 
zeal,  with  what  ardour,  with  what  power  of  investiga- 
tion, he  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  text,  how  he  vivifies 
the  dead  letter,  how  he  illumines  it  with  the  torch  of 
his  erudition,  how  he  forces  it  by  his  resistless  logic 
to  speak  in  despite  of  itself,  to  say  what  it  should  have 
said,  and  what  unfortunately  it  has  not  said.  It  is 
thus,  that  he  has  almost  driven  the  Court  of  Cassation 
into  its  present  jurisprudence  in  regard  to  duelling;  it 
is  thus,  that  he  has  re-established  the  right  of  free  com- 
petition in  public  conveyances,  by  restraining  the  excess 
of  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  transporting  persons  and 
goods;  it  is  thus,  that  he  has  made  up  for  the  silence 
of  the  law  in  questions  of  literary  property  ;  it  is  thus, 
that  in  two  admirable  arguments  he  fixed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  paironés,  or  negroes  who  have  been  set  free 
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in  fact,  but  are  slaves  de  jure  by  the  omission  of  cer- 
tain formalities  exacted  by  the  colonial  laws. 

In  the  tribune,  if  Dupin  be  not  the  most  eloquent, 
he  is  certainly  the  most  original  of  our  orators. 
His  forensic  individuality  re-appears  there  entire,  with 
its  full  train  of  citations,  metaphors  and  apothegms 
of  every  kind,  gaining  in  clearness  and  force,  what  it 
loses  in  dignity  and  elevation;  at  times  his  bons  mots 
have  created  a  majority  or  upset  a  cabinet. 

As  for  the  politician,  it  is  well  known,  that  in  the 
Chamber  there  are  radicals,  dynastic  oppositionists, 
legitimists,  humanitaires,  juste-milieu  men  and  doc- 
trinaires. Now,  Mr.  Dupin,  strictly  speaking,  belongs 
to  neither  of  those  fractions  ;  what  is  he  then  ?  He  is 
a  legal  and  utilitarian  statesman.  We  will  explain 
what  we  mean. 

For  the  radicals,  the  revolution  of  July  is  a  vic- 
tory, out  of  which  they  have  been  cheated;  for  the 
dynastic  opposition,  it  is  a  victory  diverted  from 
its  object;  for  the  legitimists,  it  is  the  violation 
of  an  eternal  principle  of  social  order;  for  the  hu- 
manitaires, it  is  a  step  made  in  the  path  of  progress; 
for  the  juste-milieu,  it  is  a  glorious  fact  to  be  accepted; 
for  the  doctrinaires,  it  is  an  accomplished  fact  to  be  re- 
gulated. For  Mr.  Dupin,  it  is  much  less  and  a  little 
more  than  all  this  ;  it  is  a  contract  broken  for  non-exe- 
cution of  the  clauses,  and  a  contract  remade  with  new 
clauses.  Every  where,  and  always,  you  will  find  him 
bent  upon  bringing  into  prominent  relief  the  legal, 
positive  and  conventional  character  of  what  he  calls,  the 
establishment  founded  in  1830.  '•  The  crown,"  he 
says,  "  was  to  be  taken  or  to  be  refused;  the  accept- 
ance of  the  king  and  the  formula  of  his  oath  were  pre- 
pared by  a  lawyer,  who  was  in  some  sort  the  notary 
of  this  great  political  transaction;  every  thing  was 
regularly  expressed  in  legal  terms."*  Mr.  Dupin  holds 
essentially  to  the  notary  and  the  legal  terms. 

*  Revolution  of  July,  p.  19. 
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This  marriage  of  convenience  once  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  tlie  government  of  July,  before  Mr. 
Dupin,  notary,  and  set  forth  in  legal  terms,  the'  latter 
naturally  enough  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
busy  himself  with  the  affairs  of  the  new  establishment. 
He  has,  accordingly,  superintended  the  execution  of  the 
clauses  of  the  contract,  maintained  as  much  as  possi- 
ble peace  and  harmony  between  the  parties,  now  scold- 
ing one  of  them,  now  another,  and  sometimes  both. 
He  has  advised  the  reduction  of  the  expenses  to  the 
revenues,  and  the  avoidance  of  sudden  innovations,  as 
well  as  tiiose  adventurous  enterprises,  which  cost  very 
dear,  and  bring  nothing  but  glory  or  nothing  at  all. 
To  the  beautiful  he  prefers  the  useful,  to  the  poUcy  of 
sentiment,  the  policy  of  interest.  In  fine,  under  this 
point  of  view,  he  is  the  reverse  of  Lamartine. 
Which  is  preferable  ?  We  reply  in  the  words  of 
the  song — "Both  are  needed,  and  not  too  much  of 
either." 


DERANGER. 
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Under  the  simple  title  of  Song  Writer,  a  man  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  that  France  has  produced  ;  with  a  genius  partaking 
of  that  of  La  Fontaine  and  of  Horace,  he  sings,  when  he  chooses, 
as  Tacitus  wrote. — Chateaubriand — Preface  to  the  "  Historical 
Studies." 

The  people  is  my  muse. — Beranger — Preface  to  his  complete  workt. 


It  was  in  Paris,  in  the  humble  dwelling  of  a  tailor, 
rue  Montorgeuil,  that,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1780, 
Jean  Pierre  de  Béranger  was  born.  The  poet  has 
himself  consecrated  the  date  in  his  song  of  "  The  Tai- 
lor and  the  Fairy  : 

Dans  ce  Paris,  plein  d'or  et  de  misère. 
En  l'an  du  Clirist  mil  sept  cent  quatre-vingt, 
Chez  un  tailleur,  mon  pauvre  et  vieux  grand-père, 
Moi  nouveau-né,  sachez  ce  que'il  m'advint. 

As  to  the  aristocratie  particle  which  precedes  his 
name,  Béranger  declares,  that  it  has  no  import  what- 
ever. He  received  it,  without  knowing  why  or  where- 
fore, from  his  father,  who  received  it  in  the  same  man- 
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ner  from  his  father  ;  and  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  a 
descent  from  the  old  counts  of  Provence. 

Moi,  noble?  oh  !  vraiment,  messieurs,  non, 
Non,  d'aucune  chevalerie 
Je  n'ai  le  brevet  sur  vélin. 
Je  suis  vilain,  et  très  vilain. 

His  parents  left  him  in  the  care  of  the  old  tailor,  his 
grand-father,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the  age  of 
nine.  His  childhood  glided  away  in  untrammelled, 
blissful  idleness  ;  his  education  began  in  the  streets,  in 
the  midst  of  revolutions  ;  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
light  of  day  to  see  how  thrones  crumble  in  the  dust, 
and  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  was  his  first  lesson  in 
history.  The  scholar  has  never  forgotten  it  ;  forty- 
years  afterwards  he  repeated  it  in  the  cells  of  La 
Force. 

Pour  un  captif  souvenir  plein  de  charmes, 
J'étais  bien  jeune,  on  criait:  vengeons-nous î 
A  la  Bastille,  aux  armes  1  vite  aux  armes  1 

A  short  time  after  this  terrible  event,  the  child  was 
sent  to  Peronne  where  a  paternal  aunt  kept  an  inn. 
Here  he  was  invested  with  the  high  functions  of  a  ta- 
vern-boy, from  which,  however,  he  contrived  to  steal 
some  moments  for  the  perusal  of  a  few  odd  volumes 
of  Voltaire  which  happened  to  fall  into  his  hands,  and 
the  near  ailinity  between  this  natural  frondeur  and 
the  author  of  La  Pucclle  was  more  than  once  displayed 
by  some  such  trait  as  the  following: 

One  day  during  a  violent  storm,  his  aunt,  a  pious, 
simple  creature,  was  sprinkling  her  house  with  holy 
water.  The  little  reprobate,  standing  at  the  door,  was 
vastly  entertained  with  the  idea  of  this  new  sort  of 
lightning  rod,  when  he  was  suddenly  struck  and 
knocked  senseless  upon  the  ground.     A  similar  acci- 


dent  happening  to  Luther,  decided  his  vocation  and 
made  him  a  monk.  As  to  Béranger,  after  a  long 
swoon,  the  first  sign  which  he  gave  of  hfe,  was  to  turn 
to  his  aunt,  who  was  kneeling  by  his  bed-side,  and  say 
to  her  with  a  quizzical  look  :  "  Well!  what  good  did 
your  holy  water  do,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

When  fourteen  years  old  he  was  bound  apprentice 
to  Mr.  Laisné,  a  printer  of  Péronne.  In  this  situ-^- 
tion,  whilst  composing,  well  or  ill,  the  verses  of  others, 
he  began  to  occupy  himself  with  rhyming  on  his  own 
account.  His  master,  a  man  of  taste,  consoled  him- 
self for  his  futile  efforts  to  teach  him  orthography,  by 
giving  him  lessons  in  versification  and  correcting  his 
first  poetic  essays. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Béranger  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  Patriotic  Institute,  founded  at  Peronnc  by  Mr. 
Ballue  de  Bellanglise,  a  former  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  In  this  school,  which  was  organized 
on  the  plan  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  children  were  taught  to 
deliberate,  perorate,  make  motions  and  harangues;  and 
Béranger  was  one  of  its  chief  speechifyers.  Civic  edu- 
cation did  not  allow  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  so 
that  the  very  person  who  is,  perhaps,  the  most  classic 
of  our  poets  by  the  harmonious  flow  of  his  verse  and 
the  transparency  of  his  thoughts,  never  learnt  the  clas- 
sic tongues. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Béranger  returned  to  his 
father  in  Paris,  the  Directory  being  then  the  ruling 
power.  If  ever  there  was  a  strange  condition  of  so- 
ciety it  was  that  which  existed  at  this  period — at  once 
grand  and  mean,  wise  and  absurd,  warlike  and  sensual, 
epic  and  anacreontic;  with  its  burlesque  parodies  of  the 
Greece  of  Pericles,  the  Rome  of  the  Cœsars,  and  the 
France  of  the  Regent,  its  tunics,  its  sandals,  its  phi- 
losophers'cloaks,  and  its  exquisite  curls — an  intriguing, 
babbling,  fermenting  society,  in  haste  to  live,  ridiculous 
in  the  drawing-room  but  sublime  on  the  frontier,  thun- 
dering forth  the  fiery  strophes  of  the  Marseillaise, 
20* 
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cooing  insipid,  lack-a-daisical  melodies,  and  rushing^ 
with  equal  eagerness  to  pleasure  and  to  battle.  This 
double  instinct  of  sensuality  and  of  glory,  seems  to  us 
perfectly  embodied  in  the  person  of  our  poet  ;  it  is  the 
predominant  trait  of  Beranger's  youth.  Whilst  the 
boy  Lamartine,  pure  and  pious,  already  a  dreamer, 
is  wandering  through  the  silent  galleries  of  the  clois- 
ter of  Belley,  evoking,  perhaps,  the  chaste  image  of 
Elvire,  Déranger,  thrown  into  the  world  without  guide, 
without  support,  without  fortune,  with  an  imperfect 
education,  a  thirst  for  renown,  and  the  ardour  of  ju- 
venile passion,  indulges  the  most  ambitious  hopes,  and 
seeks  in  study  the  knowledge  which  he  needs.  He 
feels  that  he  is  born  a  poet,  but  he  has  not  yet  found 
his  path,  which  he  hunts  in  the  most  opposite  direc- 
tions. He  sketches  a  comedy,  the  Hermophredites, 
which  he  throws  in  the  fire  ;  he  lays  the  foundation  of 
a  great  epic  to  be  called  Clovis  ;  he  composes  dithy- 
rambics  marked  by  deep  religious  seriousness,  upon 
the  Deluge,  the  Last  Judgment,  the  re-establishment  of 
Worship,  and  publishes  an  idyl  in  four  cantos,  entitled 
the  Pilgrimage. 

At  one  period,  wearied  out  by  the  rude  assaults  of 
indigence,  he  forms  the  project  of  going  to  Egypt,  then 
occupied  by  our  troops  ;  but  a  member  of  the  expedi- 
tion, who  had  returned  disenchanted,  drives  the  notion 
from  his  head,  and  the  poor  unknown  poet  resolves  to 
remain  in  Paris,  clings  with  new  energy  to  hope,  the 
last  blessiiig  ivhich  is  lost,  and  abandons  himself  reck- 
lessly to  the  torrent  of  life.  This  is  the  epoch  of  ex- 
citement, of  intoxication,  of  joy,  of  poverty,  of  neglect; 
the  epoch  of  the  Grenier,  Roger  Bonte?nps,  La  Gau- 
driole, Les  Gueux,  and  Le  Viel  Habit;  the  reign  of 
Lisette,  Rosette,  Jeanneton,  Manon,  Suzon,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  other  frolicsome  nymphs. 

This  joyous  period  of  his  existence  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  poet  himself  in  a  letter  in  which  he  de- 
fends, if  not  canonically,  at  least  comically,  his  fa- 
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vourite  muse,  Lisette,  against  an  accusation  of  immo- 
desty, preferred  by  a  beautiful  dame  on  account  of  this 
verse  of  the  song  of  the  Grenier: 

J'ai  su  depuis  qui  payait  sa  toilette. 

"  You  have,  then,"  says  the  old  epicurean,  "  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  poor  Lisette  ?  Yet  she  was  a  good 
girl,  so  blithe,  so  pretty,  I  might  even  say  so  tender  ! 
What  !  because  she  had  a  sort  of  a  husband  v,ho  took 
care  of  her  wardrobe,  you  are  incensed  against  her! 
You  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  be  so,  had  you 
seen  her  at  the  time.  Besides,  she  would  have  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  have  received  from  me  what 
she  was  obliged  to  purchase  from  another.  Bat  what 
could  I  do  ?  I  was  so  poor  !  the  smallest  indulgence 
would  force  me  to  live  for  eight  days  on  panada  that 
I  made  myself,  heaping,  the  while,  rhyme  upon  rhyme, 
and  full  of  hope  of  a  glorious  future.  In  thus  merely 
speaking  to  you  about  that  riant  period  of  my  life,, 
when,  without  assistance,  without  any  certain  sup- 
port, without  instruction,  I  di'eamed  of  a  future  with- 
out neglecting  the  pleasures  of  the  present,  my  eyes 
are  moistened  by  involuntary  tears.  Oh  !  what  a  beau- 
tiful thing  is  youth,  since  it  can  even  spread  a  charm 
over  old  age,  that  period  so  poor,  so  destitute  !  Em- 
ploy well,  my  dear  friend,  the  time  that  remains  to 
you;  love  and  be  loved.  I  have  known  well  that  hap- 
piness ;  it  is  the  greatest  of  life  !"* 

This  dissipated  existence,  so  dear  to  the  recollec- 


•  Béranger  is  undoubtedly  a  great  poet;  but  is  there  not  some- 
thing melancholy  in  the  idea  of  such  a  letter  as  the  above,  written 
by  an  old  man  on  the  verge  of  the  grave  ?  He  mourns  not  over  the 
follies,  the  sins  of  his  youtli;  his  only  sorrow  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  committed;  his  only  admonition  is  not  to  low 
tlie  occasion  of  committing  them— TV. 
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of  the  old  man,  was,  nevertheless,  not  free  from  hour» 
of  dejection  and  bitterness.  After  a  day  of  intoxica- 
tion, when  the  fatal  morrow  arrived  and  the  poor  poet 
found  himself  alone  in  his  obscurity  and  wretchedness, 
gloom  would  take  its  seat  near  his  hearth,  mirth  would 
fly  away,  and  a  sombre  cloud  would  settle  upon  his 
horizon,  which  he  would  strive  to  pierce  with  a  despe- 
rate eye.  It  was  in  one  of  these  moments  that  a  for- 
t^nate  inspiration  proved  the  source  of  unexpected 
good  ;  but  let  him  relate  the  circumstance  in  his  own 
words. 

"  In  1803,  destitute,  sick  with  disappointment,  ver- 
sifying without  aim  or  encouragement,  without  instruc- 
tion, without  advice,  I  conceived  the  idea  (and  how 
many  similar  ideas  had  remained  without  results  !)  of 
putting  under  an  envelope  my  shapeless  effusions,  and 
sending  them  through  the  post  office  to  the  brother  of 
the  first  consul,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  was  already 
celebrated  for  great  oratorical  talent,  and  love  for  let- 
ters and  arts.  My  epistle,  I  still  recollect,  was  worthy 
of  a  young  republican  brain,  and  bore  the  stamp  of 
pride  wounded  by  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
a  protector.  Poor,  unknown,  disappointed  so  often, 
I  dared  scarcely  hope  for  the  success  of  a  step  which 
was  aided  by  none.  But  the  third  day,  oh,  joy  ineffa- 
ble !  Lucien  sends  forme,  inquires  about  my  condition, 
which  he  soon  alleviates;  speaks  to  me  as  a  poet,  and 
lavishes  encouragement  and  counsel.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  France  ;  I  was  about  to  fancy 
myself  forgotten,  when  I  received  from  Rome  an  au- 
thorization to  draw  the  salary  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute, to  which  Lucien  was  entitled,  with  a  letter 
which  I  have  preciously  preserved,  in  M'hich  he  said  ; 
*  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  salary  from  the  Institute, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  you  continue  to  cultivate 
your  talents  with  care,  you  will  one  day  be  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  our  Parnassus.     Pay  especial  attention 
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to  the  delicacy  of  rythm  ;  cease  not  to  be  bold,  but  be 
more  elegant.'  "* 

Lucien  who  himself  made  a  vast  epic  of  forty  thou- 
sand verses  upon  Charlemagne,  little  thought,  perad- 
venture,  that  this  Béranger,\vho  sent  him  dithyrambics 
and  bucolics,  which  are  now  completely  forgotten,  would 
begin  his  career  of  glory  with  Le  roi  d'  Yvetot,  and  that 
in  after  days  he  would  amply  repay  him  for  his  generous 
charity,  by  pouring  treasures  of  poetry  upon  the  gran- 
deur and  the  misfortunes  of  the  imperial  family. 

Having  been  recommended  to  the  editor  of  the  An- 
nals of  the  JSIuseiLjn,  Béranger  toiled  obscurely  for  two 
years  upon  the  preparation  of  that  work  ;  and  at  last, 
in  1809,  thanks  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Arnault,  (the 
republican  Lucien  was  then  in  utter  disgrace)  he  ob- 
tained the  situation  of  expéditionnaire  in  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  university,  with  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred 
francs.  Small,  however,  as  was  the  sum,  it  was  a 
fortune  to  one  who  had  been  the  victim  of  poverty 
from  his  earliest  years.  The  duties,  moreover,  of  the 
post  perfectly  suited  the  independent  and  capricious 
imagination  of  the  poet,  who  hired  his  hand  out  by 
the  hour,  and  reserved  his  thoughts  for  himself.  After 
the  revohition  of  July,  when  his  friends  had  become 
ministers,  and  washed  to  give  the  songster  a  snug 
place,  he  refused  their  offers,  declaring  himself  incapa- 
ble of  all  obligatory  work,  except,  perhaps,  that  of 
expéditionnaire. 

Once  domiciled  at  the  University,  Béranger,  while 
engaged  in  copying  circulars  and  regulars,  continued  to 
prosecute  the  internal  labour  of  genius  seeking  its  way- 
He  was  still  smitten  with  the  love  of  epic  and  drama- 
tic poetry;  but  song,  which  at  all  places  and  seasons 
was  bubbling  from  his  brain,  began  to  stifle  all  other 
kinds  of  inspiration.     It  was  about  this  epoch  that, 

•  Dedication  of  Béranger's  works  addressed  to  Lucien  Bonaparte 
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often  meeting  Desaugiers  in  the  street,  he  muttered  to 
himself:  "  Look  ye,  I  could  make  songs  as  well  as 
you,  if  I  pleased,  were  it  not  for  my  poems."     His  re- 
ception in  1813  at  the  Caveau,  by  imposing  upon  him 
the  law  of  paying  his  scot  in  couplets,  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  his  vocation,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
year   1815  his  first  collection  appeared,  his  principal 
songs  which  had  been  circulating  from  hand  to  hand, 
were  already  familiar  to  and  favourites  with  the  public. 
They  have  reference  to  three  distinct  epochs,  Béranger 
having  seen  the  last  victories  of  the  Empire,  the  first 
Restoration,  and  the  Hundred  Days;  and  he  has  him- 
self explained  in  the  preface  to  his  works  his  political 
feelings  at  this  epoch.     "  My  enthusiastic  and  con- 
stant admiration,"  he  says,  "  for  the  genius  of  the  em- 
peror, the  idolatry  which  he  inspired  in  the  breasts  of 
the  people,  who  never  ceased  to  behold  in  him  the  re- 
presentative   of  victorious    equality;  this  admiration, 
this  idolatry,  which  were  one  day  to  make  the  noblest 
object  of  my  songs,  never  blinded  me  to  the  ever  in- 
creasing despotism   of  the  empire."     This  gives  the 
kev  to  the  fine  satire  which  pierces  through  the  King 
of'Yvetot.     "  In  1815,"  he  adds,  "I  saw  in  the  fall  of 
the  colossus  only  the  misfortunes  of  a  country  which 
the  republic  had  taught  me  to  adore.     On  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons,  for  whom  I  felt  the  utmost  indifler- 
ence,  their  feebleness  seemed  to  me  fitted  to  render  the 
resuscitation  of  our  national  liberties  an  easy  matter. 
We  were  assured  that  they  would   make  an  alliance 
with  them  ;  in  spite  of  the  charter  I  had  little  faith  in 
the  assertion,  but  I  thought  that  these  liberties  might 
be  forced  upon  them.     As  to  the  people,  from  whom  I 
have  never  separated  myself,  after  the  fatal  conclusion 
of  long  pi'otracted  wars,  their  opinion  did  not  at  first 
appear  to  me  to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  the  masters 
who  had  been  just  exhumed  for  their  benefit.    I  chanted 
to  them  the  glory  of  France;  I  chanted   it  in  pre- 
sence of  the  stranger,  letting  slip,  indeed,  a  few  sneers 


at  the  epoch  without,  however,  as  yet,  being  hostile  to 
the  restored  royalty." 

To  this  state  of  feeling  are  to  be  referred  the  semi- 
royalist  songs,  called  the  Good  Frenchman,  the  Petition 
of  dogs  of  quality,  Old  Clothes,  the  Kew  Diogenes,  Sec. 

"  In  the  Hundred  Days,"  he  continues,  "  the  popular 
enthusiasm  did  not  deceive  me  ;  I  saw  that  Napoleon 
could  not  govern  constitutionally  ;  it  was  not  for  that, 
that  he  had  been  given  to  the  world.  JMy  apprehen- 
sions I  expressed  as  well  as  I  could,  in  the  song  called 
Politics  of  Lisa,  the  form  of  which  has  such  little  rela- 
tion to  the  substance.  As  is  proved  by  my  first  col- 
lection, I  had  not  yet  dared  to  allow  songs  to  take  a 
lofty  flight  ;  but  their  wings  were  growing.  It  was 
easier  for  me  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  Frenchmen 
who  did  not  blush  to  invoke  with  impious  vows  the 
triumph  and  the  return  of  foreign  arms  ;  I  had  shed 
tears  on  their  first  entrance  into  Paris,  and  I  shed  them 
at  their  second.  There  are  some  people,  perhaps, 
who  can  get  accustomed  to  such  spectacles." 

After  the  second  Restoration,  the  name  of  the  song- 
writer was  already  popular.  His  strains,  grave  or 
gay,  lively  or  severe,  enthusiastic  or  satirical,  were 
every  where  welcomed.  In  his  second  collection, 
which  appeared  in  1821,  he  enlarged  the  domain  of 
the  ballad.  The  competitor  of  Panard  and  Collé  rose 
to  a  rivalship  with  Homer  and  Tyrtœus,  and  Benjamin 
Constant  might  justly  say  of  him  :  "  Déranger  makes 
sublime  odes  whilst  thinking  he  is  only  making 
songs." 

This  new  publication  cost  him  his  place,  three 
months  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred  francs. 
The  exjieditionnaire  had  previously,  in  1815,  on  the 
appearance  of  his  first  collection,  been  warned  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  not  renew  his  offence.  In  1821, 
Bcranger  remembered  the  counsel,  and  absented  him- 
self from  the  office  ;  the  ministry  notified  him  of  his 
dismissal.     At  the  same  time  he  was  dragged  before 
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the  court  of  assize  on  a  charge  of  outrage  upon  de- 
cency, outrage  upon  public  morals  and  religion,  insult 
to  the  person  of  the  king,  and  provocation  to  distur- 
bance of  public  order.  In  the  course  of  this  trial,  it 
was  not  a  little  curious  to  see  Mr.  Dupin,  the  defender 
of  the  accused,  endeavouring  to  represent  his  client  as 
a  mere  sprightly,  clever  writer  of  songs,  from  whom 
no  danger  could  be  feared  ;  whilst  the  attorney-general, 
Marchangy,  gave  their  true  character  to  these  poems, 
which  it  pleases  their  author,  he  said,  to  call  songs, 
but  which  he,  the  attorney-general,  called  dithyram- 
bics,  odes  full  of  aggression  and  audacity. 

In  fact,  the  weapon  of  the  song-writer  was  a  terrible 
one  for  the  Bourbons  ;  neither  the  fiercest  harangues 
of  the  tribune,  nor  conspiracies,  nor  the  clubs,  struck 
such  hard  blows  at  legitimacy  as  these  ballads,  by 
turns  playful,  sarcastic,  imposing,  bold,  rebellious, 
taking  possession  of  the  soul  by  means  of  the  senses 
and  the  heart,  of  mirth  and  tears,  of  the  magic  of 
glorious  recollections,  the  piquant  fascination  of  satire, 
the  seductions  of  voluptuousness,  and  the  profligacies 
of  orgies. 

The  third  collection  appeared  in  1828,  during  the 
Martignac  administration.  The  Guardian  Angel,  the 
Anointing  of  Charles  the  Simple,  and  the  Géronto- 
cratie, entailed  upon  the  songster  a  new  condemnation 
to  nine  months'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  10,000 
francs.  The  liberal  party  paid  the  fine,  and  behind 
the  grating  of  La  Force,  the  prisoner  sharpened  still 
more  deadly  arrows,  and  continued  that  war  to  the 
knife  against  power  which  the  people  terminated  in 
three  days. 

At  the  height  of  the  republican  efl^ervescence  of  July, 
Béranger,  convinced  that  a  new  monarchy  cold  alone 
secure  the  triumph  of  liberty,  used  all  his  influence  to 
calm  the  public  mind.  "  Béranger,"  says  Mr.  Bérard 
in  his  Recollections  of  1830,  "the  idol  of  the  people 
and  of  the  youth,  endeavoured  to  make  the  central 
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assembly  of  the  Rue  Richelieu  understand  that  a  re- 
pubUc  was  at  that  time  impossible,  or  at  least  very- 
dangerous;  and  such  was  the  excitement  of  men's 
minds  that  he  was  almost  mal-treated." 

After  contributing  as  much  as  any  one  to  the  gain 
of  the  battle,  Béranger  refused  all  share  of  the  spoils. 
In  vain  was  he  offered  titles  and  employments.  The 
dismissed  clerk  of  the  Restoration  had  refused  all  the 
generous  proposals  of  Mr.  Laffitte;  the  glorious  Tyr- 
toeus  of  July,  replied  to  the  tenders  of  his  friends, 
become  ministers: 

En  me  créant,  Dieu  m'a  dit:  Ne  sois  rien. 

He  resumed  his  sabots  and  his  lute,  retired  at  first 
to  Passy,  then  to  Fontainebleau,  and  at  last  to  Tours. 
He  has  since  completed  what  he  calls  his  Singing 
Memoirs,  by  the  publication  of  his  fourth  and  last  col- 
lection. At  the  present  moment  he  is  occupied  with 
the  preparation  of  a  "  Biography  of  Contemporaries," 
which  is  to  be  given  to  the  world  after  his  death.  "  I 
wish  to  make,"  he  says,  "  a  sort  of  historical  dictionary, 
in  which,  under  the  names  of  our  various  notabilities, 
political  and  literary,  young  and  old,  I  may  classify 
my  numerous  reminiscences,  and  the  judgments  which 
I  shall  allow  myself  to  utter,  or  which  I  may  borrow 
from  competent  authorities  .  .  .  Who  knows  if  it  will 
not  be  to  this  work  of  my  old  age,  that  my  name  will 
be  indebted  for  surviving  me  !  It  would  be  funny  if 
posterity  should  say,  '  the  judicious,  the  grave  Béran- 
ger'— and  why  not  ?" 

And,  in  sooth,  why  not'?  Why  should  not  posterity 
say  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  immortal  poet,  the 
judicious  historian?  All  those  who  know  Béranger 
are  aware  that  the  old  man  is  as  careful  to  conceal  his 
profound  knowledge,  as  another  would  be  to  hide  his 
insignificance.  He  is  truly,  as  some  one  has  well  said, 
an  adroit  ignoramus  in  the  style  of  Montaigne;  accord- 
21 
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ing  to  his  friends,  and  judging  from  various  fragments 
of  prose  upon  the  most  serious  subjects,  there  was  cer- 
tainly in  Déranger  the  stuff  of  an  historian,  a  philoso- 
pher or  a  statesman.  Is  it  thence  to  be  inferred  that 
the  poet  has  belied  his  vocation  1 — that  his  genius  has 
been  injured  by  being  restricted  to  the  domain  of  a 
song-writer,  and  that  posterity  will  enrol  him  among 
those  secondary  constellations,  whose  borrowed  lustre 
is  weakened  in  proportion  as  it  is  farther  removed  ? 
In  a  word,  has  Béranger  reason  to  disdain  himself  and 
his  songs  so  sovereignly  as  he  does  in  certain  parts 
of  his  last  preface  ?  We  think  not.  So  much  as 
the  man  is  worth,  so  much  is  the  land,  says  the  pro- 
verb ;  so  much  as  the  poet  is  worth,  so  much  is  the 
poetry.  Put  a  stick  in  the  hands  of  Hercules,  he  will 
make  a  lever  of  it  or  a  mace. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  terminate  this  hasty  and 
imperfect  notice  of  Béranger,  by  a  few  words  upon 
the  general  character  of  his  poems. 

Mon  cœur  est  un  lutli  suspendu; 
Sitôt  qu  'on  le  touche  il  résonne. 

The  genius  of  Béranger  is  like  his  heart  ;  it  echoes 
every  sound,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  so 
that  in  the  song-writer  there  are  at  least  four  different 
and  four  great  poets — an  erotic  and  bacchanalian  poet, 
a  satirical  poet,  an  elegiac  poet,  and  a  lyric  poet,  a 
quadruple  genius  inspired  by  the  senses,  by  the  mind, 
by  the  heart,  and  by  the  soul. 

One  word  upon  the  poet  of  the  senses.  If  Béranger 
had  bequeathed  nothing  to  posterity  but  the  Bacchante, 
the  Grande  Orgie,  the  Gaudriole,  and  other  composi- 
tions of  the  same  kind,  he  would  have  taken  rank  by 
the  side  of  or  above  Anacreon,  Tibuellus,  Parny, 
Panard,  Colic  or  Desaugiers,  and  all  would  be  said. 
Without,  however,  pretending  to  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  morals,  we  confess  the  lukewarmness  of  our 
admiration  for  those  geniuses  which  have  been  exclu- 
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sively  devoted  to  sensual  poetry.  This  species  of  efîu- 
sion  may  be  greatly  enjoyed  in  the  delirium  of  passion 
or  intoxication;  but  for  the  natural  state  of  man  they 
lose  much  of  their  charm.  Poetry  which  speaks  ex- 
clusively to  the  senses  can  only  leave  a  fugitive  trace 
as  a  sensation;  poetry  is  only  durable  when  it  rests 
upon  the  noblest  instincts  of  man,  and  if  the  University 
had  been  willing  to  permit  it,  the  disgusting  old  de- 
bauchee of  Teos  and  his  eternal  Batyllis  would  long 
ago  have  been  buried  in  the  darkness  of  oblivion. 

Whatever  Béranger  may  say,  we  do  not  think  that 
his  loose  songs  have  added  much  to  his  poetic  wreath. 
It  is  indeed  a  lamentable  circumstance  that  the  suspi- 
cious neighbourhood  of  Fretillon  and  Jeanneton,  pre- 
vents our  mothers,  our  wives,  and  our  daughters,  from 
communing  with  a  great  poet,  who  often  succeeds,  as 
in  the  delicious  elegy,  entitled  The  good  old  Woman, 
(la  Bonne  Vieille)  in  making  love  speak  a  language  so 
melodious,  so  tender,  so  pure.  Moreover,  as  loans 
are  only  made  to  the  rich,  some  booksellers  have 
ventured  to  speculate  upon  the  name  of  Béranger,  and 
we  have  seen  collections  circulating  through  the  world, 
enriched  with  an  appendix  of  obscenities  and  filth, 
which  have  not  even  the  merit  of  wit.  Most  certainly 
Béranger  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  We  do  not 
regard  as  serious,  the  phrase  in  his  remarkable  letter 
to  Chateaubriand:  Qui  dit  chansonnier,  dit  chiffon- 
nier ;  we  are  well  aware  that  he  formally  disavows 
these  wretched  interpolations  ;  nevertheless  they  exist, 
and  it  is  well  to  point  them  out. 

As  a  satirical  poet,  Béranger  has  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  great  events  of  recent  years,  and 
he  has  justly  said,  speaking  of  himself: 

Tes  traits  aigus  lancés  au  trône  même, 
En  retombant  aussitôt  ramassés. 
De  près,  de  loin,  par  le  peuple  qui  t'aime, 
Volaient  en  chœur  jusqu  'au  but  relancés. 
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Puis,  quand  ce  trône  ose  brandir  son  foudre, 
De  vieux  fusils  l'abattent  en  trois  jours; 
Pour  tous  les  coups  tirés  dans  son  velours 
Combien  ta  muse  a  fabriqué  do  poudre  ! 

There  is  another  power  against  which  the  song- 
writer has  fired  red-hot  bullets — the  Church.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  between 
Déranger  and  Voltaire  in  this  respect,  The  latter 
believed  in  neither  a  God  nor  a  devil  ;  Béranger  mani- 
fests religious  inspiration,  sometimes,  in  a  high  degree, 
as  in  the  admirable  epistle  to  the  God  of  good  people.* 
In  Catholicism  it  is  the  form,  not  the  substance  he 
attacks. 

In  speaking  of  the  elegiac  poetry  of  Béranger,  we 
allude  to  all  those  efl^usions  of  sentiment  of  which  sad- 
ness is  the  pervading  tone.  Good  right  has  he  to  call 
them  his  favourite  children,  for  they  are  the  most  de- 
licious poetry  that  can  be  made — fresh,  simple,  true, 
earnest,  heartfelt,  divine  !  Read  again  and  again  The 
Birds,  The  OldCoat,  The  Good  old  Woman,  The  Return 
to  the  Native  Land,  The  Swalloics;  read  especially  in 
the  last  collection, — which  was  coldly  enough  received 
by  the  pubhc,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why,  for  never  did 
Béranger  appear  more  seriously,  more  profoundly  a 
poet — read  the  admirable  ballad  in  the  style  of  Burger, 
called  /acgwes;  what  a  touching  picture  of  the  sufierings 
of  the  peasant  of  our  fields,  crushed  by  taxation,  with 
his  quarter  of  an  acre,  "  manured  by  misery  and  reaped 
by  usury  !"  How  skilfully  disposed  are  all  the  parts 
of  this  little  drama  of  fifty  verses  !  That  miserable 
cabin,  that  child  lying  in  its  cradle,  that  man  dead  of 
exhaustion  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  that  woman  who 

*  Some  of  Voltaire's  tragedies  are  unquestionably  as  redolent  of 
religious  inspiration  as  any  thing  that  Béranger  has  written;  and 
his  most  impious  works  cannot  do  more  harm  than  the  others' 
licentious  and  profane  songs.—  Tr. 
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thinks  him  asleep  and  calls  to  him,  that  baihff  who 
looks  with  unmoved  face  upon  the  scene  of  desolation, 
that  cry  so  simple,  so  heart-rending,  of  distress  : 

Demande  un  mois  pour  tout  payer. 
Ah  !  si  le  roi  pouvoit  attendre  ! 

And  then  that  refrain  which  is  heard  at  intervals,  like 
the  tolling  of  a  funeral  bell  : 

Lève-toi,  Jacques,  lève-toi  ; 
Voici  venir  l'huissier  du  roi. 


Elle  appelle  en  vain,  il  rend  l'àme. 
Four  qui  s'épuise  à  travailler 
La  mort  est  un  doux  oreiller  .... 
Bonnes  gens,  priez  pour  sa  femme  ! 

The  orator  who  should  undertake  in  the  tribune  to 
combat  the  iniquity  of  the  arithmetical  assessment  of 
taxes,  would  find  his  speech  ready  made.  Let  him 
only  take  the  ballad  of  Déranger  and  recite  it — it  will 
avail  more  than  the  finest  effects  of  parliamentary 
eloquence. 

As  a  lyric  poet.  Déranger  shines,  especially  by  fresh- 
ness and  spontaneousness  of  inspiration.  One  sees  that 
to  reach  the  sublime,  he  has  no  need  of  "  pricking  the 
sides  of  his  intent"  like  so  many  others — that  he  attains  it 
naturally,  without  effort,  and  at  a  single  bound.  You  will 
rarely  find  in  his  verse  that  incongruity  which  is  now-a- 
days  so  common — a  \^st  idea  in  a  contracted  garb,  or  a 
burlesque  idea  in  a  grandiose  form.  All  is  harmoniously 
combined  in  his  works  ;  the  cell  befits  the  honey  and 
the  honey  the  cell  ;  hi«  poetry  resembles  a  sun-beam 
enclosed  in  a  globe  of  crystal.  As  long  as  the  world 
endures,  it  will  continue  to  read  Tlie  bth  of  May, 
My  soul,  Louis  XI,  The  Old  Flag,  The  Goddess,  The 
Carrier  Pigeon,  The  Holy  Alliance  of  The  People,  The 
21* 
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Wandering  Jew,  and  this  admirable  strophe  of  the  piece 
entitled  Fools: 

Qui  découvrit  un  mouveau  monde  ? 

Un  fou  qu  'on  ralliait  en  tout  lieu. 

Sur  la  croix  que  son  sang  inonde, 

Un  fou  qui  meurt  nous  lègue  un  Dieu, 

Si  demain,  oubliant  d'éclorc, 

Le  jour  manquait,  eh  bien  !  demain 

Quelque  fou  trouverait  encore 

Un  flambeau  pour  le  genre  humain. 

And  Béranger,  who  has  endowed  the  world  with 
ail  these  master-pieces,  which  it  pleases  him,  as  was 
said  by  M.  de  Marchangy,  to  call  songs — Béranger 
is  ashamed  of  his  glory  !  He  would  ask  pardon 
of  the  public  for  having  wasted  his  Ufe,  for  not 
having  sought  more  solid  success  in  more  elevated 
styles  !*  In  verity,  M.  de  Béranger,  the  public  does 
not  believe  you,  and  you  do  not  believe  yourself;  you 
seem  to  take  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  calumniating  both 
your  genius  and  your  muse.  You  know  well  that  if 
there  be  an  imperishable  species  of  manifestation,  it  is 
the  song;  you  know  well  that  books  and  monuments 
crumble  into  dust,  and  that  a  song  traverses  genera- 
tions; you  know  well  that  a  song  fears  neither  time, 
nor  lightning,  nor  the  sword,  nor  fire,  nor  deluge, 
because  it  takes  refuge  in  the  heart  of  man,  as  in  an 
ark  of  safety  ;  you  know  well  that  Homer,  Pindar, 
Tyrtaeus,the  Arab  Antar,  the  Persian  Firdousi,  David, 
the  Prophets,  are  all  makers  of  songs.  You  know- 
well  that  it  is  a  song  which  for  fifty  years  has  stirred 
France  and  Europe,  and  that  this  song,  which  is  called 
the  Marseillaise,  has  gained  battles,  conquered  em- 
pires, prostrated  thrones,  generated  heroes! 

You  know  all  this;  do  not,  then, illustrious  songster, 
do  not  slander  your  work  !     You  have  done  better 

*  See  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  hia  works. 
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than  the  Marseillaise,  for  your  muse,  "  a  stranger  to 
political  excess,"  has  never  degraded  itself  to  utter 
shouts  around  a  scaffold.  When  you  have  chosen, 
you  have  inspired  the  people  with  the  instinct  of  noble 
things,  you  have  impressed  upon  their  soul,  in  charac- 
ters of  fire,  the  grand  ideas  of  glory,  honour,  patriot- 
ism, and  humanity.  In  doing  this,  you  have  worthily 
fulfilled  the  mission  imposed  by  God  upon  genius.  You 
may  die  in  peace,  for  the  remotest  generations  will 
repeat  your  strains,  and  your  name  will  never  perish 
from  the  earth. 


ODILON   BARROT. 


ODILON    BARROT. 


''If  the  danger  of  our  first  revolution,  attacked  as  it  was  on  all 
sides,  consisted  in  the  excitement  of  passions,  the  danger  at  pre- 
sent, after  the  victory,  is  to  be  found  in  egotism,  political  indiffer- 
ence and  that  slow  corruption  which  dissolves  and  enervates  peace- 
ful societies." — Speech  of  Odilon  Barrot  to  the  electors  of  Coucy. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  lawvei',  a  remarkable  orator,  the 
chief  of  the  dynastic  opposition,  Odilon  Barrot  has 
various  claims  to  a  place  in  this  gallery.  He  has  not 
yet  undergone  the  fearful  trial  of  the  portfolio  ;  but  he 
is  destined  to  undergo  it  sooner  or  later.  We  will, 
therefore,  hasten  to  sketch  him  while  it  is  easy  to  do 
him  justice,  as  we  have  undertaken  the  task  of  being 
just  towards  every  one. 

Odilon  Barrot  was  born  at  Villefort,  department  of 
Lozère,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1790.  His  father,  a 
member  successively  of  the  Convention,  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  and  of  the  Legislative  body,  passed 
without  stain  through  the  evil  days  of  '93,  and  was  in- 
debted to  the  obscurity  of  his  life  for  his  escape  from 
expiating  on  the  scaffold  the  moderation  of  his  princi- 
ples.    The  boy  found  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  tra- 
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ditions  of  respect  and  love  for  the  first  revolutionary 
epoch,  so  brilliant  by  its  glorious  oratorical  struggles, 
so  free  from  all  bloody  orgies  like  those  of  the  reign  of 
Terror.  Educated  in  Paris,  at  the  college  of  Louis- 
le-Grand,  then  the  Lycée  JVapoUon,  he  went  through 
his  studies  with  no  particular  eclat,  though  distin- 
guished for  his  serious  tastes,  the  precocity  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  an  instinctive  fondness  for  elevated 
things.  The  care  with  which  Napoleon  nourished 
feehngs  of  warlike  enthusiasm  among  the  youth  of  the 
lyceums  is  well  known.  For  him  every  college  was 
a  nursery  of  soldiers.  The  students  were  wakened  by 
the  beating  of  drums;  their  hours  were  divided  betweert 
Cicero  and  the  school  of  tactics,  classic  studies  and  the 
management  of  arms.  In  the  refectory,  the  bulletins 
of  the  Grand  Army  were  read  like  the  pages  of  Millot 
or  Anquetil;  and  at  times,  at  one  of  those  phrases  of 
which  the  hero  alone  possessed  the  secret,  the  counte- 
nances of  the  boys  would  suddenly  kindle,  all  eyes 
would  flash,  delirium  would  seem  to  seize  upon  ever}' 
brain,  and  each  one  of  the  little  Spartans  would  dream 
of  the  joys  of  the  battle  field  and  the  epaulettes  of  a 
general.  This  barrack  education  bore  its  fruits. 
When  the  dark  days  come,  a  goodly  number  of  rhe- 
toricians leaped  over  the  walls,  donned  the  uniform  of 
the  guard  of  honour,  and  died  like  true  grognards  at 
Lautzen  and  at  Champaubert. 

In  the  midst  of  this  intoxication,  this  fever  of  mih- 
tary  glory,  a  youth  of  grave  demeanour  and  contem- 
plative countenance,  remained  almost  alone  unmoved 
and  cold  ;  not  that  the  heart  of  young  Barrot  was  de- 
void of  sacred  fire,  not  that  he  was  deficient  in  love  of 
country,  but  his  thoughts,  his  desires  were  elsewhere, 
and  his  already  mature  intellect,  drawn  by  a  natural 
attraction  to  the  study  of  principles,  retreated  with  in- 
voluntary repugnance  from  the  tumultuous  region  of 
facts.  The  mass  personified  the  country  in  one  man  : 
the  austere  collegian  was  already  internally  demanding 
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i'rom  that  man  an  account  of  the  existing  wants  and 
future  evils  of  the  country. 

On  leaving  college,  Odilon  Barrot  went  quietly 
through  his  legal  course.  His  was  a  calm,  studious, 
I'egLilar  nature,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult,  at 
that  time,  to  predict  to  the  student  a  career  of 
influence  and  distinction.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  he  was  not  twenty- three  years  old 
wiien  he  solicited  and  obtained  a  license  to  be  admit- 
ted as  an  advocate  in  the  Court  of  Cassation.  This 
special  direction  so  early  given  to  his  career,  this  pre- 
dominant taste  for  the  arid  I'egions  of  strict  law,  at  an 
age  when  the  impassionate  debates  and  strong  emo- 
tions of  the  court  of  assizes  are  usually  preferred,  re- 
vealed that  theoretical  aptitude,  that  idea-digging  pro- 
pensity by  which  Odilon  Barrot  has  been  peculiarly 
distinguished. 

The  imperial  edifice  was  then  crumbling  to  pieces  ; 
the  first  Restoration  arrived,  and  was  welcomed  by 
Barrot,  if  not  with  an  efferv^escence  of  enthusiasm,  at 
least  with  sincere,  unaffected  pleasure.  In  the  course 
of  these  biographies,  influenced  by  bitter  resentment  for 
a  humiliation  which  we  did  not  indeed  witness,  but 
the  thought  of  which  weighs  upon  our  hearts  like  a 
feeling  of  remorse,  we  have  perhaps  mistaken  the  true 
character  of  one  of  the  most  deplorable  epochs  of  our 
annals  ;  we  have  not,  perhaps,  taken  sufiiciently  into 
consideration  the  general  lassitude,  the  prostration, 
the  exhaustion  of  a  great  nation  bleeding  at  every 
pore,  and  given  up  by  the  abuse  of  victory  to  be  tram- 
pled upon  by  universal  Europe.  This  consideration 
might  explain  the  decided  repugnance  of  the  most  emi- 
nent minds  of  the  time  for  the  person  of  Napoleon, 
in  the  last  days  of  the  empire. 

Odilon  Barrot  was  one  of  the  number  of  those  who 

saw  in  the  events  of  1814  the  aurora  of  serener  skies. 

Civilization  appeared  to  him  called  upon  to  abandon 

at  length  the  battle-field  and  enter  upon  a  new  path— 

22 
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to  Strengthen  and  spread  itself  by  the  beneficent  aid  of 
the  tribune  and  the  press.  The  Hundred  Days  came 
like  a  thunderbolt,  and  so  departed.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Cherbourg  connnfiissioner  made  the  journey  to 
Ghent  ;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  Odilon  Barrot  re- 
mained at  Paris.  He  was  even  upon  duty  at  the  Tu- 
ileries as  a  national  guard  the  very  day  that  Napoleon 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  palace,  which  he  was  to 
see  for  the  last  time.  The  Restoration  soon  came  back 
with  a  programme  designed  to  repair  its  first  faults. 
Barrot  resumed  his  illusions,  but  it  may  be  surmised 
that  they  were  speedily  dissipated,  for  some  short  time 
afterwards  we  find  him  engaged,  heart  and  soul,  in  the 
struggle  which  the  bar  almost  to  a  man  maintained 
against  the  reactionary  system  of  the  Bourbons. 

A  cause,  insignificant  in  appearance,  but  which,  in 
fact,  involved  questions  of  grave  import,  furnished  the 
young  advocate  with  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
talents  known.  It  was  during  the  hottest  period  of 
rehgious  excitement.  In  a  little  town  in  the  south  of 
France,  the  protestant  inliabitants  had  refused  to  cover 
the  facades  of  their  houses  with  tapestry  for  the  pro- 
cession of  Corpus-Christi  ;  condemned  by  the  judge  of 
the  peace  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  franc,  they  had  twice 
unsuccessfully  appealed.  The  affair  was  at  last 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  Odilon  Bar- 
rot was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  defending  before 
all  the  assembled  chambers,  presided  by  the  keeper  of 
the  seals,  one  of  the  most  precious  acquisitions  of  the 
revolution — the  principle  of  liberty  of  worship,  gua- 
ranteed by  the  5th  article  of  the  Charter,  and  attacked 
in  virtue  of  article  6th.  The  cause  was  twice  argued. 
At  the  very  outset,  the  first  argument  of  the  advocate, 
temperate  as  it  was,  had  excited  a  violent  storm 
in  the  royalist  press.  "  Is  the  law  then  atheist?"  was 
the  indignant  question  of  La  Mennais,  then  an  uncompro- 
mising Catholic,  preaching  in  the  Conservateur  the  in- 
dissoluble alliance  of  the  altar  and  the  throne.     "  Yes," 
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replied  Odilon  Barrot,  "  it  is  and  it  ought  to  be  atheist, 
if  you  understand  by  the  phrase,  that  the  law  which 
exists  only  to  restrain,  should  be  a  stranger  to  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  men,  which  is  beyond  all  restraint." 
His  speech,  which  was  any  thing  but  violent,  brought 
upon  him,  nevertheless,  a  public  and  rather  severe  re- 
primand from  M.  de  Serres,  the  keeper  of  the  seals.  He 
gained  his  cause,  however,  in  spite  of  the  reprimand, 
and  the  sentence  was  reversed  amid  the  applause  of 
the  liberal  party.  Another  cause,  which  made  no  less 
noise,  contributed  to  place  his  name  on  a  level  with 
the  most  eminent  ones  of  the  day.  We  allude  to  the 
Regnault  affair,  in  which  he  lent  to  the  elegant  pen  of 
Benjamin  Constant,  the  aid  of  his  eloquence,  to  de- 
fend an  unfortunate  man  prosecuted  by  political  hate, 
and  condemned  to  death  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  of 
Eure.  Thanks  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  advo- 
cate and  the  publicist,  the  sentence  was  commuted  into 
one  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  Regnault  recovered 
his  liberty  in  1830. 

These  judicial  triumphs,  with  various  others  which 
we  cannot  enumerate,  soon  classed  Odilon  Barrot 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition.  In  1827,  he  be- 
came a  member  with  Mr.  Guizot  of  the  famous  society, 
Alde-toi,  le  ciel  V  aidera,  the  a  vowed,  legal  aim  of  which 
was,  as  we  have  before  stated,  to  defend  the  purity  of 
elections  against  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  Viïlèle 
ministry.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  young  and  ar- 
dent portion  of  the  members  sought  to  give  the  asso- 
ciation a  direction  radically  hostile  to  power.  Bar- 
rot, however,  the  president,  refused  to  enter  upon  a 
path  which  he  deemed  contrary  to  his  principles  of 
moderation  and  order.  After  the  formation  of  the 
Polignac  cabinet,  being  called  upon  at  a  banquet  given 
to  the  221  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  electors  of 
Paris,  he  declared,  that  legal  means  still  appeared  to 
him  sufficient  for  the  triumph  of  liberty.  The  ordi- 
aances  were  promulgated,  the  revolution  burst  forth, 
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and  Odilon  Barrot,  all  at  once,  found  himself  thrown 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  beyond  his  pcrint  of  de- 
parture. During  the  three  days,  he  took  an  active 
share  in  all  the  private  meetings  designed  to  sustain 
and  direct  the  movement.  On  the  30th,  after  the  in- 
stallation of  the  municipal  commission,  he  was  added, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Laflitte,  to  the  secre- 
taries of  the  commission,  and  attached  more  especially 
to  General  Lafayette,  who  had  long  been  his  friend, 
and  who  had  just  assumed  the  command  of  the  na- 
tional guard.  We  will  not  repeat  here  what  we  have 
already  said  in  regard  to  the  diiîerences  between  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  meeting  at  Lafîitte's.  Some 
have  pretended  that  the  wish  for  a  monarchy  was  the 
first,  instantaneous  dominant,  universal  wish — the  cry 
of  each  and  of  all  ;  but  we  do  not  precisely  see  how 
the  assertion  of  so  disputable  a  fact  can  be  of  any 
service  to  royalty.  It  is  impossible  in  examining  with 
attention  the  various  phases  of  tlie  drama  of  July,  not 
to  perceive  that  among  the  leaders,  and  especially 
among  the  mass,  there  was  a  moment  of  hesitation, 
happily  very  short,  for  there  are  days,  in  the  phrase  of 
Mr.  Mauguin,  in  which  the  hours  burn.  The  follow- 
ing, in  our  opinion,  is  a  sulïiciently  exact  division  of  the 
successive  transformations  of  public  feeling  during  and 
after  the  battle.  On  the  27th  and  28th,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Charter  and  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers 
were  all  that  was  desired;  on  the  2'Jth,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  the  elder  branch;  on  the  30lh,  it 
was  not  well  known  what  was  wanted,  and  this  was 
the  critical,  nay,  dangerous  day  of  the  revolution;  at 
length,  on  the  31st,  the  proclamation  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  familiarized  the 
population  with  the  idea  of  a  new  throne,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  the  bold  and  skilful  visit 
of  the  lieutenant-general  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  put  an 
end  to  indecision,  and  from  that  moment  the  success 
of  the  monarchial  cause  was  assured. 
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In  this  short  but  pregnant  crisis,  Odilon  Barrot  played 
an  important  part,  or  rather,  two  distinct  parts,  both 
produced  by  an  idea,  which  itself  is  one  and  two- 
fold at  the  same  time.  We  allude  to  that  monarchi- 
co-republican  system  created  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
which  engendered  the  famous  programme  which  no 
one  has  ever  seen  or  heard,  and  adopted  for  its  motto 
the  phrase  of  General  Lafayette — a  monarchy  sur- 
rounded hy  republican  institutions.  This  system  of 
equilibrium  between  a  monarchy  and  a  republic,  has 
undergone  many  vicissitudes  since  its  birth.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  compte-rendu,  it  was  still  the  expression 
and  the  symbol  of  the  most  advanced  fraction  of  the 
Chamber,  but  from  that  moment  a  decision  took  place 
among  its  adherents.  Of  all  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  system,  Odilon  Barrot  alone,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Mr.  Mauguin,  remains  faithful  to  it,  not, 
however,  without  making  it  undergo  a  goodly  number 
of  modifications. 

We  have  said  that  the  conduct  of  Odilon  Barrot, 
during  the  three  days,  was  both  republican  and  mo- 
narchical like  his  system.  On  one-  hand,  on  Friday, 
the  30th  of  July,  he  presented  himself  in  the  Chamber, 
to  protest  in  the  name  of  General  Lafayette,  and  in  his 
own  name,  against  the  precipitancy  with  which  the 
deputies  seemed  desirous  of  disposing  of  the  crown  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  demanded  that  the 
conditions  of  the  people  should  first  be  stipulated  in  a 
general  assembly;  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  day, 
at  the  moment  when  General  Lafayette  was  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  the  offer  of  a  republican  presidency, 
made  to  him  by  the  deputations  of  the  young  men, 
"  Odilon  Barrot,"  says  M.  Bi'rard  in  his  Souvenirs, 
'•'prevailed  upon  him  to  postpone  his  decision  to  the  mor- 
row, and  when  the  General  first  woke  in  the  morning, 
he  seized  upon  him,  and  made  liim  listen  to  the  lan- 
guage of  genuine  reason,  showing  him  into  what  an 
22* 
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abyss  his  acceptance  might  plunge  us  ;  Lafayette  pro- 
mised, not  perhaps,  without  a  httle  regret,  to  refuse." 

After  the  interview  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,,  Odilon 
Barrot  set  out  for  Rambouillet  with  Mashal  Maison 
and  M.  de  Schonen.  In  this  circumstance  he  con- 
nected his  name  with  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
beautiful  acts  of  the  revolution.  Formerly  a  na- 
tion had  pursued  its  flying  king,  seized  him  on  the 
frontier,  brought  him  back  by  force,  heaping  upon 
him  insult  and  outrage,  escorted  his  carriage  with 
cries  of  death,  thrust  gory  heads  on  the  point  of  pikes 
through  the  windows  of  the  vehicle,  and  finally  in- 
dulged themselves  in  the  horrible  pleasure  of  striking 
off  his  own  head,  that  august  head  in  vain  protected 
by  a  double  crown  of  majesty  and  misfortune.  Forty 
years  afterwards,,  this  same  nation,  attacked  by  its 
kinof  and  victorious  over  him,  suffered  the  vanquished 
enemy  to  w^end  slowly  and  peacefully  his  way  into 
exile.  The  inhabitants  hastened  to  the  road-side  to 
behold  the  passage  of  overthrown  royalty,  confided 
its  standards,  its  arms,  its  equipages,  its  servants, 
its  devoted  soldiers — to  the  guard  of  three  men,  the 
representatives  and  depositaries  of  the  national  gene-, 
rosity  ;  these  three  men  treat  with  all  respect  the 
victims  of  a  great  reverse  ;  at  their  voice,  resentments 
are  appeased,  pity  succeeds  to  hate,  violence  gives 
place  to  respect  ;  the  funereal  procession  of  the  descèn-. 
dants  of  Saint  Louis  advances  amid  religious  silence,, 
and  France,  condemned  by  history  at  Yarcnnes,  re- 
trieves her  character  at  Cherbourg. 

Before  separating  for  ever  from  that  family  on  whose 
brow  the  seal  of  fatality  would  seem  to  be  stamped, 
Odilon  Barrot  solicited  and  obtained  from  Charles  the 
10th,  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  about  to  carry 
the  unfortunate  monarch  to  distant  shores,  a  written 
paper  couched  in  the  following  terms:  "I  take  pleasure 
in  rendering  to  the  commissioners  the  justice  which  is 
due  to  them,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  which  they 
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have  expressed.  I  have  had  only  to  congratulate 
myself  on  their  attentions  and  their  respect  for  my 
person  and  my  family.  Signed  :  Charles  X."  It  has 
been  said  that  this  step  of  Odilon  Barrot  was  censured 
by  his  colleagues  ;  but,  whilst  there  is  nothing  to  jus- 
tify the  assertion,  it  has  been  formally  contradicted  by 
Barrot  himself.  Insinuations  have  even  been  put  forth, 
that  he  requested  this  attestation  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  personal  safety  in  case  of  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons.  The  assertion  was  a  mistake;  the  in- 
sinuation looks  very  much  like  a  calumny,  and  Barrot 
has  repelled  it  as  such.  For  our  part,  we  cannot  per- 
ceive in  this  certificate  of  a  fallen  king,  aught  else  than 
the  honourable  acknowledgment  of  a  noble  mission, 
worthily  fulfilled. 

On  his  return,  Odilon  Barrot  was  appointed  succes- 
sor to  M.  de  Laborde  in  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine; 
and  was  subsequently  sent  to  the  Chamber  by  the 
electors  of  Strasbourg.  During  the  six  months  that 
he  occupied  the  former  station,  he  traversed  the  most 
stormy  period  of  the  revolution  of  July.  His  position 
as  first  municipal  magistrate  of  the  city,  received  from 
circumstances,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  personal 
value  of  the  man,  an  importance  which  it  can  longer 
claim.  In  ordinary  times  a  prefect  is  a  subordinate 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  given  orders,  and 
who  is  consequently  a  stranger  to  all  direct  responsi- 
bility; such  was  not  then  the  case.  Odilon  Barrot 
was  more  than  a  simple  functionary;  he  was  a  poUtical 
man  representing  a  system,  and  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  first  two  ministries  of 
July.  It  is  on  account  of  this  accidental  and  anoma- 
lous importance,  that  the  administrative  conduct  of  the 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  has  been  the  object  of  the  more  or 
less  extravagant  judgments  of  parties.  When  calmly 
and  dispassionately  examined,  it  presents  an  aspect  of 
indicision  and  pliability,  which  is  at  once  the  conse- 
quence of  the   general  character  of  that   troublous. 
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epoch,  and  the  natural  result  of  that  idea  of  a  complete 
fusion  between  two  heterogeneous  elements,  of  which 
Odilon  Barrot  was  then  seeking,  still  seeks,  and  will 
long,  perhaps,  have  to  seek  the  accomplishment. 

The  revolution  of  July,  it  should  be  well  understood,, 
was  not  merely  a  change  of  dynasty,  it  was  a  new 
and  terrible  blow  struck  at  the  monarchical  element 
so  often  shaken  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Those 
who  think  that,  in  the  present  state  of  its  civilization 
and  habits,  with  its  typographical  position,  its  wants, 
its  resources,  its  international  relations,  the  French 
community  could  not  sever  itself  from  monarchy  with- 
out danger  of  death,  must  have  experienced  serious 
alarm  at  the  spectacle  of  that  explosion  of  moral 
anarchy,,  which  for  a  moment  succeeded  the  revolution 
of  July,,  of  that  ardent  conflict  of  ideas  which  followed 
the  conflict  of  the  streets  and  threatened  to  renew  it. 
Dissension  was  every  where — upon  the  public  place 
where  were  fabricated  motions,  deputations,  addresses; 
in  the  bosom  of  the  hereditary  Chamber,  averse  to 
lending  itself  to  its  own  destruction  ;  in  the  bosom  of 
the  elective  Chamber,  split  up  into  all  sorts  of  clashing 
views.  Anarchy  had  even  glided  into  the  bosom  of 
the  government;  the  first  two  ministries  of  July, 
although  composed  of  eminent  individuals,  will  be 
enrolled  upon  the  records  of  representative  government 
among  the  very  worst  of  cabinets,  pretending,  as  they 
did,  to  throw  otf  that  law  which  is  vital  for  every  ad- 
ministration— unity,  homogeneousness.  In  those  days 
there  were  ministers  who,  in  accepting  a  measure 
adopted  against  their  wish  by  the  majority  of  the 
council,  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  combating 
it  in  the  tribune  in  their  capacity  of  deputy,  without 
ceasing  to  be  ministers.  That  was  deemed  a  fine 
show  of  independence;  now-a-days  it  would  be  con- 
sidered superlatively  ridiculous. 

Odilon  Barrot,  a  man  of  movement,  found  himself 
jn  the  outset^  at  variance  with  the  chief  of  the  first 
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cabinet,  Mr.  Guizot,  a  man  of  the  times  of  restraint. 
The  administration,  in  order  to  save  the  ministers  of 
Charles  X.,  supported  a  petition  presented  to  the 
Chamber  for  the  abohtion  of  capital  punishment.  The 
prefect  of  the  police  issued  a  proclamation  in  which 
he  qualiticd  as  inopportune  the  measure  of  an  adminis- 
tration of  which  he  was  the  delegate.  There  was  here 
evidently  a  conflict  of  attributes,  or  rather  a  usurpation 
of  power.  Odilon  Barrot  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  logical  ;  Dupont  de  l'Eure  and  General 
Lafayette  declared  that  they  would  follow  him.  It 
was  necessary  to  get  through  the  crisis  of  the  trial  ; 
the  men  of  the  programme  were  the  men  of  the  emer- 
gency. The  prefect  prevailed  over  the  minister; 
Guizot  retired;  the  Lafhtte  cabinet  was  formed,  and 
the  struggle  recommenced  more  warmly  than  ever 
between  the  prefect  and  the  new  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, M.  de  Montalivet.  Amid  the  popular  storms 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  decree  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  every  one 
did  his  duty.  A  common  direction,  a  common  feeling 
were  still,  however,  wanting  ;  every  one  exposed  his 
person,  but  every  one  obeyed  the  isolated  inspirations 
of  his  character  and  his  conscience.  Odilon  Barrot 
has  been  accused  of  having  been  deficient  in  vigor, 
of  having  been  too  careful  of  his  popularity,  of  having 
reasoned  too  much  with  sedition.  When  the  times 
are  considered,  this  accusation  loses  a  little  of  its 
force  ;  vigor,  such  as  it  is  now  understood,  was  then 
impracticable  ;  the  '  springs  of  government  had  been 
broken  by  abuse  ;  the  employment  of  force  was  not 
without  peril,  and  the  multitude,  still  imbued  with  that 
feverish  excitement  which  follows  revolutions,  were 
only  accessible,  on  account  of  that  excitement,  to  con- 
siderations of  generosity,  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of- 
honour,  presented  to  them  calmly,  and  enhanced  by 
the  charm  of  admirable  eloquence. 
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The  discussion  of  the  law  about  the  National  Guards 
and  the  decision  of  the  Chamber,  which,  while  it 
abolished  for  the  future  a  military  dignity  of  dangerous 
importance  and  power,  preserved  to  General  Lafayette 
his  position  for  the  present,  gave  umbrage  to  the  illus- 
trious veteran,  and,  despite  the  entreaties  of  Odilon 
Barrot,  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  Dupont  de  l'Eure 
was  not  long  in  following  his  friend,  leaving  in  the 
council  no  other  representative  of  Odilon  Barrot's 
views  than  Mr.  Laffitte.  His  prefecture  was  in  conse- 
quence no  longer  tenable,  but  he  persisted  in  keeping 
it.  This  was  an  error  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  jus- 
tify, by  the  motive  that  power  being  an  immense  lever, 
it  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  to  one's  adversaries.* 
Unquestionably  not,  when  one  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  keep  possession  of  it  ;  but,  a  resistance  of  details 
rather  than  of  principles,  an  isolated  and  personal  con- 
flict, could  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  hamper- 
ing the  operations  of  the  cabinet  without  any  advan- 
tage to  opinion,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  country. 
Open  war,  in  fact,  soon  broke  out  between  Odilon 
Barrot  and  M.  de  Montalivet.  The  prefect  of  the 
Seine,  strong  in  his  oratorical  talent,  his  distinguished 
reputation  and  his  political  influence,  was  not  ahoge- 
ther  a  model  of  administrative  subordination  in  regard 
to  the  young  minister,  as  he  used  to  call  him  ;  but  the 
young  minister  had  his  share  of  merit  also,  that  of  in- 
contestable energy  and  resolution.  The  insurrection 
of  the  14th  of  February,  and  the  public  discussion 
which  followed  it  on  the  18th,  brought  to  light  the 
acrimonious  feelings  of  the  two  men.  In  answer  to 
accusations  of  inditference  and  inaction,  preferred  with 
sufficient  sharpness  by  M.  Persil,  who  had  undertaken 
to  commence  the  attack,  Odilon  Barrot  declared  that 
he  had  received  no  orders,  that  the  instructions  to  the 

*  See  the  letter  of  O.  Barrot,  published  in  Sarran's  work,  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  counter -révolu  lion  0/1832. 
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mayors,  which  should  have  passed  through  his  hands, 
had  been  addressed  to  them  directly  and  without  his 
knowledge.  Montalivet,  in  reply,  said,  that  the  pre- 
fect of  the  Seine  did  not  formerly  wait  for  orders  to 
repair,  on  his  private  authority,  to  the  Luxembourg  or 
to  the  Palais  Royal-;  that  if  the  circular  addressed  to 
the  mayors  had  not  been  sent  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  it 
was  in  order  that  they  might  arrive  more  speedily  at 
their  destination;  that,  in  tine,  the  susceptibility  of  eti- 
quette was  more  easily  understood  from  high  to  lorn 
than  from  low  to  high.  This  somewhat  haughty  pero- 
ration caused  Odilon  Barrot  at  length  to  tender  his  re- 
signation; it  was  accepted,  and  he  received  in  ex- 
change the  place  of  counsellor  of  state  in  ordinary  ser- 
vice. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Lafhtte  ministry,  Barrot  took  a 
decided  stand  against  the  system  of  the  13th  of  March, 
separating  himself,  however,  from  the  extreme  party 
of  the  left,  particularly  in  the  debate  upon  the  Lyonese 
insurrection  (26th  of  November,  1831.)  He  combated 
the  hereditary  peerage,  proposed  the  direct  election  of 
the  peers  by  the  municipal  counsellors,  spoke  upon 
most  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  revision  of  the  pe- 
nal code,  was  selected  to  make  the  report  upon  the 
re-establishment  of  divorce,  and  protested  against  the 
denomination  of  subject  which  he  affirmed  to  be  in- 
sulting and  unconstitutional.  In  general  he  voted 
against  ministerial  measures. 

After  the  death  of  Casimir  Périer,  the  opposition 
thought  it  needful  to  proclaim  its  programme,  and 
published  the  compte-rendu.  Odilon  Barrot  was  one 
of  the  principal  writers  and  signers  of  this  document, 
about  which  we  must  say  a  few  words.  The  compte- 
rendu,  prepared  and  published  during  the  absence  of 
the  Chambers  by  an  assemblage  of  deputies  acting  as 
such,  has  been  considered  by  many  as  an  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  act.  Odilon  Barrot  deems  it  an  act 
of  legal  and  reasonable  opposition,  but  at  the  same 
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time  he  confesses  that  it  was  an  error  in  tactics.  In 
fact  it  is  from  this  moment  that  the  party  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  dates  its  dislocation. 
The  moderate  portion  of  the  left,  alarmed  at  certain 
bold  expressions,  particularly  a  direct  and  personal  at- 
tack upon  the  royalty  of  July,  refused  to  sign  it,  and 
discouraged  by  the  disturbances  of  the  5th  and  Gth  of 
June,  threw  itself  suddenly  into  the  ministerial  ranks, 
and  contributed  to  furnish  the  cabinet  of  the  11th  of 
October  with  that  compact  majority  which  Barrot 
himself  has  styled  an  indestructible  phalanx.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  schism  soon  occurred  among  the  sign- 
ers. The  ultras,  rejecting  the  republican  monarchy 
as  an  Utopia,  entered  boldly  upon  the  path  of  radical- 
ism. Odilon  Barrot  resisted  this  movement,  and  sepa- 
rated himself  insensibly  from  his  old  political  friends  ; 
the  occasions  for  a  complete  rupture  were  not  long  in 
presenting  themselves;  he  embraced  them  frankly; 
and  soon  was  gathered  around  him  a  new  group  of 
partisans,  who  called  themselves  the  moderate  left,  the 
dynastic  left.  This  little  corps  has  skirmished  succes- 
sively with  the  ministers  of  the  13th  of  March,  11th  of 
October,  22d  of  February,  and  15th  of  April;  that  of 
the  12th  of  May  it  tolerated,  but  closely  watched.  Its 
programme,  as  put  forth  by  its  chief,  seems  to  resolve 
itself  into  this — the  revocation  of  the  laws  of  Septem- 
ber, trial  by  jury  of  all  transgressions,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  the  need  of  electoral  reform,  but  only  in  prin- 
ciple, for  an  indefinite  future,  limited  to  a  gradual 
lowering  of  the  qualification,  and  the  addition  of  a  cer- 
tain order  of  "  capacities."  If  this  be  the  programme 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  it  has  certainly  lost  somewhat  of 
its  pristine  amplitude  ;  it  has  no  longer  the  vast  pro- 
portions which  terrified  the  timid,  and  its  tendency  is 
perceptibly  towards  miniature. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  few  observations  on  the 
ensemble  of  the  political  career  of  Odilon  Barrot. 

Amid  the  various  phases  of  his  public  life,  the  he* 
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nourable  deputy  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  pe- 
netrated with  the  profound  conviction  of  his  absolute 
invariahhness.  He  is  perpetually  proclaiming  that 
his  political  views  have  not  changed  one  iota  since 
1830.  All  that  he  said,  all  that  he  asked,  the  very 
morning  after  the  revolution  of  July,  he  pretends  that 
he  still  ^ays  and  still  asks  at  the  present  time.  With 
the  best  dispositions  in  the  world,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  share  his  conviction,  but  Heaven  preserve  us 
from  all  thought  of  blame  !  It  seems  to  us  that  he  has 
changed,  and  changed  indeed  not  a  little;  that  he  will 
change  again,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  will  be  like  every 
one  else.  When  in  the  maturity  of  life  an  opinion  is 
all  at  once  completely  changed,  the  circumstance  is  a 
strange  one,  and  may  be  variously  explained.  Some 
behold  in  it  a  sudden  revelation  of  genius  ;  others,  a 
motive  of  personal  interest,  of  ambition  or  of  hate  ;  some 
an  aberration  of  mind.  But  nothing  is  more  logical, 
nothing  is  more  natural,  than  that  a  political  or  any 
other  sort  of  opinion  should  be  enlarged  or  contracted, 
modified,  in  a  word,  beneath  the  irresistible  influence 
of  facts. 

When  Odilon  Barrot  exclaimed,  a  short  time  ago,  in 
the  tribune:  "  Give  us  back  the  enthusiasm  of  1830  !" 
he  disclosed,  without  perhaps  suspecting  it,  how  much 
he  himself  had  lost  of  that  hrst  animation,  that  temerity, 
that  impetuosity  of  desire  and  of  hope  which  produced 
an  eruption  as  violent  as  it  was  unforeseen.  How 
does  it  happen,  moreover,  that  there  is  already  a  com- 
plete separation  between  Odilon  Barrot  and  almost  all 
his  old  political  friends  now  composing  the  extreme 
left,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  violent  ad- 
versaries of  the  ex-prefect  of  the  Seine,  of  the  signer 
<jf  the  Compte-rendu,  are  now  divided  from  him  by  the 
thickness  of  a  mere  shadow  ?  Is  it  equivalent  to 
•saying  that  all  the  world  has  changed,  and  that  Odilon 
Barrot  has  alone  remained  firm,  immoveable,  upon  the 
aground  of  the  programme  ?  Certainlv  not  ;  for  if  you 
23 
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believe  Mr.  Laffitfe  or  Dupont  de  l'Eure,  they  will 
satisfy  you  that  (the  monarchical  question  being  put 
aside)  they  still  understand  the  consequences  of  Jtdy 
precisely  as  they  understood  them  in  1830.  Now,  it 
is  evident  that  the  actual  consequences  of  Mr.  Laffitte, 
bear  very  Utile  resemblance  to  the  actual  consequences 
of  Odilon  Barrot.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  every 
one  has  moved,  these  to  the  right,  those  to  the  left  ; 
and  as,  in  ten  years  a  considerable  piece  of  road  may 
be  travelled,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  people  find  them- 
selves separated  by  a  reasonable  distance. 

The  point  of  perfect  equilibrium  after  which  the 
whole  world  is  running  in  politics  as  well  as  in  morals, 
in  literature  and  in  eveiy  thing  else — this  precise  point, 
this  mathematical  medium  which  each  one  pretends 
to  have  discovered,  will  be  found  on  the  same  day  as 
the  philosopher's  stone.  The  eternal  law,  the  law  of 
progress,  the  law  of  humanity  wills  that  an  object 
which  is  supposed  to  be  attained,  should  be  always 
transformed  into  a  new  object  to  attain.  To  conceive, 
to  desire,  to  pursue  the  impossible  is  the  noblest  privilege 
of  man;  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  privilege  that  Odilon 
Barrot  is  studying  the  solution  of  his  problem  of 
balancing  the  two  elements,  republican  and  monarchi- 
cal, which  divide  the  world.  Beginning  with  an  ex- 
cessive fondness  for  the  former,  he  perceived  that  he 
was  weakening  the  other  too  much,  and  accordingly 
made  a  step  towards  it.  This  is  not  the  last  step  he 
will  make  in  the  same  direction.  The  nearer  he  ap- 
proaches to  power,  the  more  he  will  be  convinced  of 
the  necessities  and  the  ditiiculties  inherent  in  the  exer- 
cise of  power  ;  and  if,  one  of  these  days,  he  should 
reach  the  ministry,  you  will  see  that  he  will  resemble 
all  other  ministers,  past,  present  and  future,  in  this  re- 
spect at  least,  that  after  having  ]iromised  more  than 
he  will  be  able  to  perform,  he  will  not  perform  all  that 
he  has  promised. 

As  an  advocate  and  an  orator,  Odilon  Barrot  shines 
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by  a  species  of  austere  eloquence  which  harmonizes 
perfectly  with  his  fine,  calm  countenance,  and  reflects, 
so  to  speak,  the  lofty  morality  of  his  life.  It  is  to  him 
especially  that  the  axiom  of  Bouffon,  somewhat  modi- 
fied, may  be  applied — the  man  himself  is  eloquence. 
In  that  grave,  majestic  oratory,  stamped  with  an  im- 
press of  conviction,  of  probity,  of  power,  but  at  times 
rather  vague,  formal,  cold,  one  may  recognise  an  in- 
tellect more  given  to  reflection  than  to  inspiration,  to 
theory  than  to  its  application  ;  better  fitted  for  the  grasp 
of  a  whole  than  for  perspicuity  of  detail  ;  more  logical 
than  fervent,  but  vast,  elevated,  profound,  rich  in  ideas, 
and  worthy  in  all  respects  of  the  influence  which  it 
exerts  at  the  bar,  in  the  Chamber,  and  throughout  the 
land. 
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When  a  learned  man  speaks  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  others, 
and  in  the  exact  measure  of  the  instruclion  which  they  require, 
he  does  a  kindness  ;  if  lie  speaks  only  to  show  his  learning,  his 
audience  do  a  kindness  in  listening  to  him. 

This  remark,  which,  I  think,  is  Fontenelle's,  and 
which  Mr.  Arago  repeated  recently  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment,  when  about 
to  speak  of  the  most  Uterary  of  our  scientific  worthies, 
of  the  man  who  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the 
art  of  putting  science  within  the  reach  of  every  com- 
prehension. Tlie  popularity  of  Mr..  Arago,  the  Euro- 
pean reputation  which  he  enjoys,  his  marked  position 
in  politics,  have  all  combined  to  attach  to  his  name  the 
idea  of  a  species  of  intellectual  royalty  ;  and  like  all 
the  kings  of  this  world,  the  illustrious  perpetual  secre- 
tary has  had  his  flatterers  and  disparagers,  his  sys- 
tematic and  his  ministerial  opponents,  his  severe  ap- 
preciators,  his  weaknesses  and  his  grandeurs.  Of  late, 
especially,  the  disputes  in  relation  to  him  have  assumed 
on  both  sides  a  certain  character  of  acridness  which 
might  deter  me  from  all  mention  of  them,  if  my  bio- 
graphical rôle  and  my  scientific  incompetency  did  not 
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render  it  my  duty  to  take  in  them  but  a  very  restricted 
part. 

Some  of  his  fiercest  enemies  would  do  nothing  less 
than  deprive  him  of  a  glory  acquired  by  forty  years 
of  toil,  by  representing  him  as  a  quack,  raised  into 
unmerited  distinction  by  means  altogether  foreign  to 
science.  These  persons,  however,  are  too  absurd  to 
be  dangerous.  Other  adversaries,  more  moderate, 
and  therefore,  more  formidable,  whilst  they  do  homage 
to  the  admirable  faculty  of  exposition  which  distin- 
guishes Mr.  Arago,  to  his  incontestable  superiority  in 
matters  of  physical  astronomy  and  terrestrial  physics, 
reproach  him  with  a  sort  of  algebraic  fanaticism,  with 
deserting  the  lofty  regions  of  theory,  and  taking  undue 
delight  in  curious  and  singular  facts  which  strike  the 
eye  without  result  for  science,  with  being  a  mathema- 
tician of  a  secondary  order,  and  with  not  justifying  by 
any  original,  profound  discovery,  by  any  work  M'hich 
has  been  erected  into  a  system,  that  universal  supre- 
macy ascribed  to  him  by  his  friends.  I  leave  aside 
certain  imputations  upon  the  character  of  the  learned 
astronomer,  to  which  Ï  shall  have  occasion  to  revert. 

The  radical  press  has  undertaken  to  defend  Mr. 
Arago,  and  hitherto,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  done  it 
very  unskilfully.  Its  argument  resolves  itself  pretty 
much  into  this — the  scientific  merit  of  Mr.  Arago  is 
attacked,  ergo  it  is  the  fault  of  the  government  ;  thence 
a  long  tirade  against  the  government,  and  a  dythy- 
rambic,  confused  enumeration  of  Mr.  Arago's  labours. 
Twenty  years  ago,  every  thing  was  the  fault  of 
Rousseau  and  of  Voltaire;  we  have  changed  all  that 
now-a-days  ;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  government.  Rous- 
seau, Voltaire,  and  the  government,  have  doubtless 
many  sins  upon  their  consciences  ;  but  has  not  a  some- 
what extravagant  liberality  been  shown  towards  them, 
and  should  not  the  radical  press  remember  that  not 
long  since,  it  assailed  with  unparalleled  fierceness  the 
illustrious  savant  whom  it  is  now  defending  with  equal 
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vehemence  ?  Political  popularity  is  a  very  precious, 
very  desirable  thing  ;  I  am  too  polite  to  say  with 
Victor  Hugo  that  it  is  a.  great  liar,  but  I  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  sing  in  reference  to  it  the  couplet  that  Francis 
the  1st  addressed  to  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the 
human  race  : 

Souvent  femme  varie, 
Bien  fol  est  qui  s'y  fie. 

What  I  like,  then,  in  Mr.  Arago,  is  his  scientific  po- 
pularity. It  is  that  popularity  alone  which  I  admire, 
it  is  in  its  defence  that,  had  I  strength  and  capacity 
sufficient,  I  could  wish  to  lay  bare  the  multitudinous 
works  of  the  savant,  to  separate  all  the  discoveries 
vvhich  belong  to  himself  from  the  useful  results  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  deducing  from  the  discoveries  of 
others,  to  designate  what  is  invention,  and  what  is 
analysis,  generalization  and  explanation;  and  if  after 
examination  it  should  be  found  that  the  first  part  is 
less  rich  than  the  second,  the  question  would  still  re- 
main whether  to  propagate  science  is  not  also  to  ad- 
vance it:;  whether  a  marvellous  faculty  of  illumining 
with  bright  and  unexpected  radiance  the  most  abstract 
theories;  an  indefatigable  zeal  in  discovering,  so  to 
speak,  discoveries,  in  extracting,  developing  and  making 
fruitful  hidden  and  sterile  treasures;  an  obstinate  ar- 
dour in  the  cultivation  of  what  the  learned  in  x  and  y 
call  the  suhaltern  science,  and  which  is  nothing  else 
than  high  science  itself  in  its  most  immediate  application 
to  the  interests  of  the  country  and  humanity;  whether 
all  this  does  not  give  genuine  claims  upon  public  gra- 
titude, and  constitute  one  of  the  finest  attributes  of 
genius. 

Dominique  François  Arago,  was  born  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1786,  ia  the  litfle  town  of  Estagel,  near 
Perpignan.  A  biographer  has  said,  and  three  or  four 
other  biographers  have  repeated  after  him  that,  at  the 
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age  of  fourteen,  young  Arago  could  not  read.  I  was 
desirous  of  discovering  the  truth  of  a  circumstance, 
which  M'ould  certainly  appear  marvellous  when  it  is 
recollected  that,  only  a  few  years  afterwards,  Arago 
connected  his  name  with  one  of  the  finest  scientific  la- 
bours that  illustrated  the  age;  and  as  I  am  a  great 
amateur  of  phenomena,  I  learnt  with  regret  from  un- 
questionable authority,  that  at  fourteen,  he  not  only 
knew  how  to  read  and  to  write,  but  that  his  father, 
who  held  the  situation  of  payer  in  the  Hotel  des  Mon- 
naies, had  taken  especial  pains  with  the  education  of 
François,  who  was  the  eldest  of  a  numerous  family, 
and  was  soon  to  become  its  patron  and  head.  The 
mother  of  Arago  is  still  living  at  Estagel,  although  with 
the  weight  of  eighty-five  years  upon  her  shoulders. 

After  studying  successfully  at  the  college  of  Perpig- 
nan, he  went  wlien  still  very  young  to  Montpellier,  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  Polytechnic  school,  which  was 
just  emerging  from  the  revolutionary  chaos,  and  into 
which  he  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  There 
he  passed  two  years  of  close  and  brilliant  study.  His 
old  companions  still  remember,  that  he  often  dis- 
charged, at  need,  the  functions  of  teacher  in  a  way  to 
make  them  forget  that  he  was  their  fellow-student.  A 
short  time  after  leaving  the  school,  he  was  attached 
as  secretary  to  the  Bureau  of  longitudes,  and  was  soon 
called  by  the  emperor  to  make  part  of  the  scientific 
expedition  sent  into  Spain,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Biot,  to  terminate  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the 
terrestrial  meridian,  on  which  the  new  metrical  system 
is  based.  The  history  of  his  adventures  in  this  grand 
operation  is  a  perfect  romance.  We  must  be  content 
with  a  brief  account  of  them,  referring  the  reader  for  a 
full  detail  to  the  interesting  narrative,  published  by  M. 
Biot,  in  the  Mercure  of  1809, 

The  first  labours  designed  to  obtain  the  diameter  of 
the  eai'th,  by  measuring  its  rays,  go  as  far  back  as 
1670.     They  were  executed  by  a  Frenchman,  Picard. 
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Subsequently,  various  savants,  all  French,  Cassini,  La 
Condamine,  Clairault,  Maupertuis,  &c.,  sought  the  ele- 
ments of  the  same  measurement  beneath  the  fires  of 
the  equator,  among  the  ice  of  the  Poles,  and  even  in  the 
Australian  hemisphere  of  the  earth.  At  length  the  in- 
vention of  the  instrument,  known  under  the  name  of 
repeating  circle,  by  Borda,  and  the  progress  of  phy- 
sics, enabled  Delambre  and  Méchain  to  undertake  a 
new  measurement  of  the  globe,  after  the  observation 
of  the  terrestrial  arc  comprised  between  Dunkirk  and 
Barcelona,  and  it  was  precisely  the  continuation  of  the 
measurement  of  this  arc  from  Barcelona  to  the  Bale- 
aric ilses,  which  w^as  the  object  of  the  mission  of  Biot 
and  Arago  to  Spain.  The  Spanish  government  added 
two  commissioners,  Messrs.  Chaix  and  Rodriguez, 
placed  a  vessel  at  the  disposition  of  the  expedition, 
and  England  gave  them  a  safe  conduct. 

A  great  triangle  w^as  established,  designed  to  con- 
nect the  island  of  Ivica  with  the  coast  of  Spain,  the 
base  of  which  was  35  leagues,  and  one  of  its  sides  w-as 
nearly  41  leagues  long.  Arago  and  Biot  posted 
themselves  upon  the  summit  of  this  triangle,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Catalonia,  to 
put  themselves  in  communication,  by  means  of  signals, 
with  Rodriguez,  who  was  stationed  upon  mount  Cani- 
pucy  in  the  island  of  Ivica.  In  the  midst  of  these  sa- 
vage soUtudes,  the  two  savants  passed  several  months, 
working  with  ardour  and  exposed  to  all  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  seasons.  "  Often,"  says  M.  Biot,  ''  our 
tents  were  carried  away,  and  our  stations  displaced 
by  tempests;  Arago,  with  indefatigable  perseverance, 
would  immediately  set  about  re-estabhshing  them, 
giving  himself  no  repose  either  day  or  night."  At 
length,  in  1807,  the  principal  operations  were  termi- 
nated, and  Biot  returned  to  Paris,  to  work  out  the  cal- 
culations requisite  for  ascertaining  the  definitive  re- 
sult. Arago  remained  to  finish  the  task,  and  soon 
went  over   to  Majorca  with  Rodriguez.     There  he 
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established  himself  on  the  top  of  Mount  Galatzo,  to 
communicate  with  Ivica,  and  measure  the  arc  of  pa« 
rallel  comprised  between  those  two  stations.  War, 
however,  suddenly  breaking  out  between  Spain  and 
France,  it  was  bruited  about  among  the  people  of  the 
island,  that  the  fire  and  signals  of  the  young  French- 
man were  intended  to  call  the  enemy.  They  rose  up 
accordingly,  and  rushed  towards  Galatzo  with  fearfd 
imprecations.  Arago  had  barely  time  to  disguise  him- 
self as  a  peasant,  and  carfy  ofi'  the  papers  containing 
his  observations.  Thanks  to  the  purity  of  his  castij- 
lian  accent,  he  passed  undiscovered  through  the  infu- 
riate multitude,  and  escaped  to  Palma,  where  hè  took 
refuge  on  board  the  Spanish  vessel  which  had  brought 
him  to  the  island.  Indifferently  careful  as  to  personal 
safety,  but  very  anxious  about  his  instruments,  he  sent 
a  party  of  soldiers  to  Galatzo  to  save  them.  The  pea- 
sants employed  in  his  service,  to  whom  he  had  con- 
fided them,  restored  them  faithfully.  The  danger, 
mean  while,  was  increasing  every  instant;  the  multi- 
tude were  hurrying  to  Palma,  and  the  captain,  not 
daring  to  defend'  him  openly,  put  him  into  the  Citadel 
of  Belver,  where  he  remained  several  months  absorbed 
in  his  calculations,  whilst  every  eflbrt  was  made  to 
bribe  the  soldiers  on  guard  to  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  deluded  pursuers.  At  length,  the  repeated 
solicitations  of  his  companion,  llodrigi.ez,  induced  the 
Junta  to  release  him,  and  he  Mas  fermitted  to  pass 
over  to  Algiers  wilh  his  astronomical  baggage,  in  a 
fisherman's  bark,  manned  by  a  single  sailor,  'i  here  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  French  Consul,  who  put  him  on 
board  of  an  Algerine  frigate  bound  to  Marsaillcs.  The 
coast  of  France  was  in  sight,  when  a  Spanish  priva- 
teer attacked  the  frigate  and  took  possession  of  her, 
and  Arago  once  more  found  himself  a  prisoner.  He 
was  conducted  to  the  fort  of  Rosas,  thrown  upon  the 
pontoons  of  Palamos,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  rigor. 
The  Dey,  ho-waver,  demanded  and  obtained  the  release 
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of  the  ship,  and  she  resumed  her  course  to  Marseilles. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  arriving;  Arago  thought 
that  his  misfortunes  were  now  about  to  end,  when 
suddenly  a  terrible  storm  arose,  which  drove  the  ves- 
sel off,  and  cast  it  upon  the  shores  of  Sardinia.  The 
Sardinians  and  Algerians  were  then  at  war;  to  land, 
was  to  fall  again  into  captivity.  To  cap  the  climax 
of  their  mishaps,  a  considerable  leak  was  discovered. 
it  was  decided,  however,  to  make  for  the  African 
coast,  and  the  vessel  at  last  reached  Bougia  at  three 
days'  journey  from  Algiers,  in  a  nearly  sinking  condi- 
tion. There  Arago  learnt  that  the  Dey  by  whom  he 
had  been  well  treated,  had  been  killed  in  an  insurrec- 
tion. The  inhabitants  visited  the  ship  and  seized  upon 
the  cases  containing  his  instruments,  in  the  persuasion 
that  they  contained  gold.  After  vain  attempts  to  re- 
cover them,  the  unfortunate  traveller  resolved  upon 
going  to  Algiers  to  invoke  the  authority  of  the  new 
Dey.  Dressing  himself  as  a  Bedouin,  he  crossed 
Mount  Atlas  on  foot,  guided  by  a  Marabout.  As  the 
only  answer  to  his  request,  the  Dey  inscribed  his  name 
upon  the  list  of  slaves,  and  sent  him  to  act  as  an  inter- 
preter on  board  one  of  his  ships. 

At  length,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Consul, 
Arago  regained  his  liberty  and  his  instruments,  and 
set  out  a  third  time  for  Marseilles  in  a  vessel  of  war. 
A  fresh  obstacle  presented  itself!  An  English  frigate 
fell  in  with  them,  and  ordered  the  captain  to  go  into 
Minorca.  At  the  suggestion  of  Arago,  to  whom  the 
prospect  of  a  fourth  captivity  was  by  no  means  attrac- 
tive, the  captain  feigned  obedience,  but  suddenly  tack- 
ing and  profiting  by  a  favourable  wind,  escaped  into 
the  port  of  Marseilles.  It  may  be  imagined  that  Arago 
gave  more  than  one  kiss  to  his  natal  soil. 

In  recompense  of  his  sufferings,  the  Academy  of 

Sciences  violated  its  regulations  and  received  him  as 

a  member  at  the  age  of  twenty  three.     The  emperor, 

also,  appointed  him  a  Professor  in  the  Polytechnic 

24 
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school,  where  he  gave,  up  to  the  year  1831,  admira- 
ble lectures  upon  analysis  and  geodesia.  It  has  been 
said,  that  Napoleon  was  singularly  fond  of  Arago  in 
spite  of  his  southern  bluntness,  and  that  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  when  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  go  to  the 
United  States  to  consecrate  himself  entirely  to  history 
and  science,  he  thought  of  selecting  him  for  his  com- 
panion. It  is,  probable,  that  the  illustrious  savant  would 
not  have  refused  so  flattering  an  association.  Unfor- 
tunately the  emperor  reckoned  without  his  host.  Bri- 
tish faith  and  Saint  Helena  frustrated  his  designs. 

When  Arago  entered  the  Institute  with  his  twenty- 
three  years,  the  splendour  of  this  celebrated  body  was 
at  its  zenith.  By  the  side  of  Lagrange,  Laplace, 
Monge,  Berthollet  and  various  other  illustrious  vete- 
rans, was  arrayed  a  phalanx  of  young  and  powerful 
intellects,  carrés  par  la  base,  to  quote  the  phrase  of 
Napoleon,  that  crowned  Archimides,  that  mechanician 
of  victory,  who,  like  a  true  geometrician,  as  he  was, 
loved  the  exact  sciences  with  the  same  ardour  that  he 
hated  beaux  esprits  and  ideologists — that  is  to  say,  lite- 
rature and  philosophy.  Arago  soon  ascended  to  the 
height  of  his  position. 

In  the  exact  sciences,  as  in  the  other  branches  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  there  are  generally  two  kinds  of  la- 
bourers. The  first  are  intrepid  seekers  of  problems, 
who  descend  into  the  depths  of  the  abyss  to  get  at  the 
rough  ore — that  is  to  say,  the  mysterious  laws  of  the 
universe  in  the  state  of  abstract  formulas:  the  others, 
less  potent,  but,  perhaps,  more  sagacious,  seize  upon 
these  formulas,  turn  and  return  them,  subject  them  to 
the  refining,  vivifying  action  of  analysis,  and  render 
them  fit  for  practical  use.  Arago  seems  as  yet  to  be- 
long more  especially  to  the  latter  class  ;  for  his  labours 
have  been  rather  broad  and  fruitful  deductions  than 
original  discoveries,  exce})t  always  the  discovery  of 
magnetism  developed  by  rotation,  the  merit  of  which 
envy  has  sought  to  lessen,  by  asserting,  that  it  was  made 
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by  chance,  as  if  it  were  not  also  by  chance,  that  the 
fall  of  an  apple  revealed  to  Newton  the  sublime  laws 
of  gravitation,  and  that  a  soap  bubble  put  Young  in 
the  way  of  his  beautiful  theory  of  interferences.  This 
discovery  of  magnetism  by  rotation,  which  constitutes 
now  one  of  the  important  branches  of  physics,  obtained 
for  its  author  the  Copley  medal,  awarded  to  him  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  1829 — a  distinction 
the  more  flattering,  that  it  was  the  first  time  it  had 
ever  been  bestowed  upon  a  Frenchman,  and  that 
Arago,  who  has  always  been  sufficiently  hostile  to  the 
pretensions  of  English  savants,  had  just  deprived  them 
of  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  to  restore  it  to 
Papin. 

I  can  only  mention  here  the  invention  of  several 
ingenious  instruments  by  Arago,  for  determining  with 
all  possible  precision  the  diameters  of  the  planets,  by 
remedying  the  causes  of  error  produced  by  irridia- 
tion — that  is  to  say,  the  scattering  of  the  rays  of  a  lu- 
minous body.  I  must  also  pass  over  in  silence  his  labours 
on  the  subject  of  the  comparative  refractions  of  humid 
air  and  of  dry  air,  on  the  scintillation  and  velocity  of 
the  rays  of  the  stars,  and  various  other  precious  works 
dispersed  through  the  journal  of  the  Institute,  and  a 
great  number  of  scientific  collections.  Physics,  espe- 
cially optics,  appear  to  have  more  particularly  exer- 
cised the  investigating,  penetrating  mind  of  Arago. 
The  phenomenon  of  vision  has  been  at  all  times,  an  ob- 
ject of  study.  kSince  the  epoch  of  Newton,  the  doctrine 
of  emission  had  prevailed,  maugre  the  opposition  of 
Descartes,  Euler  and  various  other  partisans  of  undu- 
lation, and  the  sensation  of  sight  was  generally  consi- 
dered as  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  rays  ema- 
nated from  luminous  bodies,  until  Malus,  by  observing 
the  modifications  undergone  by  light  in  its  passage 
through  a  crystallized  medium,  discovered  the  pheno- 
menon 0Ï polarisation;  this  led  to  the  entire  overthrow  of 
the  system  of  emission  and  the  readoption,  strengthened 
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by  new  experiments,  of  that  of  undulation,  which  con- 
sists in  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  vision  as  produced 
by  the  motion  of  a  subtle  fluid,  <?///eF,  which  sujrounds 
the  luminous  body,  and  receives  from  it  successive  vi- 
brations, which  it  transmits  to  the  organ  of  sight,  in  the 
same  manner  as  air  transmits  sounds  to  the  organ  of 
hearing.  Arago  was  one  of  those  who  adopted  the 
latter  idea  with  the  greatest  ardour.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  researches  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  it, 
published  a  memoir  on  the  subject  of  the  highest  inte- 
rest, the  second  part  of  which  has  been  unfortunately 
expected  by  the  scientific  world  for  thirty  years,  and 
engaged  in  various  conflicts,  often  by  no  means  cour- 
teous, with  his  old  colleague,  Biot,  an  advocate  of  the 
theory  of  emission. 

It  was  whilst  employed  in  his  optical  researches, 
that  Arago  was  led  to  observe  the  singular  properties 
of  the  substance  called  tourmalin,  which  divides  into 
two  parts,  all  the  luminous  rays  which  traverse  it.  He 
perceived  that  when  the  light  passing  through  the 
tourmalin  emanated  from  an  opaque  body,  it  was  iden- 
tical in  the  double  radiation  produced  by  the  tourma- 
lin ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  light  was  emitted  by  a 
gaseous  body,  it  was  reflected  in  passing  through  the 
tourmalin  under  two  diftei-ent  colours.  Subjecting 
thus,  to  the  action  of  the  tourmalin  the  rays  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  he  was  led  to  conclude  by  induction  that 
the  sun  is  nothing  but  a  grand  mass  of  gas  agglome- 
rated in  space.  If  this  notion  should  be  confirmed,  the 
immense  results  it  would  have  for  science  may  be  con- 
ceived. 

Besides  these  and  various  other  labours,  more  or 
less  appertaining  to  optics,  Arago  has  made  numerous 
researclies  respecting  tlie  aimantation  of  steel  by  elec- 
tricity, magnetism  in  general,  and  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needle.  His  dangerous  and  interesting  ex- 
periments upon  the  elastic  force  of  steam  at  very  ele- 
vated tensions,  as  well  as  divers  matters  inserted  in 
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the  Annals  of  Physics  and  C/iem/s/r?/,  which  he  found- 
ed in  concert  with  his  friend  Gay-Lussac,  I  pass  by  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  species  of  production  with  which 
I  am  somewhat  more  conversant.  I  allude  to  the  in- 
teresting notices  with  which  he  has  yearly  enriched 
the  Annuaire  des  Longitudes;  the  funeral  eulogiums 
of  various  savants,  French  and  foreigners,  which  he 
has  pronounced  as  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  ;  and  his  Observatory  Lectures,  so  popular, 
so  brilliant,  but  unfortunately,  of  late,  so  rare. 

It  would  seem  that  geometricians  and  algebraists 
set  very  little  value  on  these  three  things,  to  judge,  at 
least,  from  a  very  learned  article  recently  inserted  in 
the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes.  In  this  article,  which 
the  friends  of  Arago  denounce  as  unjust,  and  which 
strikes  me  as  rather  severe,  the  eulogiums  read  at  the 
Institute  are  treated  disdainfully  enough,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  reference  to  the  notices  in  the  Annuaire  and 
the  lectures,  that  these  are  things  which  do  not  deserve 
to  occupy  a  mind  so  distinguished  as  that  of  Arago. 
As  a  representative  of  the  numerous  and  interesting 
class  of  ignoramuses,  I  must  protest  against  such  a  de- 
claration. Is  science  prosecuted  exclusively  for  the  sake 
of  the  learned,  and  is  the  crime  of  impiety  towaids  this 
new  Isis,  committed  by  despoiling  her  of  her  triple  veil 
and  exhibiting  her  to  the  vulgar  eye  ?  Tiie  Annuaij'c  of 
the  Bureau  of  Longitudes  is  read  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  articles  of  Arago  on  lightning,  steam,  and  the 
most  delicate  questions  of  astronomy,  have  given  it 
immense  vogue.  As  to  the  lectures  at  the  Observa- 
tory, all  Paris  runs  to  hear  them,  and  it  is  not,  I  should 
fancy,  the  most  insignificant  merit  of  a  savant,  that  it 
may  be  said  of  him,  in  the  phrase  of  Voltaire — igno- 
rance listens  to  and  understands  him. 

Without  doubt,  in  his  biographical  notices,  it  some- 
times happens  that,  hurried  away  by  political  prepos- 
sessions, the  illustrious  savant  indulges  in  irrelevant 
declamation.     But,  on  the  whole,  what  beauty  of  dic- 
24* 
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tion  !  what  elegance  of  style  and  of  thought  Î  what  a 
fresh,  delicious  pasture  it  must  be  for  the  unlucky 
wight  who  is  condemned  to  the  regime  of  scientific 
prose,  usually  so  heavy,  so  rugged,  so  obscure  !  Is 
there  any  other  man  of  science  who  possesses  Arago's 
faculty  of  sustaining  the  attention  of  an  audience,  of 
interesting  it,  in  spite  of  itself,  in  the  most  difficult 
questions  1  Read  the  charming  dissertation  upon  hie- 
roglyphics in  the  eulogium  of  Young.  Did  you  ever 
imagine  that  these  two  words  charming  and  hierogly- 
phics could  march  in  company?  In  reading  these 
few  pages,  in  which  light  shines  forth  in  every  line, 
you  will  be  astonished,  flattered,  delighted  to  be  able 
to  understand  matters  of  proverbial  obscurity,  and  you 
will  close  the  book  with  ihe  conviction,  not,  perhaps, 
unfounded,  that  you  know  quite  as  much  about  them 
as  Champollion  himself. 

The  same  qualities  of  style  and  thought  distinguish 
the  notices  of  Carnot,  Watt,  Ampère,"&c.  That  of 
Carnot,  which  is -disfigured,  however,  by  some  decla- 
matory bombast,  has  an  irresistible  dramatic  move- 
ment. There  is  a  passage  in  which  the  writer  de- 
scribes the  grenadiers  of  Marshal  Oudinot  rising  at 
dawn,  preparing  themselves  for  the  battle  of  the  day, 
coming  silently  and  in  order  to  pass  their  naked  sabres 
over  the  tomb  of  Latour  d'Auvergne,  which  is,  in  it-^ 
self,  a  perfect  picture,  executed  with  the  skill  of  a  con- 
summate artist. 

I  have  only  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  politician. 

Arago  was  sent  for  the  first  time  to  the  Chamber  in 
1831,  by  the  electoral  college  of  Perpignan.  He  seated 
himself  on  the  benches  of  the  left.  At  the  period  of 
the  dislocation  of  this  party  by  the  compte-rendu,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  signers,  he  ranged  himself 
with  his  friends  Dupont  de  l'Eure  and  LatRtte  under 
the  banner  of  radicalism,  and  for  nine  years  he  has 
signalized  himself  by  an  almost  constant  opposition  to 
jpinisterial  measures.  His  oratorical  canonades  against- 
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the  detached  forts  are  still  remembered.  His  brilliant 
argument,  exclusively  directed  against  the  views  which 
he  ascribed  to  the  ministry,  leaves  the  imposing  ques- 
tion of  the  fortification  of  Paris  entire.  The  extra- 
governmental  opposition  of  Arago  has  this  misfortune, 
that  it  does  not  always  permit  the  Chamber  and  the 
country  to  derive  all  the  advantage  that  might  be 
drawn  from  the  resources  of  so  eminent  a  mind.  His 
most  remarkable  and  substantial  discourses,  particu- 
larly his  report  upon  rail-roads,  his  speech  against 
classical  studies,  and  several  others  which  I  need  not 
name,  are  stamped  with  an  impress  of  bitterness,  ex- 
clusiveness  and  aggression,  which  irritates  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  the  Chamber,  and  prevents  it  from 
attending  to  views  which,  if  differently  presented, 
would  strike  it  by  their  profound,  lucid  and  practical 
character.  In  the  tribune,  Arago's  presence  is  one  that 
well  befits  an  orator;  his  countenance  is  fine,  ani- 
mated, expressive;  his  action  is  full  of  southern  viva- 
city; his  voice  is  clear  and  well  modulated,  his  elo- 
cution is  abundant  and  varied.  He  has  too  great  a 
fondness,  perhaps,  for  sarcasm,  which  is  certainly  a- 
powerful  weapon  in  his  hands.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  whether  his  defects  do  not  aid  him  as 
much  as  his  merits;  if  he  were  less  ardent,  he  might 
be  more  convincing;  he  would  interest  less,  if  he  were 
more  moderate. 

Arago  occupies  a  sufficient  number  of  public  situa- 
tions. They  are  almost  all,  however,  either  gratui- 
tous or  obtained  by  election.  He  is  perpetual  secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  he  is  a  deputy  ;  he 
is  director  of  the  Observatory  and  of  the  Bureau  of 
Longitudes  ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  superior  council  of 
the  Polytechnic  school  ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  gene- 
ral council  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Board  of  Health  ; 
he  is,  or  has  been,  a  colonel  in  the  National  Guard; 
and  finally,  he  is  a  citizen  of  Glasgow  and  of  Edinburgh. 
Tliis  last  dignity  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  called  a. 
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sinecure.  For  some  time,  people  have  amused  them- 
selves by  talking  of  the  natural  indolence  of  Arago. 
If,  they  say,  he  has  not  made  any  of  those  grand  dis- 
coveries, or  produced  any  of  those  books  which  tra- 
verse centuries  and  immortalize  their  author,  if  he  has 
not  found  the  Laics  of  Kepler,  if  he  has  not  written 
the  Pri7iciples  of  JVatu7~al  Philosophy,  or  the  Mécanique 
céleste,  it  is  because  he  has  not  the  gift  of  lofty  theo- 
ries, because  he  has  not  courage  for  long  and  deter- 
mined research,  because  he  is  light,  fickle,  indolent. 
It  would  be  more  just,  it  seems  to  me,  to  say  that 
science  refuses  to  give  herself  up  completely  to  Arago, 
because  she  fears,  and  with  good  reason,  his  infideU- 
ties — that  if  the  illustrious  perpetual  secretary  does 
not  do  enough  for  the  future,  it  is  because  he  does  too 
much  for  the  present. 

Do  you  wish  to  satisfy  yourself  respecting  the  indo- 
lence of  the  savant,  ask  for  information  from  the  young 
astronomers  attached  to  the  Observatory  ;  they  will 
tell  you  that  never  did  a  human  brain  encounter  a 
more  enormous  mass  of  labour,  that  Arago  deems 
eveiy  one  an  idler  who  does  not  work  fourteen  hours 
a  day,  and  that  days  of  this  kind  are  for  him  days  of 
repose.  They  will  tell  you  that  this  formidable  man 
busies  himself  with  politics,  chemistry,  physics,  me- 
chanics, astronomy,  natural  histor}^,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, and  that  on  a  pinch  he  would  make  tragedies  at 
least  as  good  as  those  of  Fontenelle  ;  that  he  is  in  con- 
stant correspondence  with  all  the  savants  of  Europe  ;  that 
he  is  upon  all  the  political,  scientific  and  useful  commit- 
tees of  the  world  ;  that  his  cabinet  is  daily  crowded 
with  plans  to  be  examined,  memoirs  to  analyze,  peti- 
tions to  advocate  ;  that  all  this  passes  regularly  through 
his  hands,  and  that,  on  the  following  day,  the  work 
is  to  be  recommenced,  that  the  government,  the  muni- 
cipality, the  establishments  of  public  utility,  and  even 
private  interests,  find  in  him  a  counsellor  and  a  guide 
as  active  as  disinterested  ;  that  his  time  is  at  every 
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one's  disposal  ;  that  whilst  he  has  one  eye  on  what  is 
passing  above,  he  has  the  other  fixed  on  what  is  going 
on  here  below,  and  that  amid  all  his  various  and  ab- 
sorbing occupations,  he  finds  time  to  play  the  part  of 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  delightful  talkers  of  the 
saloons  of  Paris. 

Moreover,  as  there  has  been  some  discussion  of  late 
in  the  world  concerning  the  Observatory,  it  will  not  be, 
perhaps,  useless  to  mention  what  they  are  about  there 
just  now.  That  intrepid  hunter  of  comets,  M.  de 
Humboldt,  spied  a  superb  one  some  months  ago,  and 
as  it  was  flying  with  great  rapidity,  he  immediately 
shouted  halloo  !  to  his  Parisian  colleague.  Arago  pre- 
pared his  arms,  set  his  astronomers  to  watch,  and  in- 
timated to  them  that  they  must  seize  the  game  as  it 
passed,  or  die  ;  so  that  during  those  rude  winter-nights 
which  you  were  spending  on  your  downy  couch,  there 
were  three  poor  devils  of  savants  on  the  top  of  the  big 
black  building  of  the  rue  d^ Enfer,  shivering  in  the  open 
air  beneath  huge  telescopes,  and  exploring  in  all  di- 
rections the  starry  vault.  The  scampering  planet  not 
having  yet  made  its  appearance  at  the  present  hour  of 
writing,  the  chase  still  continues.  Arago,  whom  age 
has  deprived  of  that  extreme  delicacy  of  vision  which 
is  requisite  for  the  use  of  the  telescope,  and  who,  in 
consequence,  cannot  observe  himself,  devotes  a  portion 
of  the  day  to  examine  and  correct  the  calculations  of 
the  night. 

Thus  passes  the  life  of  Arago — a  life,  laborious  and 
active,  but  divided  among  too  many  objects.  The  ce- 
lebrated astronomer  is  passionately  fond  of  glory  ;  he 
loves  it  not  only  as  a  savant,  but  as  a  poet  ;  he  desires 
it  not  only  choice  and  permanent,  but  popular  and 
immediate.  In  his  eagerness,  he  seeks  it  in  the  most 
various  and  opposite  regions  ;  he  asks  it  from  science, 
from  literature,  from  politics  ;  from  the  tribune,  from 
the  pen,  from  the  quadrant.  Now,  is  it  not  permissi- 
ble for  science  to  manifest  a  little  jealousy  of  Arago  ; 
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has  she  not  a  right  to  say  to  him  that  one  is  liable  to 
mishaps  in  running  after  too  many  distinctions  at  a 
time  ;  that  if  for  those  who  consecrate  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  her  service,  competent  judges  are  rare, 
these  judges  on  the  other  hand  pronounce  decrees  which 
are  always  accepted  by  the  million,  and  ratified  by 
posterity;  that  a  century  hence  there  will  scarcely  be 
an  archaeologist  to  be  found  in  France  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  parliamentary  conflicts  of  1840,  and 
that,  at  the  end  of  ten  centuries,  Europe  will  still  be 
repeating  with  admiration  the  names  of  Copernicus, 
and  Kepler,  and  Newton?  Without  doubt,  science 
has  a  right  to  say  all  this  to  Arago,  as  Arago  has  a 
right  to  reply  to  science  in  those  two  lines  of  Vol- 
taire, which  he  has  cited  in  his  notice  of  Young  : 


Quand,  dans  la  tombe,  un  pauvre  homme  est  inclus, 
Qu  'importe  un  bruit,  un  nom,  qu'il  n'entend  plus? 


Let  US  hope,  however,  that  this  thought,  so  cruelly 
true,  is  not  the  thought  of  Arago  any  more  than  it  was 
of  Voltaire.  Let  us  hope  that  this  potent  genius,  who 
has  many  years  still  before  him,  and  who  has  al- 
ready done  so  much  for  science,  will  one  day  concen- 
trate all  his  faculties  upon  it,  and  that  from  this  fruit- 
ful union  will  result  some  luminous  discovery,  some 
imperishable  book,  which  will  enrol  his  name  among 
the  greatest  that  illustrate  the  world. 

Placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  learned  body  of 
France,  Arago  is,  moreover,  a  member  of  all  the  great 
academies,  and  allied  by  friendship  to  almost  all  the 
distinguished  men  of  Europe.  It  is  to  him  that  Alex- 
ander de  Humboldt  has  dedicated  his  beautiful  his- 
tory of  Geography,  and  Lord  Brougham  his  book 
upon  Natural  Theology.  Between  Arago,  the  Eng- 
lish, and  Lord  Brougham,  however,  the  relations  have 
not   always   been  pacific.      His   disputes   with  Mr. 
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Brewster,  his  strife  with  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the 
subject  of  Young,  whom  that  journal,  as  the  organ  of 
Lord  Brougham,  attacked  with  a  violence  unfortu- 
nately too  common  in  scientific  discussions,  are  still 
remembered.  Since  that  contest,  Arago  has  made  a 
journey  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  been  every 
where  received  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  in  this  tri- 
umphal tour,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  and  of 
Edinburgh  gave  him  by  acclamation,  the  title  of  citi- 
zen. His  old  adversary  of  the  review  has  become 
his  friend,  and  recently  they  had  both  to  undergo  an 
attack  from  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  which  took 
umbrage  at  some  passages  in  the  Euhgium  of  Watt, 
borrowed  by  Arago  from  Lord  Brougham,  and  de- 
nounced as  injurious  to  the  memory  of  Cavendish, 
Arago,  it  is  said,  is  preparing  a  reply  to  the  society's 
manifesto. 

Shall  I  now  speak  of  the  character  of  Arago  ?  Shall 
I  engage  in  the  discussion  recently  excited  upon  this 
subject  ?  Must  I  raise  my  voice  in  chorus  with  those 
who  protest  against  the  dictatorial  pretensions,  the 
intolerable  despotism,  and  the  spirit  of  systematic 
hostility  of  the  perpetual  secretary  1  Or  must  I  chime 
in  with  the  numerous  friends  of  Arago,  enumerate  all 
his  private  virtues,  record  the  excellent  qualities  of  his 
heart,  his  frankness,  his  benevolent  simplicity,  his 
fraternal  devotion,  his  admirable  conduct  towards  the 
widow  and  orphans  of  his  illustrious  friend  Dulong, 
the  services  which  he  formerly  rendered  to  those  who 
now  .  .  .  but  I  must  refrain — incedo  per  igncs.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  race  still  more  irritable, 
oven,  than  that  of  poets.  The  other  day  there  was  a 
savant  bent  upon  cutting  another  savant's  throat,  who 
had  allowed  himself  to  say  some  uncivil  things  of 
Arago  ;  and  as  I  have  a  bad  habit  of  looking  at  both 
sides  of  a  question,  I  might  get  involved  in  a  double 
difficulty.  Two  scientific  challenges  at  once  !  that 
would  be  one  too  many  at  least.     I  prefer  avoiding 
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the  danger  by  depicting  au  naturel  a  sitting  of  the 
Institute.  You  will  find,  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  aho^ 
gether  irrelevant  to  my  subject. 

There  are  some  good  folks  who  imagine  that  be- 
cause persons  read  the  stars,  pass  nature  through  an 
alembic,  know  by  heart  the  number  of  leaves  upon  an 
oak,  draw  lightning  from  the  heavens,  recompose  the 
globe  with  the  tusk  of  a  mammoth,  or  attempt  the 
solution  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  they  are  for  all 
these  reasons  inaccessible  to  the  petty  enmities,  the 
petty  jealousies,  the  petty  passions  which  agitate  our 
poor  little  planet.  These  same  worthy  folks  who  no 
longer  believe  in  royal  majesties,  still  believe  in  the 
majesty  of  the  Institute.  Must  they  be  robbed  of  this 
last  delusion  1  Alas  !  They  have  perhaps  already  lost 
it,  for  there  has  been  great  discussion  about  the  Insti- 
tute for  some  days  past.  The  illustrious  assembly 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  precept  of  Napoleon,  that 
dirty  linen  should  be  washed  in  the  family,  and  the 
public  has  been  initiated  into  all  those  Uttle  internal 
disquietudes  by  which  it  is  worried.  This  excellent 
pubhc,  there  where  it  beheld,  like  Cyneas,  nothing  but 
an  assembly  of  kings,  or,  at  all  events,  an  assembly  of 
savants  deliberating  seriously  on  serious  things,  has 
been  shown  standards,  parties,  colours,  shades  of  every 
description — religious  and  irreligious  individuals,  mon- 
archists and  radicals,  centres-droits  and  centre-gauches, 
dictators  and  tribunes,  tyrants  and  rebels.  Would 
you  see  something  besides  1  Enter  into  the  sanctuary 
some  day  on  which  a  trivial  question  of  priority,  for 
instance,  is  before  the  meeting.  A  savant  is  on  his 
legs  ;  he  is  asserting  his  claim  to  a  discovery  with  a 
semi-bellicose  eye  fixed  on  a  savant  seated  opposite  to 
him  ;  the  tone  of  the  orator  is  of  the  bitter-sweet  order. 
He  takes  his  seat  ;  the  other  rises  and  replies  in  a  tone 
■of  pure  bitter;  the  first  spokesman  rejoins,  and  this 
time  his  eloquence  is  vinegar  distilled  ;  his  antagonist 
becomes  furious  and  storms  ;  the  battle  is  now  fairly 
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begun,  piquant  phrases  cross  one  another  with  the 
rapidity  of  Ughtning,  the  neighbours  mingle  in  the 
conflict,  the  president  rings  his  bell,  the  scientific 
hubbub  becomes  very  diverting,  and  you  may  fancy 
yourself  in  the  open  street,  or  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, as  you  please.* 

*  What  extraordinary  scenes  the  sittings  of  the  Chamber  do  ollen 
present  I  If  llierc  is  a  place  in  which  the  full  force  of  the  Swedish 
Chancellor's  remark  with  regard  to  the  government  of  the  world  can 
be  felt,  it  is  certainly  that  in  whicli  they  are  held.  The  broadest  farce 
at  the  Fariétés,  or  Folies  Dramatiques,  is  not  a  more  laughter-moving 
performance  than  a  debate  in  which  the  excitable  legislators  feel  any 
peculiar  interest.  The  grand  scramble,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  into 
the  tribune  made  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  speak,  is  not  a  very 
imposing  prelude  to  a  discourse,  nor  do  the  various  accompaniments 
with  which  the  orator  is  ever  and  anon  favoured,  make  harmony 
rivalling  that  of  the  spheres.  In  consequence  of  them,  a  speech, 
which,  if  uninterrupted,  would  occupy  scarcely  half  an  hour,  is  pro- 
tracted throughout  the  stance — a  dozen  incidental  speechlings  having 
been  made  in  the  course  of  it,  by  some  members  taking  objection  to 
sentiments  uttered  by  the  speaker,  by  others  rebuking  their  cavil- 
lings, besides  a  quantum  of  "civil  dudgeon"'  in  which  no  definite 
sounds  can  be  distinguished.  Behold  that  successor  of  Tuily  in  the 
rostrum,  into  which  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  by  dint  of  resolu- 
tion and  activity  of  the  most  exemplary  description.  He  is  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  opposition,  hating  the  ministry  and  hated 
by  them  with  all  becoming  cordiality.  After  begging,'  secundum 
artem, 

A  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts, 
However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives, 

lie  Hiikiiy  iiitimates  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  cabinet  are  llio  nio-l 
tonsummale  scoundrels  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  See  the  funcs  riic  1 
The  universal  hiss  which  followed  llie  harangue  of  Satan  in  Punda  - 
nionium,  or  the  uproar  wliich  frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old 
night,  could  not  have  been  n)orc  appalling  than  tlie  explosion  whieli 
kursts  forlii  around.  "C'est  abominable!  c'est  infâme!  vociterale 
25 
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During  this  fearful  racket,  what  has  become  of  the 
perpetual  secretary  ?  Is  he  impassible  as  destiny, 
majestic  as  science,  frigid  as  ice  (  Unfortunately,  no 
— he  is  a  man,  and  as  Seneca*  says,  nothing  that  is 

some  fifty  ministerial  voices  simultaneously — très  bien  !  très  bien  ! 
shout  back  as  many  others  from  the  opposition  benches — silence .' 
silence  !  taisez-vous  done  !  exclaim  a  number  of  would-be  peace 
makers,  who  make  more  noise  than  all  the  rest  put  together — mem- 
bers spring  from  their  seats  in  all  directions,  and  pour  forth  volleys 
of  furious  sound  upon  one  another — a  goodly  portion  vituperate  the 
president  for  not  maintaining  order — he,  poor  digiiitary,  keeps  up  an 
incessant  and  vehement  ringing  with  the  bell  with  which  he  is  pro- 
vided, until  his  arm  falls  exhausted  by  his  side — the  man  standing  | 
behind  his  chair  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  silence  whenever  a 
noise  is  made,  (no  sinecure  hath  this  said  individual,)  exerts  his  lungs 
to  the  utmost — but  all  in  vain.  The  chorus  swells  every  instant  into 
a  louder  and  yet  louder  strain,  bidding  fair  to  produce  some  most 
disastrous  consequences.  At  length,  however,  tl.e  storm  begins  to 
subside;  the  president  obtains  a  hearing  and  reproves  the  inde- 
corous conduct  of  the  assembly,  who  seem  to  acknowledge  their 
fault  by  "  marks  of  adhesion  ;"  and  eventually  it  dies  away  in  fitful 
puffs-.  The  orator,  mean  while,  stands  with  folded  arms  in  the  tri- 
bune, waiting  for  the  restoration  of  calm,  having  at  first  futilely  ap- 
pealed to  the  president,  and  then  endeavoured  to  scream  down  the 
uproar;  an  attempt  about  as  feasible  as  that  of  whistling  back  a  nor'- 
wester.  He  now  resumes  his  discourse  ;  but  forgetting,  in  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  eloquence,  the  scene  which  has  just  taken  place,  he 
soon  fulmines  sometliing  else  which  produces  a  repetition  of  it  with 
redoubled  fury;  and  thus  he  proceeds,  getting  through  his  speech  by 
fits  and  starts,  with  such  distracting  concomitants,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  understand  it  as  a  whole. —  Tr. 

*  The  biographer  would  have  shown  more  respect  for  the  precept 
about  rendering  untoCœsar  the  things  that  are  Cœsar's,  by  giving  In 
Terence  the  merit  of  the  observation  which  he  ascribes  to  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Nero,  upon  whose  imperial  mind,  by  the  way,  if  it  had 
been  duly  inculcated,  there  would  have  been  no  fiddling  wliilc  Rome 
was  burning. — 2V. 
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human,  is  alien  to  him  ;  his  thoughts  are  reflected  in  his 
black  eyes,  his  temples  contract,  a  smile  of  withering 
irony  falls  full  upon  one  of  the  combatants,  sometimes 
even  an  acidulated  word  comes  from  him  to  the  other's 
aid.  Indc  irœ — thence  enmities,  factions,  intestine 
wars,  petty  maHce  and  here  and  there  wholesome 
truths. 

"  Arago,"  says  one  of  his  adversaries,  "  has  an  alert 
intellect,  a  lively  imagination,  easy  elocution,  a  good 
deal  of  self-love,  a  disinterestedness  that  has  never  belied 
itself,  great  elevation  in  his  ideas,  more  of  energy  than 
activity,  an  impetuosity  of  nature  that  sometimes  car- 
I'ies  him  too  far,  and  with  all  this,  much  address,  much 
moderation,  even  when  he  connot  prevail  in  a  fiercely 
contested  debate." 

This  portrait,  though  a  little  overcharged  with  shade, 
seems  to  me  sufficiently  brilliant  to  authorize  Arago  to 
defy  all  comers  to  cast  at  him  the  first  stone. 


GEORGE     SAND. 

(MADAME   DUDEVANT.) 


25* 


GEORGE    SAN  IT. 

(MADAME   DUDEVANT.) 


But  who  are  you  then  if  you  really  think  what  you  sometimes  say? — 

Lelia — page  4. 
Poets  are  birds  ;  every  noise  makes  them  sing. — Mémoires  d'outre- 

tovibe. 


Here  is  a  difficult  and  mysterious  subject.  So  much 
philosophy  has  been  talked  in  reference  to  the  author 
of  Lelia,  that  you  must  permit  me  to  begin  with  a 
little  story,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  its  only  merit. 

Some  days  sincC;.  I  was  sleeping  with  a  painful 
sleep  ;  I  was  under  the  oppression  of  a  biographical 
nightmare,  from  which  Heaven  preserve  you  !  for  it  is 
the  most  atrocious  of  all  nightmares — when  I  was 
aroused  by  the  servant's  handing  me  a  note,  which  1 
mechanically  opened. 

It  ran  thus  : 

"  Madame  Dudevant  (this  is  the  legal  name, 
you  know,  of  George  Sand)  begs  you  will  call  upon 
her  for  a  little  order,  which  she  wishes  to  give  you." 
The  indication  of  the  place  and  hour  followed. 
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I  read  the  billet  again  and  again;  I  rubbed  my  eyes; 
it  seemed  to  me  manifest  that  I  was  awake;  and  yet 
the  contents  of  the  epistle  completely  bewildered  me. 
I  am  acquainted,  it  is  true,  with  certain  hétéroclite  ge- 
niuses, who  would  be  glad,  as  is  often  done,  to  order  a 
biography  from  me;  but,  besides  my  not  being  in  the 
habit  of  accepting  such  orders,  a  real  genius  could  not 
be  guilty  of  an  act  of  the  sort. 

I  was  losing  myself  in  conjectures,  when  it  occurred 
to  me  (I  must  have  been  stupid  or  asleep  not  to  have 
thought  of  it  before)  to  look  at  the  superscription  of 
the  note.  It  was  addressed  to  M.  *  *,  poelier  fumiste. 
The  mystery  was  at  once  explained.  Deceived  by  a 
certain  resemblance  of  name,  the  Mercury  of  George 
Sand  and  my  porter  had  been  unanimous.  They  had 
read,  perhaps,  somewhere  the  charming  verses  of  Vol- 
taire upon  glory  and  smoke;  they  had  judiciously  con- 
cluded that,  between  a  fumiste  and  a  historiographer 
of  contemporaneous  worthies,  there  is  not,  to  make 
use  of  M.  Viennet's  phrase,  the  diameter  of  the  globe; 
and  thanks  to  this  similarity  of  attributes,  I  was  thus 
in  possession  of  an  autogi'aph  destined  for  a  species  of 
colleague. 

"  Happy /M;;z?5te  /"  I  ejaculated,  thinking  at  first  of 
honestly  giving  the  letter  to  whom  it  belonged,  "  \\<x\)- 
])y  fumiste  !  you  are  about  to  behold  genius  in  desha- 
bille; people  do  not  put  themselves  in  attitudes  before 
a  workman  of  your  class;  before  a  biographer  they 
are  always  more  or  less  in  costume.  Why  can't  I  be 
a  fumiste  and  biographer  by  turns  !  In  sooth,  wiiy 
shouldn't  I  be  a  fumiste  ?  I  know  lawyers  transformed 
in  one  day  into  statesmen.  I  have  some  notion  of 
physics  ;  I  have  under  my  hands  an  Encyclopccdia  of 
useful  Sciences.  I  will  study  the  article  sjnohc,  and  I 
may  at  last  be  able  to  discover  what  there  is  in  all 
the  fantastic  statements  which  are  put  forth  upon  the 
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subject  of  Lelia.  I  have  heard  of  her  ferocious  and 
fascinating  look,  of  her  sombre  and  terrible  voice;  I 
have  been  told  that  she  inhabits  a  room  near  the  skies, 
the  only  access  to  which  is  by  a  ladder  ;  and  I  have 
just  read  in  a  St.  Petersburg  paper,  that  she  is  five  feet 
six  inches  high,  that  she  habitually  makes  a  frock-coat 
of  her  hair,  that  she  wears  a  shocking  bad  hat,  mou- 
stachios  and  spurs.  As  I  am  rather  inclined  to  scepti- 
cism, all  this  appears  to  me  a  little  apocryphal;  and  I 
have  found  as  yet  no  incontestable  acquisition  for  bio- 
graphy, history  and  posterity,  except  that  she  is  a  great 
poet,  and  that  the  chimneys  of  her  domicil  are  in  a 
bad  condition.  What  a  fine  opportunity  for  verifying 
the  rest  !" 

This  idea,  once  entered  into  my  brain,  fixed  itself 
there  firmly  ;  the  rendezvous  was  for  that  very  day  ; 
the  tone  of  the  note  indicated  that  the  writer  did  not 
know  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  1 
rose  from  my  seat;  dressed  myself  expeditiously; 
looked  in  the  glass,  and  perceived  with  delight,  that 
I  had  just  enough  of  distinction  and  elegance  for  a 
sweep  ;  read  my  article  on  smoke,  put  a  superb  foot- 
rule  in  my  pocket  and  set  out  determined  on  confront- 
ing all  sorts  of  perils  rather  than  let  slip  the  occasion 
of  enriching  my  memoir  with  those  little  details  of 
which  the  public  is  so  fond. 

I  soon  reach  at  the  end  of  the  Chaussée  D'Autin,  a 
silent,  soKtary  street  which  I  will  not  name,  because 
I  am  not  a  directory;  I  enter  a  house  of  handsome 
appearance  ;  I  am  conducted  into  a  garden,  at  the  end 
of  which  a  little  isolated  pavilion  is  pointed  out  to  me  : 
I  knock  at  the  little  door  of  this  little  pavinon  ;  it  is 
opened,  and  I  ascend  by  a  little  staircase  to  a  little  ante- 
chamber which  looks  very  much  hke  the  antechambers 
of  every  one  else.  There  my  name  is  asked  ;  for  an 
instant  I  hesitate,  but  summoning  to  my  aid  all  my 
biographical  fanaticism,  I  intrepidly  consummate  my 
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crime  by  stealing  the  name  of  the  honest  fumiste.  I 
am  requested  to  wait,  and  in  truth  I  wished  nothing 
better,  for  I  had  scarcely  had  time  to  learn  my  part, 
and  I  was  not  sorry  to  reiiearse  it  a  little  before  per- 
formance. 

After  a  brief  interval  of  trembling  expectation,  the 
door  was  abruptly  opened,  and  I  saw  before  me  a 
woman  of  small  size,  comfortable  embonpoint,  and  not 
the  least  Dantesque.  She  had  on  a  robe  de  chambre 
like  the  riding-coat  which  I,  a  simple  mortal,  am  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  ;  fine  locks,  still  perfectly  black, 
whatever  evil-disposed  persons  may  say,  parted  over 
an  ample  brow  as  even  as  a  mirror,  fell  loosely  upon 
her  cheeks  à  la  Raphael  ;  a  silk  handkerchief  was 
tied  negligently  round  her  neck  ;  her  countenance, 
which  some  painters  persist  in  depicting  with  a  hard 
expression,  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  remarkable  look  of 
melancholy  softness  ;  the  tone  of  her  voice  was  mild 
and  somewhat  veiled  ;  her  mouth  was  singularly  lovely, 
and  in  her  whole  appearance,  there  was  a  striking 
character  of  simplicity,  dignity  and  calm.  In  the 
fulness  of  the  temples  and  the  fine  development  of  the 
forehead.  Gall  would  have  discerned  genius  ;  in  the 
openness  of  the  look,  the  rounded  galbe  and  the  pure 
but  wearied  features  of  the  face,  Lavater  might  have 
read  a  mournful  past,  a  somewhat  arid  present,  and 
excessive  proneness  to  enthusiasm,  and,  in  consequence, 
to  dejection,  as  well  as  many  other  things  ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  perceived  neither  guile,  nor  bitter- 
ness, nor  hatred,  for  there  was  not  a  trace  of  either  of 
them  upon  that  physiognomy  at  once  sad  and  serene. 
The  Lelia  of  my  imagination  disappeared  before  the 
reality,  and  it  was  simply  a  sweet,  melancholy,  in- 
teUigent,  attractive  person  that  stood  before  my  eyes. 
Continuing  my  examination,  I  remarked  with  plea- 
sure that  the  grande  désolée  had  not  yet  altogether 
renounced  human  vanities;  for  beneath  the  floating 
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sleeves  of  her  robe,  at  the  juncture  of  the  wrist  witli 
a  delicate  white  hand,  I  caught  the  sparkle  of  two 
small  golden  bracelets  of  exquisite  workmanship.  This 
feminine  ornament  which  produced  a  very  good  effect, 
confused  me  greatly  in  reference  to  the  sombre  tinge 
and  politico-philosophical  extravagance  of  some  recent 
works  of  George  Sand.  Qne  of  her  hands  concealed 
a  cigarito,  which  was  badly  hidden,  however,  for  the 
smoke  curled  up  behind  the  prophetess  in  little  tell-tale 
wreaths. 

It  should  be  well  understood  that,  during  this  minute 
investigation  my  tongue  was  not  taking  a  holiday. 
Put  entirely  at  my  ease  by  the  gracious  manner  of 
Lelia,  and  anxious  to  complete  my  biographical 
perfidy,  I  stammered  out  a  long,  confused  story. 
full  of  involutions  and  parentheses,  to  which  she 
listened  with  courteous  indulgence.  At  length,  when 
I  thought  that  her  image  was  distinctly  traced  upon 
my  brain,  I  cut  short  my  imbroglio  and  hastened  to 
make  my  escape,  enchanted  to  be  able  to  assure  you 
that  the  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg  does  not  know  what 
it  says;  that  the  three-fourths  of  those  who  babble 
about  George  Sand  are  amusing  themselves  at  your 
expense  ;  that  it  is  v^ery  true  the  prophetess  smokes 
cigaritos,  and  sometimes  even  deigns  to  put  on  our 
absurd  frock-coat  ;  that  in  her  familiar  circle  she  is 
called  George;  but  in  all  this,  there  is  nothing  forbidden 
by  the  Gharter,  whilst  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween such  things  and  the  puerile  monstrosities  which 
are  gossiped  about  in  every  direction.  I  wall  even  add 
that,  if  I  may  believe  some  well-informed  persons, 
there  are  saloons  in  Paris  in  which  the  distinguished 
writer  may  be  seen  blending  with  the  halo  of  genius, 
the  simplicity,  modesty  and  refined  graces  of  the 
woman. 

Now  that  you  know  as  much  about  the  above  mat- 
ters as  I  do  myself,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  inform 
you  by  what  concatenation  of  circumstances  the  poet 
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has  been  led  to  purchase  glory  at  the  expense  of 
peace. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  Restoration,  the  aristocratic 
convent  of  the  Darnes  Anglaises,  situated  in  the  rue 
des  Fossés  Saint-Victor,  which  was  then  enjoying  a 
complete  monopoly  of  patrician  education,  opened  its 
doors,  one  fine  morning,  to  a  new  and  interesting 
pupil.  The  new  comer,  who  might  be  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  arrived  from  Berry  ;  her  religious  in- 
struction appeared  to  have  been  greatly  neglected, 
for  the  good  sisters  remarked  with  pious  horror,  that  in 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  she  exhibited  a  sort  of 
philosophical  awkwardness,  demonstrative  of  a  total 
want  of  practice.  The  child  was  a  pretty  brunette  ; 
her  strongly  marked  features  breathed  a  kind  of  savage 
haughtiness  ;  she  bore  without  flinching  the  somewhat 
uncharitable  glances  which,  in  a  convent  as  well  as  at 
college,  are  not  spared  to  freshly  imported  provincials  ; 
and  in  her  whole  deportment  there  was  such  an  im- 
press of  rustic  brusquerie,  that  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days  her  noble,  bantering  companions  had  unanimously 
favoured  her  with  the  epithet  of  the  boy.  In  regard 
to  birth  and  to  fortune,  she  could  hold  up  her  head  as 
high  as  the  most  illustrious  heiresses  of  France  ;  for, 
if  on  the  paternal  side  she  belonged  only  to  an  opulent 
family  of  bankers,  through  her  grandmother  she  had 
nothing  less  than  blood  royal  in  her  veins. 

It  is  M-ell  known  that  Marshal  Saxe  was  the  natural 
son  of  Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Countess 
of  Kœnigsmarck.  Beneath  a  Saxon  envelope,  the 
hero  of  Fontenoy  carried  a  very  French  heart,  and 
during  his  life  had  been  guilty  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  weaknesses.  From  one  of  these  was  born,  in  1750, 
a  daughter,  Marie  Aurore,  recognised  as  such  after 
the  Marshal's  death,  by  decree  of  parliament,  who 
jnarried  the  Count  de  Horn.  Losing  her  husband 
soon  after  her  nuptials,  the  countess  retired  to  the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois,  and  there  Iield  one  of  the  most  dis* 
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tînguished  bureaux  d'esprit  of  the  last  century.  Re- 
markably pretty  and  intelligent,  the  young  widow 
captivated  M.  Dupin  de  Francueil,  son  of  the  farmer- 
general,  Claude  Dupin,  who  made  her  his  wife,  and 
who,  being  himself  appointed  farmer-general  of  the 
apanage  of  Berry,  took  her  into  that  province,  where 
she  resided  successively  at  Châteauroux  and  at  the 
château  of  Nohant,  one  league  from  La  Châtre. 
Madame  Dupin  became  a  widow  a  second  time  in 
1786  with  a  son,  Maurice  Dupin.  The  latter  married 
early,  and  rose  to  high  military  rank  under  the  Em- 
pire ;  he  was  a  colonel,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  when  he 
died  suddenly  at  La  Châtre  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  named 
Marie  Aurore  after  her  grandmother,  to  whom  she 
was  confided.  This  child,  who  was  one  day  to  be 
George  Sand,  was  at  first  brought  up  à  la  Rousseau. 
She  was  a  little  Emile  in  short  petticoats,  who  was 
allowed  to  amuse  herself  all  day  long  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Indre,  and  in  the  evening  listened  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  marvellous  stories  about  the  pomp  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  pleasures  of  the  Trianon,  the  mysteries  of 
the  Parc-aux-cerfs,  the  libertines  and  the  philosophers 
of  former  times.  These  narratives  were  not  lost,  and 
it  is  by  the  aid  of  such  reminiscences  that  we  may 
understand  how  a  genius  so  original,  so  profoundly 
impassioned,  and  with  so  glowing  a  style,  has,  occa- 
sionally, in  charming  miniatures  like  the  Marquise  for 
example,  succeeded  in  reviving,  in  all  their  truth,  the 
elegant  customs,  superficial  passions  and  dappled  lan- 
guage of  our  worthy  forefathers. 

At  the  period  of  the  religious  reaction  which  fol- 
lowed the  Restoration,  Madame  Dupin  thought  it  was 
time  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  her  philosophical  system  to 
the  new  ideas,  and  give  her  grand-daughter  an  educa- 
tion analogous  to  the  position  which  her  birth  and 
fortune  entitled  her  to  occupy  in  the  world.  It  was 
then  that  the  pretty  rustic  of  Berry  was  obliged  to 
26 
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leave  her  dark  valley  to  go  to  Paris  and  be  immured 
in  the  convent  of  the  Dames  Anglaises. 

A  few  months  elapsed,  and  the  young  pupil  was 
scarcely  to  be  recognised.  That  ardent,  excitable 
imagination  which  was  one  day  to  exhibit  itself  in  the 
abrupt  summersets  of  the  great  writer,  already  began 
to  appear.  The  pomp  and  majesty  of  Catholic  cere- 
monies, the  uniform  existence,  the  pious  and  peaceful 
atmosphere  of  the  cloister,  produced  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  her  soul,  and  Mademoiselle  Aurore  was  sud- 
denly inspired  with  such  fervour  of  devotion  that  the 
rules  of  the  institution  seemed  to  her  too  lenient,  the 
practice  too  easy,  until  at  last  the  superior  was  often 
obliged  to  restrain  her  zeal  in  consideration  of  her 
health,  making  her  understand,  besides,  that  as  she 
was  destined  to  live  in  the  world  she  would  be  con- 
strained to  modify  greatly  her  ascetic  tastes. 

Six  years  subsequently,  there  was  in  the  château  de 
Nohant  a  woman  dying  of  sadness  and  ennui  ;  it  was 
the  pious  pupil  of  the  Anglaises,  bewailing  her  lost 
freedom  and  cursing  a  yoke  which  she  was  soon  to 
throw  off.  Scarcely  had  she  left  the  convent  when 
her  grandmother  died  ;  and  alone,  without  guide,  with- 
out protector,  young,  rich,  an  orphan,  she  had  suffered 
herself  to  be  married  after  the  fashion  of  by  gone 
times,  and  of  the  present  day,  too.  One  of  those 
matches  called  suitable  had  been  made  for  her,  which 
have  given  such  fine  employment  to  the  reformers  of 
our  age.  Vivacious  and  impressionable  as  Indiana, 
candid  and  enthusiastic  as  Valentine,  proud  and  in- 
domitable as  Lélia,  she  found  herself  tied  to  a  retired 
imperial  soldier — in  general,  the  most  prosaic  kind  of 
individual  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  This  lord 
and  master  was  an  honesi  country  gentleman  who 
looked  upon  all  the  refinements  of  the  heart  as  folly  and 
stuff,  taking  life  for  what  it  was  worth  and  times  as 
they  went,  not  too  learned,  somewhat  rough,  to  judge 
from  certain  details  of  a  famous  trial,  and  the  very 
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best  son  in  the  world.  The  first  years  of  the  marriage 
were  peaceful,  if  not  happy.  Locking  up  her  feelings 
in  her  own  breast,  the  woman  suffered,  but  struggled 
bravely  against  the  suffering,  calling  to  her  aid  books, 
equestrian  exercise,  and  especially  the  great  book  of 
nature,  for  which  George  Sand  seems  to  have  received 
a  peculiar  faculty  of  intuition. 

In  1825,  Madame  Dudevant  was  taken  by  her  hus- 
band to  the  springs  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  impressions 
of  this  jaunt,  the  view  of  wild,  magnificent  scenery, 
a  first  illusion  which  gleamed  for  a  moment — all,  by  ex- 
citing the  imagination  of  the  artist  and  the  heart  of 
the  woman,  only  served,  on  her  return,  to  increase  the 
weight  of  a  married,  monotonous  life.  At  length, 
after  many  internal  struggles,  after  many  wretched 
scenes,  the  bitter  memory  of  which  pierces  through 
more  than  one  page  of  George  Sand,  the  wife  violently 
disfranchised  herself,  the  poet  took  her  flight.  One 
day,  in  the  year  1828,  the  mistress  of  the  château  de 
Nohant  was  sought  in  vain.  She  had  disappeared. 
What  had  become  of  her  ?     No  one  knew. 

Here  I  find  among  my  notes,  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  exact,  an  incident  which  well  paints 
the  fluctuations  of  a  noble,  ardent  and  unquiet  soul. 

In  1828,  the  confessor  of  the  convent,  who  had  for- 
merly directed  the  conscience  of  Mademoiselle  Dupin, 
requested  the  superior  one  day  to  grant  him  a  favour. 
He  told  her  that  one  of  his  penitents,  a  former  pupil, 
who  was  in  a  painful  and  difficult  position,  wished  to 
make  a  religious  retreat  in  the  institution.  The  supe- 
rior at  first  refused,  alleging  the  rules  and  customs  of 
the  convent  ;  the  priest  insisted,  gained  his  point,  and 
the  fugitive  from  Nohant  repassed  the  threshold  of  that 
peaceful  asylum  where  had  glided  away,  pure  and 
fervent,  her  youthful  years  ;  but  destiny  called  her 
elsewhere,  genius  reclaimed  its  prey,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards,  she  abruptly   returned   to   the  world  to 
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abandon  herself  to  all  the  risks,  to  all  the  passions,  to 
all  the  joys,  to  all  the  miseries  of  a  poet's  life. 

The  period  on  which  we  are  entering  is  one  both 
delicate  and  difficult.  I  venture  to  flatter  myself  that 
my  readers  do  not  expect  me  to  infringe  those  laws  of 
propriety  which  I  have  imposed  upon  myself  in  these 
notices.  A  biographer  may  be  excused  for  a  want  of 
talent,  but  he  has  indispensable  need  of  dignity  and 
good  faith,  especially  when  he  is  deaUng  with  a  genius 
which  may  be  blamed,  or  praised,  or  pitied,  but  which 
is  to  be  respected  under  a  double  point  of  view.  For 
such  as  ai-e  curious  in  regard  to  revelations,  I  will 
content  myself  with  transcribing  a  page  from  the 
Letters  of  a  Traveller. 

"  I  care  not  about  growing  old,  I  do  care  much 
about  not  growing  old  alone,  but  I  have  never  en- 
countered the  being  with  whom  I  would  be  willing  to 
live  and  die  ;  or  if  I  have  encountered  him,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  him.  Listen  to  a  little  narrative, 
and  weep.  There  was  an  excellent  artist,  named 
Watelet,  who  etched  better  than  any  one  of  the  day. 
He  loved  Marguerite  Lecomte,  and  taught  her  to 
etch  as  well  as  himself.  She  left  her  husband,  her 
goods  and  her  country,  to  go  and  live  with  Watelet. 
The  world  cursed  them  ;  then,  as  they  were  poor  and 
humble,  they  were  forgotten.  Forty  years  afterwards 
there  were  discovered  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  in  a 
little  house  called  Moulin-JûU,  an  old  man  who  was 
etching,  and  an  old  woman  whom  he  called  his  meu- 
nière, and  who  was  also  etching  at  the  same  table 

The  last  thing  they  etched  represented  the 

Moulin- Joli,  the  house  of  Marguerite,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion: Cur  valle  permutent  Sabinâ  divitios  operosiores? 
It  is  hung  up  in  a  frame  in  my  chamber  beneath  a  por- 
trait, the  original  of  which  was  never  seen  by  any  one 
here.  For  one  year  the  being  who  gave  me  that  portrait 
was  seated  every  evening  by  my  side  at  a  little  table, 
and  lived  by  the  same  toil  as  myself.     At  the  dawn  of 
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day,  we  consulted  together  about  our  work,  and 
we  supped  at  the  same  Httle  table,  talking  of  art 
and  sentiment,  and  the  future.  The  future  did  not 
keep  its  promise.  Pray  for  me,  oh  Marguerite  Le- 
comte  !" 

Here  is  another  story  which  has  more  or  less  con- 
nexion with  the  foregoing. 

A  siiort  time  after  the  revolution  of  July,  a  book 
appeared  entitled  Rose  and  Blanche,  or  the  Actress 
and  the  Nun.  This  book,  which  at  first  excited  no 
notice,  fell  by  chance  into  the  hands  of  a  publisher, 
who  read  it,  and  was  so  much  struck  with  the  de- 
scriptive power  of  certain  pictures,  and  the  novelty  of 
the  situations,  as  to  make  inquiries  about  the  residence 
of  the  author  !  He  was  directed  to  a  modest  hotel 
garni,  and  mounting  to  a  little  room  in  the  garret,  saw 
a  young  man  writing  at  a  table  and  a  young  woman 
colouring  flowers  at  his  side.  They  were  Watelet 
and  Marguerite  Lecomte.  The  publisher  spoke  of  the 
book,  and  discovered  that  Marguerite,  who  knew  iiow 
to  write  as  well  as  or  better  than  Watelet  himself,  had 
made  a  good  part  of  the  one  in  question,  and  the  best 
part;  only,  as  books  had  little  or  no  sale,  she  joined 
to  literary  occupations  the  more  lucrative  employment 
of  a  colourist.  Encouraged  by  the  praise  of  the  pub- 
lisher, she  took  out  of  a  drawer  a  manuscript  entirely 
her  own,  which  he  examined  and  bought  very  low,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken.  He  might  have  paid  more  for  it 
without  making  a  bad  speculation,  for  it  was  the 
manuscript  of  Indiana.  Shortly  afterwards  Mar- 
guerite Lecomte  left  Watelet,  borrowed  from  him  the 
half  of  his  name,  called  herself  George  Sand,  and  of 
this  half  of  a  name  succeeded  in  making  one  which  now 
shines  among  the  greatest  and  most  renowned. 

In  less  than  ten  years  George    Sand  has  written 

almost  thirty  volumes.     Criticism  has  pounced  upon 

these  thirty  volumes,  and  has  engendered  four  limes 

as  many  in  attacking  or  defending  the  moral,  philoso- 
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phical,  and  even  political  doctrines  of  their  author.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  criticism  has  been  skir- 
mishing in  the  dark.  It  began  by  supposing  what  did 
not  exist;  it  took,  as  George  Sand  has  somewhere 
said,  bladders  for  lanterns,  that  is  to  say,  passion  for 
reason,  eloquent  lamentations  for  systems,  and  ejacu- 
lations for  conclusions. 

The  success  of  Indiana  was  prodigious;  it  was  a 
history  written  by  the  heart,  and  burning  with  passion, 
with  misery  and  with  rage.  The  plot  was  not  a  new 
one;  it  related  to  a  wife,  a  husband,  and  a  lover.  The 
portrait  of  the  husband  was  by  no  means  flattered, 
and  it  would  have  been  astonishing  if  it  had  been 
otherwise  ;  the  lover  himself — and  this  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  first  deception — the  lover,  whom  a  writer 
has  called,  I  know  not  exactly  why,  the  King  of  George 
Sand's  books,  made  a  very  odious  and  very  sorry 
figure  in  this  one,  as  in  many  others  ;  the  fine  part 
was  from  the  wife,  and  nothing  more  natural.  Criti- 
cism, which  is  surprised  at  every  thing,  w'as  at  first  sur- 
prised at  a  success  obtained  without  its  aid,  and  ex- 
plained the  circumstance  by  asserting  that  every  wo- 
man has  her  romance  in  her  heart,  and  that,  this 
secret  once  told,  there  remained  nothing  more  for  it  to 
say.  Six  months  afterwards,  Valentine  gave  criti- 
cism the  lie.  A  wife,  a  husband  and  a  lover,  it  is 
true,  were  still  in  question.  The  author,  not  having 
yet  lived  enough,  had  but  one  string  to  her  bow  ;  but 
the  arrow  which  she  shot  was  of  a  novel  form.  From 
being  brutal  and  ignorant,  the  husband  had  become 
coldly  polite,  and  profoundly  selfish  ;  the  lover  had 
marvellously  improved — he  was  noble,  generous,  beau- 
tiful; the  wife,  with  diflerent  qualities,  remained  nearly 
the  same.  In  Jacques,  the  third  romance,  which  was 
written  before  Lélia,  although  it  appeared  after  it,  the 
principal  personages  are  still  the  wife,  the  husband  and 
the  lover  ;  only  it  is  the  husband  who  has  now  the  best 
part.     Jacques  has  every  thing  requisite  for  making 
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the  happiness  of  a  woman  ;  he  is  great  and  good,  a 
little,  indeed,  worn  in  his  heart,  but  he  has  so  much 
nobleness  of  soul  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  love  him  ; 
the  obligato  rival,  the  lover,  is  no  competitor  for  him  ; 
Octave  is  a  vulgar  vaudeville  swain,  and  yet  Fernande 
yields.  This  romance  has  generally  been  considered 
the  most  immoral  of  all  the  productions  of  George 
Sand.  It  has  been  said  to  be  the  absolute  negation  of 
love  in  married  life.  I  know  not  what  was  the  origi- 
nal idea  of  the  author,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  last 
impression,  received  from  the  work,  the  real  moral  of 
it  for  every  unprejudiced  mind,  is  this:  Fernande  is  a 
little  fool  who  loves  her  husband  without  understand- 
ing him,  ceases  to  love  him  without  knowing  why,  and 
is  unpardonable  for  betraying  him.  Far  from  think- 
ing this  work  dangerous,  I  am  persuaded  that  no  wo- 
man, however  small  her  delicacy,  can  help  being  men- 
tally revolted  by  the  catastrophe. 

After  Jacques  came  Lclia.  Since  the  appearance 
of  Indiana,  the  author  had  lived,  had  loved,  had  by 
turns  ceased  to  love  or  to  be  loved,  had  suffered,  had 
increased  her  sufferings  by  all  the  strength  of  her  ima- 
gination and  all  the  stings  of  her  exceptional  position, 
and  after  despairing  of  love  in  marriage,  had  despaired 
of  love,  of  life,  of  God,  of  every  thing  ;  and  in  a  fit  of 
intermittent  fever,  between  fury  and  despondency,  had 
written  Lelia.  On  the  publication  of  this  book,  the 
double  movement  of  repulsion  and  enthusiasm,  excited 
around  George  Sand,  reached  its  acme.  Whilst  the 
philosophical  phalanx  stretched  out  its  arms  to  her,  ex- 
claiming :  "  hail  prophetess  !"  morality  menaced  her 
with  anathema,  and  denounced  her  as  a  poisoner. 

To  speak  the  truth,  however,  she  was  neither  a 
Pythia  nor  a  Locusta  ;  she  was  a  poet,  all  of  whose  fa- 
culties had  been  inflamed  by  a  species  of  delirium,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  chief  one,  reason.  Lr'lia  is  both 
the  best  and  the  worst,  but  certainly  the  least  logical 
of  the  works  of  George  Sand.     Every  thmg  in  it  is 
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beautiful,  majestic,  varied  ;  but  it  is  the  beauty,  the 
majesty,  the  variety  of  chaos.  Léha,  Trenmor,  Sténio. 
Pulchérie,  are  four  types  which  represent  not  ideas, 
but  states  of  the  soul;  these  four  types  converse  and 
debate  ad  infinitum  ;  each  of  them  is  by  turns  right 
and  wrong,  and  all  four  end  by  being  wrong,  for  the 
work  is  without  conclusion,  arid  the  reader,  if  he  is  not 
too  subtle,  closes  the  last  volume,  stretches  himself  out 
in  his  arm-chair,  and  sums  up  his  impressions  in  some 
new  and  incendiary  maxim  like  the  following  :  "  Per- 
fect happiness  is  impossible  here  below." 

After  this  grand  cry  of  anguish  which  is  called  Lé- 
Ua,  the  soul  of  George  Sand  appeared  to  grow  by  de- 
grees calm  and  serene.  Her  social  position  became 
more  fixed;  she  was  legally  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, re-entered  into  possession  of  her  fortune,  and 
went  to  seek  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
under  the  beautiful  sky  of  Florence  and  of  Venice, 
thoughts  less  sombre,  more  riant  inspirations.  Be- 
sides two  or  three  charming  tales,  she  wrote  the  Pri- 
vate Secretarij  and  Leona  Lconi.  In  these  two  works 
she  put  aside  the  invariable  types  of  her  first  romances 
and  the  desolate  type  of  Lélia.  Without  being  conso- 
latory, her  ideas  were  less  acrid  and  more  purely  ar- 
tistical.  This  progress  of  appeasement  now  manifested 
itself  more  and  more.  She  wrote  Andre,  that  delicious 
little  book  which  might  be  the  brother  of  Paul  and 
Virginia,  were  it  not  for  a  gross  defect  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  hero.  The  author  had 
elsewhere  said,  "  The  angels  arc  not  more  pure  than 
the  heart  of  a  youth  of  twenty  loving  with  fervour," 
and  this  was  not  only  well  said,  but  it  was  true;  for 
corrupt,  gangrened,  worn  out  Don  Juans  as  we  may 
hQ,  there  is  no  one  of  us  who  does  not  cherish  in  a 
corner  of  his  heart  the  remembrance  of  some  first 
mystery  of  etherial  love. 

After  André  came  Simon,  jMauprat,  the  Letters  of  a 
Traveller,  &c.  &c.     The  period  of  passion  was  gra- 
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dually  settling  into  calm,  into  poetry,  into  truth.  The 
religious  phasis  was  about  to  begin.  A  noble  friend- 
ship had  just  been  formed  between  two  souls  carrying 
into  different  spheres  equal  talent  and  equal  frankness. 
M.  de  La  jNIennais  assumed  the  editorship  of  the 
Monde,  and  George  Sand  pubUshed  in  this  journal 
her  five  letters  to  Marcia — compositions  stamped  with 
an  impress  of  genuine  Christian  resignation,  which 
sufficed  to  annihilate  the  social  consequences  that 
philosophy  was  endeavouring  to  deduce  from  the  per- 
sonal sufferings  of  Leha. 

The  period,  however,  of  Christian  feeling  was  not 
long.  The  adventurous  and  turbulent  poet  only  passed 
through  this  peaceful  region  on  her  march  to  the  camp 
of  Pantheism.  After  a  Juurney  to  the  Balearic  Isles, 
she  published  Spiridion.  This  work,  written  under 
the  umbrageous  foliage  of  Palma,  was  an  absolute  pa- 
hnode,  for  it  abruptly  reproduced  in  the  sphere  of  reli- 
gion all  the  moral  negations  of  Lelia.  The  edifice 
which  was  scarcely  planned  in  the  Letters  to  Marcia, 
was  here  already  overthrown,  and  the  progressive 
Christianity  of  La  Mennais  was  cast  aside  as  impo- 
tent. Subsequently,  in  a  new  edition  of  Lelia,  re- 
touched and  augmented,  and  in  some  serious  works, 
George  Sand  has  wandered  farther  and  farther  from 
the  Christian  principle,  whilst  her*  social  system  has 
assumed  a  more  decided  hue  of  radicalism.     In  the 


•  The  confusion  between  the  masculine  name,  and  the  feminine 
gender  of  tlie  novelist  is  a  perfect  nuisance.  When  "Thalestris  sports 
it  in  a  manly  mien,"  it  is  a  pity  she  cannot  hide  her  sex  altogether 
for  the  comfort,  at  least,  of  those  who  have  to  talk  about  her.  Every 
one  cannot  make  so  nice  a  distinction  as  that  of  the  soldier  on  duty 
at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who,  when  George  Sand,  attired  in  male 
integuments,  attempted  to  go  into  the  gallery  appropriated  to  the 
lords  of  creation,  planted  his  musket  bafore  her,  saying,  "  Monsieut^ 
lea  damts  ne  passent  pas  par  ici." — TV, 
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purely  artistic  style  slie  has  written  various  graceful 
productions,  which  I  cannot  analyze  here,  and  you  will 
soon  be  called  to  behold  her,  in  the  drama  of  Cosima, 
trying  an  unexplored  path.* 

If,  now,  you  absolutely  insist  upon  this  biographical 
outline's  coming  to  some  result,  1  will  inform  you  that 
its  conclusion  is,  that  there  is  not,  as  yet,  in  the  works 
of  George  Sand,  the  shadow  of  a  conclusion  upon 
which  a  formal  accusation  or  a  decisive  apology  may 
be  based  ;  that  her  works  prove  whatever  you  choose, 
because  they  prove  nothing;  that  if  there  be  poison  in 
one  page,  you  have  only  to  turn  to  the  next  to  find  a 
counter  poison,  and  that  the  impious,  immoral,  anti- 
social doctrines  of  the  writer  of  former  years  ap- 
pear to  me  just  about  as  authentic  as  her  radical  and 
Pantheistic  doctrines  of  the  present  moment. 

As  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  her  volumes,  I  am 
incUned  to  think  that  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Almost  all  of  them  exhibit  in  their  denouement  a  spe- 
cies of  moral  of  unhappiness^  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, is  a  substitute  for  the  other.  If  there  are  passions 
and  faults,  there  is,  also,  suffering  and  remorse,  and 
generally  speaking,  there  is  no  vice  ;  they  may  trou- 
ble and  lead  the  soul  astray,  but  they  do  not  degrade 
or  corrupt  it.  Whilst  reading  these  pages,  in  which 
the  most  opposite  sentiments  speak  the  same  language, 
and  that  language  a  divine  one,  we  experience  a  sort 
of  painful  admiration,  and  on  leaving  them,  yearn 
with  more  eagerness  than  ever  after  truth.f     It  is  easily 


*  This  drama  was  performed  last  winter,  and  failed. — TV. 

t  There  is,  indeed,  a  soul  of  good  in  all  things  evil,  if  our  biogra- 
pher's remarks  are  correct;  but  as  most  persons  may  not  possess  his 
perspicacity  in  the  way  of  discovering  said  soul,  the  works  of  George 
Sand  must  slill  remain  among  tlic  most  pestilent,  pernicious  produc- 
tions ever  suggested  by  the  spirit  of  mischief  for  the  promotion  of 
his  infernal  designs.     It  is  melancholy  to  see  what  a  disposition  ex- 
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perceived  that  all  this  is  not  hfe,  that  imagination  is 
not  reason,  and  that  poets  will  always  be  poets — that 
is  to  say,  "  melodious  birds  whom  every  noise  makes 
sing."  Whether  this  noise  proceeds  from  without  or 
within,  whether  it  charms  or  frightens,  attracts  or 
repels  ;  whether  it  be  a  desire  that  springs  up  or  a  ri- 
vulet that  murmurs,  a  people  in  commotion  or  a  sea 
that  roars,  a  throne  that  crumbles  or  an  illusion  that 
disappears,  the  bird  sings,  sings  always,  every  where, 
in  all  tones.  Ask  it  not  the  cause  of  its  song — it  sings 
because  it  is  a  bird. 


ists  to  palliate  or  excuse  the  transgressions  of  genius,  as  if  that  very 
genius  did  not  increase  the  transgressor's  guilt.  Stupid  vice  is  as 
harmless  as  a  dove;  it  is  only  your  interesting,  fascinating  abomina- 
tions that  pollute  and  brutify  the  heart.  To  whom  much  is  given, 
from  them  much  will  be  required.  The  perversion,  therefore,  of  the 
most  glorious  of  Heaven's  gifts,  should  be  deemed  the  most  atrocious 
of  crimes.  That  gift  was  bestowed  as  an  instrument  of  supreme 
good,  and  when  it  is  turned  into  an  instrument  of  the  worst  kind  of 
injury,  the  possessor  of  it  employs  in  the  service  of  the  Devil  the  ce- 
lestial weapon  which  was  forged  for  the  battle  of  God.  lie  is  guilty 
of  a  double  crime — the  omission  of  the  good  which  he  might  have 
accomplished,  and  the  perpetration  of  the  evil  which  he  has  com. 
mitted.  If  such  faculties  as  those  of  George  Sand  iiad  been  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  virtue,  what  benefit  might  not  have  accrued  !  A? 
it  is,  much  better  would  it  have  been  had  she  suffered  them  to  lie 
dormant,  for  if  she  then  had  not  saved,  she  would  not  have  damned.  The 
murderer  who  slaughters  the  bodies  of  thousands,  is  assuredly  not  so 
heinous  an  offender  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty  as  the  moral  assas- 
sin who  destroys  a  single  soul.  How  immeasurable  then  the  guilt 
of  one  who  may  send  myriads  to  perdition — who  poisons  the  well 
to  which  countless  numbers  go  to  slake  their  mental  thirst,  and  die  ! 
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"  Tlie  government  of  July  was  born  in  fhe  midst  of  a  popular  revo- 
lution— this  is  its  glory  and  its  danger.  The  glory  is  pure  because 
the  cause  was  just  ;  the  danger  is  great,  for  every  insurrection 
that  succeeds,  whether  legitimate  or  not,  engenders  new  insurrec- 
tions by  its  success." — Speech  of  M.  de  Broglie  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust, 1835. 

M.  DE  Broglie  is  perhaps  the  least  popular  and,  at 
the  same  tiine,  the  most  respected  statesman  of  France. 
Public  opinion,  the  great  queen  of  our  age,  has  this 
excellence  at  least,  that  if  she  keeps  her  favours  for 
those  who  flatter  her,  for  them  also  does  she  keep  her 
fickleness,  her  exactions,  her  poutings  and  her  ca- 
prices. When  she  meets  by  chance  an  unbending, 
haughty  individual,  who  obstinately  refuses  to  yield 
his  neck  to  her  yoke,  she  begins  by  measuring  the  re- 
bel from  head  to  foot,  and  if  she  finds  in  him  the  true 
proportions  of  greatness,  she  soon  I'esigns  herself  to  a 
resistance  by  which  she  is  not  humiliated,  and  places 
herself  in  regard  to  the  personage  on  a  footing  of  per- 
manent coldness,  which  is  certainly  not  love,  but  nei- 
ther is  it  hate,  nor  does  it  exclude  justice  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  have  read  almost  every  thing  that  has  been 
written  against  M.  de  Broglie  since  his  entrance  into 
public  life,  and  the  whole  appears  to  me  to  be  summed 
up  in  a  phrase  which  a  friend  of  mine  once  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Lafayette  himself — "  I  do  not  love  that  man, 
but  I  esteem  him."    Now  it  is  undeniable,  slight  as 
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may  be  the  edification  afTorded  by  the  fact,  that  the 
highest,  the  rarest  testimonial  that  a  poUtician  can  at 
the  present  day  invoke  in  his  favour,  is  the  universal 
esteem  of  his  enemies. 

M.  de  Broglie  belongs,  as  every  knows,  to  what  is 
called  the  doctrinaire  party.  If  this  word  is  applica- 
ble to  a  broad,  elevated,  profound,  but  cold,  systematic, 
theoretical  intellect,  ill  at  ease  amid  the  facts  which  it 
strives  with  a  constancy,  if  not  always  fortunate,  at 
least  indefatigable,  to  confine  within  an  inflexible  circle 
of  ideas  conceived  à  priori  ;  if  the  famous  w^ord  has 
this  especial  signification,  the  noble  peer  would  be  the 
truest  and  most  complete  type  of  the  doctrinaires. 
Royer  Collard  has  something  more  mild  about  him  : 
he  has  a  certain  evangelical  softness  which  mitigates 
the  doctrinaire  austerity.  His  political  physiognomy 
is  somewhat  pale,  perhaps,  but  it  is  pacific,  inoffensive, 
benign;  he  is  the  Plato  of  the  party.  More  approxi- 
mated to  M.  de  Broglie  by  conformity  of  views  and  u 
public  rigidity  as  great  in  appearance,  Mr.  Guizot  is 
separated  from  him  by  his  experience  of  men,  by  his 
varied  and  practical  observation,  and  by  a  species  of 
private  malleableness  on  which  I  have  not  perhaps 
laid  sufiicient  stress,  and  which,  if  need  were,  might 
display  some  resemblance  to  suppleness.  In  him  there 
is  something  of  Richelieu,  but  at  times  there  is  also 
a  little  of  Mazarin.  M.  de  Broglie  is  about  as  phable 
as  a  bar  of  iron  ;  Mazarin  and  he  are  the  two  anti- 
podes ;  if  he  encounters  an  obstacle  in  his  path,  he 
never  avoids  it;  he  destroys  it,  or  goes  resolutely  to  be 
destroyed  by  it  ;  he  is  a  statesman  all  of  a  piece,  a  po- 
litical stoic,  the  Zeno  of  the  doctrine. 

The  private  individual  is  a  no  less  curious  subject 
of  study.  You  enter  the  residence  of  M.  de  Broglie. 
you  find  him  buried  in  his  arm-chair,  in  a  philosophi- 
cal toilette — that  is  to  say  in  the  most  negligent  attire 
possible.  His  eyes  are  usually  fixed  upon  the  point  of 
his  boots,  his  head  is  in  constant  movement,  his  ahord 
is  tacitura  and  icy  ;  if  he  has  nothing  to  say  to  you 
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he  returns  your  bow,  there  leaves  you,  and  replunges 
into  his  meditations  ;  if  he  wishes  to  speak  with  you, 
he  thinks  of  you  alone,  and  forgets  every  thing  else. 
Two  classes  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  especially  re- 
quisite to  have  a  stock  of  useless  words — women  and 
diplomatists — who  can  never  pardon  M.  de  Broglie 
for  his  distractions  and  sobriety  of  language,  have 
given  him  in  the  world  a  reputation  of  gaucherie  be- 
yond the  fact.  When  he  chooses  to  converse,  his 
conversation  is  lucid,  elegant,  somewhat  prone  indeed 
to  monologues,  but  substantial,  learned,  full  of  facts 
and  ideas.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  he  ac- 
cepts, comprehends  and  loves  all  the  hardihoods  of 
systems, — he,  so  severe,  so  prompt  to  knit  his  brows, 
so  alert  to  repress,  from  the  moment  when  what  he 
welcomed  as  a  theory  tends  to  the  condition  of  a  fact. 
Add  to  all  this  a  Christian  fervour  which  belongs  no 
more  to  our  age  ;  a  single  and  austere  sentiment  of 
ambition,  that  of  doing  good  ;  an  honesty  which  an 
orator  not  long  since  styled  proverbial,  without  cre- 
ating the  least  astonishment;  the  noblest  qualities  as  a 
husband  and  a  father;  a  peaceful,  pure,  domestic  life, 
over  which  a  recent  loss,  which  was  almost  a  public 
misfortune,  seems  to  have  thrown  a  veil  of  melan- 
choly ;  and  if  you  recollect  that  this  personage,  eccen- 
tric and  calm  as  a  savant,  active  and  laborious  as  a 
statesman,  methodical  and  regular  as  a  quaker,  is  the 
last  descendant  of  an  ancient  race  of  courtiers  and 
soldiers,  you  will  acknowledge  that  this  is  the  most 
singular  grand  seigneur  that  our  revolutions  have 
made  for  us. 

The  family  of  the  Broglie  (Broglio)  is  of  Piedmon- 
tese  origin.  Established  in  France  for  three  centuries, 
it  occupies  a  brilliant  place  in  our  military  and  diplo- 
matic annals.  When  the  revolution  broke  out,  it  was 
worthily  represented  by  the  Marshal  de  Broglie,  an 
old  soldier  covered  with  wounds,  the  hero  of  the 
sev^en  veajçs'  war.  and  one  of  the  chief  military  figures  of 
27* 
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the  last  century.  For  the  Broglie,  as  for  the  other 
great  names  of  France,  the  year  2  of  the  republic  was 
an  especially  fatal  year.  Louis  XVI.  had  headed  the 
funereal  march,  and  all  that  remained  of  nobility  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  scaffold.  The  ancient  Norman  cas- 
tle of  the  Broglies  was  devastated  and  deserted.  The 
cannon  which  the  Marshal  had  taken  from  the  enemy 
thirty  years  before,  and  which  Louis  XV.  had  given 
him  to  adorn  his  domain,  were  seized  upon  by  the  na- 
tion, who,  in  their  turn,  put  them  to  glorious  use 
against  the  foe.  The  old  warrior  himself,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  arrest  the  revolutionary  movement  by 
accepting  the  command  of  the  troops  assembled  at 
Versailles,  escaped  into  Germany  and  died  at  Munster 
in  1804,  just  as  the  consul  Lebrun  had  written  to  him 
in  the  name  of  Bonaparte  that  "  the  conqueror  of 
Berghen  should  not  hesitate  about  returning  to  his 
country  under  the  government  of  a  man  who  has  re- 
stored the  statues  of  Turenne  and  the  great  Conde." 

With  the  marshal  emigrated  also  his  brother,  the 
adventurous  abbè  de  Broglie,  a  sort  of  miniature  Gondi, 
who  was  made  provost  of  Posen  in  Poland,  returned 
to  France  in  1805,  became  almoner  to  the  God  Mars, 
(to  use  the  phrase  of  M.  de  Pradt,  that  other  abbé  who 
resembled  him  a  little)  was  successively  bishop  of 
Acqui  in  Piedmont,  bishop  of  Ghent,  disgraced,  impri- 
soned in  Vincennes,  restored  in  1814,  and  finally  de- 
posed in  1817,  as  an  inveterate  ultra-montanist,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1821. 

The  second  son  of  the  marshal,  the  prince  Victor 
Amédée  de  Broglie,  who  was  destined  at  first  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  likewise  fled  in  company  with  his 
preceptor.  Once  upon  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  he 
threw  off  the  gown,  and  with  his  seventeen  years  did 
battle  against  the  revolution  in  the  emigrant  regiment 
of  the  ichite  cocades,  and  after  the  Restoration  con- 
tinued the  combat  on  the  benches  of  the  Chambre 
introuvable.  ^ 

Of  all  this  familv,  thus  scattered,  one  member  alone 
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remained  in  France.  He  also  had  been  a  valiant 
soldier  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  like  his  father  and  grand- 
father ;  but  he  had  breathed  the  vivifying  air  of  the 
New  World  ;  he  had  fought  with  Washington  and 
Lafayette,  and  like  the  latter,  he  hoped  to  save  the 
monarchy  by  uniting  it  with  liberty.  This  was  Charles 
Louis  Victor  de  Broglie,  eldest  son  of  the  marshal. 
Sent  as  deputy  to  the  States-General  by  the  noblesse 
of  Colmar,  he  served  the  constitutional  cause,  first 
with  his  tongue,  and  then  with  his  sword,  in  the  army 
of  Luckner  and  of  Biron.  Betrayed  in  his  efforts  after 
the  10th  of  August,  he  would  not  quit  his  natal  soil, 
and  on  the  10th  of  July,  1794,  he  mounted  the  scaffold 
and  died  like  a  true  Broglie,  leaving  a  widow,  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  Marshal  de  Rosen,  and  four 
children,  of  whom  the  only  son  was  Achille  Charles 
Léonce  Victor  de  Broglie,  the  present  duke,  then  nine 
years  old. 

Shut  up  in  the  prison  of  Vesoul,  the  princess  de 
Broglie  was  on  the  point  of  undergoing  the  same  fate 
as  her  husband,  when  she  succeeded  in  effecting  her 
escape,  thanks  to  the  devotedness  of  a  domestic.  She 
took  refuge  in  Switzerland  with  her  children,  and  thus, 
by  a  strange  caprice  of  destiny,  it  happened  that  two 
men,  born  in  different  spheres,  two  men  whom  political 
events  were  to  bring  into  such  intimate  relation  at  an 
after  period,  began  almost  upon  the  same  day  their 
career  with  the  same  misfortune  and  the  same  exile.* 
On  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  Madame  de  Broglie 
returned  to  France,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  educa- 
iton  of  her  son.  The  boy  was  brought  up  not  like  a 
noble  of  former  times,  but  as  a  citizen.  He  derived 
from  the  central  schools  created  by  the  revolution  a 
fund  of  serious,  solid  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  instincts 
of  the  age,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  new  interests 
which  had  resulted  from  the  great  fact  which  had 
robbed  him  of  his  father.  He  gave  early  indication  of 
decided  literary  tastes,  and  he  is  still  regarded  as  one 

•  See  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Guizot. 
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of  our  best  hellenists.  Napoleon,  who  was  then  think- 
ing of  assembling  around  him  the  most  illustrious 
names  of  France,  and  who  beheld  no  other  career  for 
a  Broglie  than  that  of  arms,  would  willingly  have 
made  him  a  soldier,  but  on  seeing  the  calm,  grave  youth 
so  versed  in  the  studies  of  philosophy,  history  and  public 
law,  he  thought  that  he  might  be  useful  to  him  in  a 
way  in  which  there  was  no  superabundance  of  quali- 
fied persons,  and  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Council 
of  State,  attached  him  in  the  capacity  of  auditor  to  the 
section  of  the  interior,  entrusted  him  with  various  mis- 
sions to  Illyria  and  Spain,  sent  him  to  Warsaw  in 
1812,  in  the  suite  of  M.  de  Pradt,and  thence  in  1813, 
to  Prague  with  M.  de  Narbonne,  the  French  ambas- 
sador in  that  solemn  congress  in  w'hich  were  decided, 
after  the  destruction  of  Moscov/,  the  destinies  of 
France. 

At  the  spectacle  of  all  those  accumulated  hatreds, 
the  explosion  of  which  M.  de  Narbonne,  the  most 
adroit,  insinuating  of  courtiers,  the  most  popular  with 
foreign  cabinets,  the  most  devoted  to  Napoleon,  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  prevent  ;  M.  de  Broglie  was  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  his  innate  love  of  principles.  He 
saw  that  Europe  would  succeed  in  isolating  Napoleon 
from  France,  because,  as  the  Duke  of  Bassano  wrote 
in  a  prophetic  letter  after  the  last  triumph  of  liUtzen, 
nations  became  tired  of  the  necessity  of  being  always 
conquering;  because  devotion  to  a  man  has  its  limits, 
and  because,  however  great  and  glorious  that  man 
may  be,  when  he  is  only  the  symbol  of  himself,  when 
he  represents  only  himself,  the  edifice  of  his  own  glory 
crushes  him,  and  he  must  fall  the  very  first  moment 
that  inconstant  fortune  withdraws  from  him  her  fa- 
vour. 

M.  de  Broglie  submitted  to,  but  never  loved  Napo- 
leon. The  illustrious  peer  desires  strength,  great 
strength  in  power,  as  he  has  sufficiently  proved  ;  but 
to  this  wish  is  joined  a  scrupulous  instinct  of  legahty, 
which  was  far  from  harmonizing  with  the  imperial 
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despotism.  At  the  present  day,  when  the  great  figure 
of  the  emperor  appears  to  every  one  only  under  its 
radiant,  glorious,  providential  aspect,  M.  de  Broglie 
remains  hopelessly  frigid  in  regard  to  it.  Some  one 
speaking  to  him  about  the  extraordinary  genius  which 
divined  all  that  it  had  not  learnt,  questioned  him  con- 
cerning the  famous  sittings  of  the  council  of  state,  in 
which  Napoleon  showed  himself  both  a  civilian  and 
an  orator  :  "  I  must  have  been  very  unlucky,"  replied 
M.  de  Broglie,  "  for  at  all  the  sittings  at  which  I  was 
present,  I  never  heard  him  utter  any  thing  but  coque- 
cigrues  ;  nevertheless,  M.  Locre,  the  reporter  of  the 
procès- verbaux,  is  a  man  whose  veracity  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  I  acknowledge  that  in  his  book  Napoleon 
often  speaks  very  well."  With  such  feelings  as  these, 
and  with  a  marked  predilection,  moreover,  for  the 
English  constitution,  M.  de  Broglie  must  have  wel- 
comed with  no  equivocal  sympathy  the  Restoration 
and  the  Charter.  In  June,  1814,  Louis  XVJII.  called 
him  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  he  sat  at  first  as 
a  silent  member,  not  being  yet  of  the  age  required  for 
taking  part  in  the  deliberations. 

A  year  afterwards,  in  1815,  the  eve  of  that  funereal 
night  of  the  .5th  of  December,  on  which  was  decided 
the  fate  of  Marshal  Ney,  the  young  peer  reached  the 
age  of  thirty,  and  hastened  to  claim  the  exercise  of  his 
right  of  speech.  It  was  contested.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment, most  men  would  have  easily  resigned  themselves 
to  the  injustice;  but  he  vehemently  maintained  his 
right,  established  it  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  spoke 
again  and  again  for  the  accused,  and  was  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  voted  for  deportation. 

From  this  period  up  to  the  revolution  of  July,  the 
political  life  of  M.  de  Broghe  is  one  long  struggle 
against  the  various  ministries  of  the  Restoration,  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  few  brief  moments  of  repose  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Decazes  administration,  and  the 
accession  of  that  of  Martignac.  In  1817,  when  the 
amnesty  law  was  presented,  which  maintained  the 
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exceptions  put  forth  in  the  ordinance  of  the  24th  July.. 
M.  de  BrogUe  combated  the  law  and  the  ordinance,  and 
demanded  a  fuller  and  more  regular  amnesty.  On  the 
5th  of  February,  of  the  same  year,  after  the  ordinance 
which  dissolved  the  famous  chambre  aux  catégories, 
he  vigorously  supported  the  bill  for  the  organization  of 
the  electoral  colleges — a  bill  opposed  by  the  royalist 
party  as  subversive,  and  advocated  by  him  as  fitted  to 
create  a  really  national  system  of  election.  It  would 
be  an  endless  labour  to  give  an  account  of  the  various 
speeches  made  by  M.  de  Broglie.  Every  succeeding 
year  beheld  him  more  and  more  earnest,  though  always 
temperate,  in  his  opposition  to  the  acts  which  finally 
produced  the  ruin  of  the  Restoration,  such  as  the  law 
suppressing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  presented  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1817,  the  Barthélémy  proposition,  de- 
signed to  restrain  and  perv^ert  the  electoral  law,  the 
law  suspending  individual  liberty,  the  law  upon  the 
seizure  of  writings,  the  law  of  censorship,  the  law 
upon  preventive  detention,  the  law  upon  substitutions, 
the  law  called  that  "  of  justice  and  love."  All  these 
laws  and  various  others,  M.  de  Broglie  combated  with 
an  earnestness  of  language  and  a  force  of  argument, 
mingled  with  a  cold  and  searching  irony,  which  soon 
enrolled  him  among  our  most  eminent  parliamentary 
orators.  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus  defended  the 
Charter  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  he 
brought  to  the  most  difficult  questions  of  finance,  political 
economy,  and  civil  and  criminal  law,  tiie  resources  of 
an  elevated  intellect  fed  by  deep  meditation  and  study, 
and  guided  by  the  inspirations  of  enlightened  philan- 
thropy. Thus,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1818,  he  attacked 
the  law  respecting  bodily  constraint  in  civil  matters, 
which  he  pronounced  a  barbarous  prejudice  unworthy 
of  a  civilized  nation;  on  the  23d  of  March,  1822,  he 
energetically  demanded  the  execution  of  the  prohibitive 
laws  in  regard  to  the  slave-trade  in  a  speech  entitled  to 
the  warmest  admiration  of  all  the  friends  of  progress  and 
humanity.     In  the  debate  upon  tlie  custom-house  regu- 
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lations,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1818,  and  in  that  of  the 
budget  of  1819,  he  gained  a  reputation  for  financial 
knowledge  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  en- 
hanced by  his  able  work  upon  the  Greek  loan,  and  his 
speeches  in  reference  to  the  American  indemnity,  the 
principle  and  the  conclusions  of  which  may  be  con- 
tested, but  of  which  the  importance  cannot  be  de- 
nied. In  the  last  days  of  the  Restoration,  the  Re- 
vue française,  founded  under  the  patronage  of  M. 
de  Broglie,  was  frequently  enriched  with  anony- 
mous articles  on  the  most  arduous  subjects,  the  cha- 
racter of  which  betrayed  the  pen  of  a  consummate 
statesman  and  publicist.  But  what  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  glory  of  ]M.  de  Broglie,  what  conferred  upon 
him  a  popularity  which  he  did  not  seek,  and  which  he 
afterwards  lost  without  making  an  effort  to  retain  it, 
were  his  brilliant  struggles  for  the  liberty  of  the 
press. 

Here  let  me  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  examination 
of  a  complaint  made  by  the  opposition  against  all  the 
men  whom  the  revolution  of  July  has  brought  into 
power,  and  more  especially  against  M.  de  Broglie. 
It  is  notorious  that  he  was  very  liberal  during  the  Re- 
storation, that  he  made  very  fine  speeches  in  favour  of 
the  Uberty  of  the  press.  It  is  notorious  also  that,  after  the 
revolution,  he  made  other  speeches  not  less  fine  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  what  seemed  to  him  an  abuse  of 
this  liberty.  In  reference  to  this  circumstance,  what  is 
done  by  impartial  biographers  Î  They  detach  from  the 
discourses  of  the  peer  of  the  Restoration  the  most  salient 
passages  of  liberalism,  from  those  of  the  minister  of 
July  the  most  salient  passages  of  governmentalism, 
and  establish  an  ingenious  approximation  ;  but,  as  it 
happens  that  between  the  two  discourses,  conceived  as 
they  were  from  a  different  point  of  view,  there  is  about 
the  same  resemblance  as  between  the  times  in  which 
they  were  pronounced,  the  aforesaid  impartial  bio- 
graphers put  their  hands  upon  their  consciences  and 
declare  that,  with  the  best  feelings  in  the  world,  they 
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cannot  help  exclainning  in  their  most  stentorian  tones  : 
"  apostacy  !  corruption  !"  This  manoeuvre  rarely  fails 
in  its  effect  upon  the  vulgar  mind,  which  becomes  in- 
dignant at  seeing  the  same  man  fighting  for  pov^^er  who 
had  once  fought  for  liberty,  and  is  eager  to  shout  in 
chorus,  "  apostacy  !  corruption  !" 

As  I  have  no  desire  to  avoid  a  difficulty  which 
seems  to  me  far  from  serious,  I  will  also  follow  the  con- 
venient method  of  approximation  ;  and  I  select  in  the 
speeches  made  by  M.  de  Broglie  during  the  Restora- 
tion a  passage  which  has  escaped  the  lynx  eyes  of  my 
biographical  predecessors.  Pity  it  did  so,  for  it  pre- 
sents an  admirable  mark  for  the  pointed  arrows  of  vir- 
tuous indignation.  On  the  22d  of  march  1819,  M.  de 
Broglie  concluded  thus  an  excellent  speech  against  a 
measure  of  the  government  :  "  If  we  must  renounce 
individual  liberty  every  time  that  a  handfuU  of  mad- 
men shall  make  some  fell  attempt;  if  we  must  re- 
nounce the  liberty  of  the  press  every  time  that  a  hair- 
brained  scribbler  shall  put  forth  an  audacious  pamphlet, 
it  is  all  over  with  the  constitutional  government  ;  let  us 
no  longer  profane  that  great  name  ;  let  us  go  back  to 
feudalism  !" 

Here,  certes,  is  a  magnificent  antithetical  text;  here 
is  the  most  peremptory  refutation  of  all  that  could  be 
said  by  the  minister  of  the  1 1th  of  October  in  favour  of 
the  laws  of  September.  Let  us  now  traverse  a  period 
of  sixteen  years,  and  reach  the  discussion  of  those  fa- 
mous laws  ;  let  us  see  how  the  peer  of  the  Restoration 
will  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  It  should  first  be  observed 
that  M.  de  Broglie,  who  is  a  grave,  elegant  orator, 
sometimes  slightly  caustic  but  usually  rather  dry,  w'as 
very  eloquent  upon  this  occasion  ;  his  demeanour  was 
lofty,  his  elocution  was  brilliant,  the  boiling  blood  of  the 
soldiers  of  his  race  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  mount 
to  his  face,  and  those  who  were  present  at  the  sitting 
of  the  25th  of  September,  will  not  easily  forget  the  sen- 
sation which  followed  this  peroation  : 

"  Revolt  is  the  enemy  which  the  revolution,  the  glo- 
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ïious  and  legitimate  revolution,  of  July,  carried  in  her 
bosom.  This  is  the  enemy  which  the  government  of 
July  was  to  encounter  in  the  outset.  We  have  com- 
bated it  under  every  form,  on  every  field  of  battle.  It 
began  by  endeavouring  to  erect  in  front  of  this  tribune 
other  and  rival  tribunes,  whence  it  might  dictate  its  in- 
solent wishes  and  impose  upon  you  its  sanguinary  ca- 
prices. We  have  demolished  these  factitious  tribunes  ; 
we  have  shut  up  the  clubs  ;  for  the  first  time  we  muz- 
zled the  monster  !  It  then  descended  into  the  street  ; 
you  have  beheld  it  dashing  against  the  gates  of  the  royal 
palace,  with  naked  arms,  tattered  garments,  howling, 
vociferating  insults,  manaces,  and  thinking  to  achieve 
every  thing  by  fear.  We  looked  it  in  the  face;  with  the 
law  in  our  hands  we  dispersed  its  riots,  we  forced  it  to 
letreat  to  its  lair!  It  was  then  organized  into  living 
plots,  into  permanent  conspiracies;  with  the  law  in 
our  hands  we  dissolved  anarchical  societies,  arrested 
the  chiefs,  scattered  the  soldiers  !  Finally,  after  often 
threatening  us  with  battle,  it  as  often  came  to  give  it  to 
us  ;  often  did  we  vanquish  it,  often  did  we  drag  it  in 
spite  of  its  clamours  to  the  feet  of  justice  to  receive  its 
chastisement.  It  is  now  in  its  last  strong  hold;  it  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  factious  press;  it  has  taken  refuge 
behind  the  sacred  right  of  discussion  which  the  char- 
ter guarantees  to  every  Frenchman.  It  is  there  that, 
like  the  wretch  branded  in  history  who  poisoned  the 
fountains  of  a  populous  city,  it  every  day  poisons  the 
sources  of  human  intelligence,  the  channels  through 
which  truth  should  circulate;  it  mingles  its  venom  with 
the  aliment  of  men's  minds.  We  now  attack  it  in 
its  last  asylum,  we  tear  from  it  its  last  mask  ;  after 
having  subdued  physical  revolt  without  infringing  on 
legitimate  liberty  of  person,  we  now  undertake  to  sub- 
due verbal  revolt  without  encroaching  upon  legitimate 
liberty  of  discussion." 

I  freely  acknowledge  that  this  is  not  precisely  radi- 
calism, no  more  than  what  preceded  was  ultra-royal- 
28 
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ism  ;  but  should  we  denounce  as  apostacy  a  two-fold 
thought,  the  substance  of  which  is  identical  and  the 
form  of  which  is  only  a  question  of  time  ?  When  an 
individual  who  has  been  clamorous  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  suddenly,  without  apparent  cause,  begins  to 
declaim  in  the  name  of  power,  call  him  renegade, 
traitor,  corrupt,  purchased,  fool;  or  if  he  abruptly 
passes  from  the  side  of  power  to  that  of  liberty,  say, 
as  is  often  done,  that  he  has  had,  like  St.  Paul,  a  sud- 
den illumination,  that  his  eyes  have  been  unsealed,  that 
the  great  voice  of  the  future  has  resounded  in  his 
ears,  &c.  &c.;  say  whatever  you  please.  But  when 
the  political  life  of  a  man  is  ail  at  once  cut  in  two  by 
a  revolution,  when  the  governmental  form  within  the 
limits  of  which  he  combated,  is  destroyed  ;  when  the 
docrma  of  legitimacy,  which  he  wished  to  restrain,  but 
which  he  accepted  and  maintained  as  a  safe-guard, 
is  overthrown  by  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple which  he  accepts  only  as  a  necessity  ;  if  this  man 
has  read  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  the  observa- 
tion of  our  last  fifty  years,  and  in  the  very  event  which 
has  just  been  accomplished  beneath  his  eyes,  that  go- 
vernments always  yjerish  by  the  abuse  of  the  princi- 
ple which  has  given  them  existence — democratic  go- 
vernments by  anarchy,  military  governments  by  war, 
governments  of  divine  right  by  their  extra-legal  pre- 
tensions; if  at  the  spectacle  of  a  new  royalty  just 
erected  by  a  popular  revolution,  environed  at  its  birth 
by  insults,  injuries,  haughty  negations,  armed  attacks, 
this  man,  who  clings  to  the  monarchical  idea  as  to  the 
last  plank  of  safety,  thinks  that  after  having  defended 
the  principle  of  liberty  against  the  assaults  of  authority 
which  has  succumbed  in  the  struggle,  the  time  is  come 
to  do  battle  in  behalf  of  the  vanquished  against  the  op- 
pression of  the  victor  ;  if,  moreover,  this  man  is  named 
de  Broglie,  that  is  to  say,  if  by  his  elevated  position, 
he  is  inaccessible  to  the  material  seductions  of  power, 
if,  far  from  seeking  power  from  the  love  of  power,  he 
has  never  hesitated  an  instant  between  his  smallest 
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conviction  and  his  ministerial  port-folio;  and  if,  only 
the  other  day,  he  obstinately  refused  to  resume  power 
offered  to  him  by  all;  if  in  all  these  facts,  which  are 
entirely  logical  in  reference  to  the  man,  you  behold 
inconsistency,  contradiction,  apostacy,  it  is  because 
you  are  either  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  saying 
what  they  do  not  think,  or  of  those  whose  intellects 
are  not  remarkable  for  perspicacity. 

Does  it  then  follow  that  the  system  of  M.  de  Broglie 
is  the  right  one?  May  it  not  be  said  to  him  that  he 
has  deceived  himself,  that  he  has  exaggerated  the 
evil  ;  that  the  remedies  in  which  he  puts  faith  are,  as 
Royer-Collard  himself  has  told  him,  the  illusions  of  a 
good  man  irritated;  that  some  of  them  are  of  the  he- 
roic genus,  that  is  to  say,  dangerous;  that  when  a 
social  dogma  has  served  its  time,  it  should  be  laid 
aside,  and  no  effort  should  be  made  to  resuscitate  it 
under  a  factitious,  bastard  form  ;  that  quasi-legiti- 
macy  is  an  absurdity  of  the  same  calibre  as  republican 
monarch]/;  that  the  importation  of  toryism  into  France 
is  an  impossibility  ?  Yes,  certainly,  all  this  may  be 
said  to  M.  de  Broglie  ;  he  may  be  even  placed,  as  I 
shall  presently  place  him,  in  opposition  to  himself  upon 
such  and  such  a  question  ;  but  it  is  straining  after  the 
impossible  to  attempt  to  discover  acts  of  servile,  bare- 
faced abjuration  in  the  career  of  a  politician  whose 
weak  side  may  be  designated  by  these  three  phrases 
— obstinacy  of  system,  inexperience  of  men,  and  dis- 
dain for  facts. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1830,  M.  de  Broglie,  who  had 
contented  himself  with  silently  watching  the  progress 
of  events,  went  to  pass  the  evening  with  Mr.  Latfitte. 
He  said  not  a  word,  and  as  taciturnity  is  a  habit  with 
him,  the  circumstance  was  not  remarked.  He  re- 
turned home  as  silently  as  he  went,  and  two  days 
afterwards  he  was  named  minister  of  the  interior  by 
M.  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  Schonen,  Mauguin  and 
Lobau,  composing  the  municipal  commission.  He  will 
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scarcely  be  accused  of  having  made  many  advances 
to  the  revolution  of  July. 

After  the  installation  of  tiie  royalty  of  the  9th  of 
August,  M.  de  Broglie  assumed  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  and  that  of  the  exterior  was  con- 
signed to  the  more  active  hands  of  his  friend  Mr.  Gui- 
zot.  Then  began  in  the  bosom  of  the  council  the 
famous  quarrels  about  Philip  I.  and  Philip  VII. ,  about 
the  quoique  and  the  -parceque.  M.  de  Broglie  and 
Mr.  Guizot  chiefly  wished  to  legitimate,  regulate,  re- 
strain the  movement.  Mr.  Laffitte  and  the  men  of  the 
programme  wished  to  break  with  the  past,  to  move 
onwards  in  a  new  path  :  the  street  agreed  with  Mr. 
Laffitte,  and  the  street  was  very  potent  at  that  time; 
M.  de  Broglie  and  Mr.  Guizot  resigned  and  went  into 
opposition.  The  Laffitte  ministry  tottered  along  for 
four  months,  and  then  the  administration  of  Casimir 
Périer  came  and  gave  the  first  regulating  impulse. 
M.  de  Broglie  sustained  all  its  measures  save  the  abo- 
lition of  the  hereditary  peerage,  which  he  combated 
conjointly  with  Mr.  Thiers,  when  these  two  person- 
ages, who  had  set  out  from  the  two  opposite  poles,  met 
for  the  first  time. 

There  is  more  affinity  than  is  usually  supposed,  be- 
tween M.  de  Broglie  and  Mr.  Thiers — it  is  the  affinity 
of  contraries.  Each  of  them  has  just  what  the  other 
wants,  and  Mr.  Guizot  was  there  to  serve  as  a  con- 
necting link.  The  ministry  of  the  11th  of  October. 
1832,  was  formed;  but  I  need  not  repeat  the  historj^ 
of  this  administration,  which  undervi'ent  six  modifica- 
tions, a  crisis  of  eight  days,  and  lasted  nearly  four 
years — an  enormous  duration  as  times  go.*  M.  de 
Broglie  left  it  first  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of 
the  bill  for  indemnifying  the  United  States.  After  the 
retirement  of  Marshal  Gérard,  the  failure  of  the  tiers- 
parti  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  de  Bassano,  the  dis- 
missal of  Marshal  Mortier,  and  the  crisis  occasioned 

*  Since  the  revolution  of  1S30  there  have  been  seventeen  ministries 
and  fortij-Jive  ministers,  besides  five  parliaments. —  Tr. 
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by  the  rivalry  between  M.  M.  Guizot  and  Thiers,  M. 
de  Broglie  was  called  by  common  accord,  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1835,  to  resume  the  port-folio  of  foreign 
affairs  and  preside  over  the  council.  It  is  here  that  a 
few  words  may  be  pertinently  said  in  relation  to  the 
share  taken  by  M.  de  Broglie  in  the  laws  of  Septem- 
ber. These  laws  appear  to  me  to  possess  the  merit  of 
being  neither  more  nor  less  valuable  than  the  fifty 
thousand  other  laws  made  upon  emergencies,  which 
have  been  enacted  and  have  expired  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  Born  with  the  circumstances,  they  must 
die  with  them.  A  distinction  should  be  made,  how- 
over,  in  regard  to  the  law  about  the  press,  with  which 
M.  de  Broglie  was  especially  concerned.  Two  ques- 
tions were  involved  in  it,  one  very  simple,  the  other 
very  thorny — a  question  of  penalty,  and  a  question  of 
jurisdiction.  In  this  conjuncture,  M.  de  Broglie,  in 
my  opinion  at  least,  was  exposed  to  a  contradiction  of 
himself.  Sixteen  years  previously,  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1819,  he  reported  the  best  draft  of  a  law  about  the 
press  presented  during  the  Restoration,  and  rested  his 
whole  argument  upon  the  principle  that  the  press  is  an 
instrument  of  good  as  well  as  of  evil  ;  that  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  press  I'esemble  all  other  transgressions  ; 
that,  consequently,  they  may  be  subjected  to  a  grada- 
tion of  punishments  in  proportion  to  their  seriousness, 
but  that  they  can  never  become  the  object  of  an  ex- 
ceptional jurisdiction.  On  the  25th  of  September, 
1835,  he  uttered  these  words  in  the  Chamber  :  "  The 
person  of  the  king,  declared  inviolable  by  the  Charter, 
is  daily  insulted  by  the  press  ;  the  very  principle  of 
the  government  is  attacked  by  it — now,  at  no  period, 
in  no  part  of  the  world,  has  an  established  government 
allowed  its  principle  to  be  publicly  assailed.  We  ask 
from  you  a  severe  penalty,  a  very  severe  penalty 
against  these  offences."*     So  far  all  was  well  ;  the 

*  Great  outcry  has  been  raised  in  this  country  against  Louis 
Philippe's  prosecutions  of  the  press,  but  certainly  without  justice. 
He  is  sworn  to  maintain  the  present  government,  and  when  its  axis- 
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necessity  of  this  new  qualification  of  offences  might  be 
contested  ;  but  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  reporter 
of  the  law  of  1819,  was  consistent  with  himself.  The 
question  of  jurisdiction  remained  ;  and  how  could  M. 
de  Broglie,  with  his  principles  in  regard  to  the  press, 
demonstrate  that  ordinary  justice,  trial  by  jury,  should 
be  set  aside,  and  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers  should  be 
invested  with  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction  1  The  case 
was  an  embarrassing  one.  Would  you  know  how  he 
extricated  himself?  He  was  not  precisely  consistent, 
because  he  concurred  in  the  presentation  of  the  mea- 
sure in  his  ministerial  capacity  ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  put  him  in  contradiction  with  himself,  for  he 
neither  removed  nor  turned  the  obstacle.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  would  speak  of  it,  and  he  said  not  a 
word  about  it.  He  expatiated  with  great  force  upon 
the  necessity  of  vigorous  repression,  and  left  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  altogether  untouched. 

This,  by  the  w^ay,  is  one  of  the  prominent  traits  of 
the  character  of  M.  de  Broglie.  When  necessity,  the 
supreme  law  of  the  present  day,  comes  in  to  derange 
the  edifice  of  his  logic,  he  defends  himself  as  well  as 
he  can,  and  faute  de  mieux,  takes  refuge  in  a  last  pro- 
testation— that  of  silence. 

Do  you  know  who  assumed  the  task  of  recommending 
by  his  eloquence  the  most  difficult,  the  most  ticklish, 
the  most  defective  portion  of  the  laws  of  September  ? 
Do  you  know  who  undertook  to  sophisticate  and  equi- 
vocate upon  the  28th  article  of  the  Charter,  to  prove 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  an 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  that  the  maxim,  '*'  the  jury  is  the 
country,"  is  true  in  civàl  but  false  in  political  matters  ? 
It  was  none  other  than  Mr.  Thiers,  the  ex-democratic 

tence  is  tlireatened  and  endangered,  it  is  only  his  duty  to  protect  it, 
no  matter  whence  the  assault  may  come.  Let  a  paper  in  one  of  our 
cities  begin  a  warfare  against  republican  institutions,  and  a  much 
more  summary  method  than  prosecution  will  be  employed  to  stop  its 
mouth. — TV. 
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journalist,  now  the  head  of  a  centre-gauche  cabinet, 
and  who,  before  six  months  perhaps  are  over,  will 
reform  with  his  own  hands  the  laws  of  September.* 

A  very  good  minister  of  foreign  affairs  as  to  what 
concerns  the  serious  part  of  the  position,  M.  de  Broglie 
had  yet  a  capital  defect — he  was  superlatively  ignorant 
of  that  sublime  art  which  constitutes  the  ideal  of  the 
diplomatist,  and  which  Count  Mole  displays  so  effec- 
tively when  he  pleases,  and  Mr.  Thiers  whether  he 
pleases  or  not — the  art  of  saying  very  few  things  in 
very  many  words.  His  laconicism  is  the  despair  of 
ambassadors.  One  day  the  minister  of  Prussia,  M.  de 
Werther,  was  in  a  state  of  great  disquietude  ;  for  more 
than  a  month  he  had  been  assiduous  in  his  visits  to  the 
saloons  of  the  president  of  the  council,  who  received 
him  with  that  dignity  of  manner  which  is  natural  to 
him,  and  passed  on  without  saying  a  word.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  this  coldness  ?  Did  this  silence 
cloak  hostile  intentions  towards  Prussia?  would  the 
association  of  German  custom-houses  be  displeasing 
to  the  French  government  ?  was  it  requisite  to  write 
to  Berhn  ?  to  demand  an  explanation  or  passports  ?  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  M.  de  Werthor  was  lost  in  uncer- 
tainty; at  last  he  decided  upon  speaking  to  a  third 
person,  who  mentioned  his  perplexity  to  M.  de  Broglie. 
"  Is  it  really,"  replied  the  latter  with  exquisite  naivete, 
'•  so  long  since  I  have  spoken  to  M.  de  Werther  ?  Ek 
mon  Dieu  !  it  is  only  because  I  had  nothing  to  say  to 
him  ;  we  have  no  business  with  Prussia  just  now." 
M.  de  Werther  was  accordingly  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  writing  to  his  government,  that  the  president  of 
the  council  had  not  spoken  to  him  for  the  poor  reason 
that  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  him. 

The  cabinet  of  the  11th  of  October  was  dissolved  by 
the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  upon  the  conver- 
sion of  the  rents.     M.  de  Broglie  returned  to  private 

»  Mr.  Thiers  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  in  office  to 
test  the  truth  of  the  writer's  prediction. —  Tr. 
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life,  and  every  one  knows  that  he  refused  the  presidency 
of  the  cabinet  of  the  1st  of  March.  The  last  wishes 
of  a  dying  person  are  not,  it  is  said,  foreign  to  this 
refusal;  and  this  leads  me  to  conclude  with  a  few 
words  concerning  the  Duchess  de  Broglie. 

There  was  but  one  sentiment  in  regard  to  the 
daughter  of  Madame  de  Staël.  She  was  an  angel  of 
goodness  and  of  grace,  and  a  superior  woman  in  every 
acceptation  of  the  phrase.  Born,  like  her  husband, 
with  a  feeUng  of  duty  carried  even  to  the  austerity  of 
stoicism,  she  tempered  this  native  severity  with  all  the 
charm  of  benevolent  simplicity  joined  to  the  most  noble 
elegance  of  manner  and  speech.  One  last  fact,  not 
much  known,  will  suflice  to  depict  her,  whilst  it  will 
complete  the  portrait  of  M.  de  Broglie.  She  was 
born  and  she  died  in  the  Protestant  faith  ;  he  is  a 
Catholic,  and  a  Catholic  not  merely  in  name,  but  in 
sincere  belief  and  practical  zeal.  During  a  union  of 
twenty  years,  their  diflerent  religious  convictions  In- 
creased constantly  in  fervour,  and  their  affection  did  the 
same.  In  this  tolerance  of  every  moment  between  two 
souls  equally  rigid,  animated  by  a  different  belief,  in  the 
bosom  of  an  ever  increasing  conjugal  intimacy,  there  is 
something  strange  and  touching,  which  may  be  more 
easily  felt  than  described.  The  eulogium  upon  M.  de 
Sacy,  recently  pronounced  by  M.  de  Broglie  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  contains  a  very  striking  passage  in 
connexion  with  this  subject — it  is  that  in  which  the 
orator  speaks  of  the  efforts  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Bossuet  to 
reunite  the  two  religions.  He  dwells  upon  this  point 
with  a  sort  of  pious  earnestness,  through  which  a  sad 
and  tender  reminiscence  seems  to  pierce. 

From  all  these  public  and  private  facts  it  results,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  that  M.  de  Broglie  is  one  of  the 
finest  characters  of  our  epoch.  Were  I  not  afraid  of 
calumniating  our  epoch,  I  would  say  that  this  is  the 
reason,  perhaps,  why  he  is  not  the  first  of  our  states- 
men. 

THE  END. 
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